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Lincoln’s Birthday, February 12. 





Lincoln’s Gettysburg Oration. 


Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers 
brought forth upon this continent a. new 
nation, conceived in liberty and dedicated to 
the proposition that ali men are created equal. 
Now we are engaged in a great civil war, 
testing whether that nation or any nation so 
conceived and so dedicated can long endure. 
We are met on a great battlefield of that war. 
We have come to dedicate a portibn of that 
field as a final resting place for those who 
here gave their lives that that nation might 
live. It is altogether fitting and proper that we 
should do this; but, in a larger sense; we 
cannot dedicate, we cannot consecrate, we 
cannot hallow this ground. The brave men, 
living and dead, who struggled here, have 
consecrated it far above our power to add or 
detract. The world will little note, nor long 
remember, what we say here, but it can 
never forget what they did here. It is for 
us, the living, rather to be dedicated to the 
unfinished work which they who fought 
here have thus far so nobly advanced. It is 
rather for us to be dedicated here to do the 
great task remaining before us; that from 
these honored dead we take increased devo- 
tion to that cause for which they gave their 
last full measure of devotion; that we here 
highly resolve that these dead shall not have 
died in vain; that this natidn, under God, 
shall have a new birth of freedom; and that 
government of the people, by the people and 
for the people, shall not perish from the earth. 








Washington’s Birthday, February 22. 
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prepare yourself, as we can give you a Course by Mail at 


If you desire to— 
Prepare for Examination 
* Prepare for Teaching 


Secure a Better Position 

Secure a Better Salary 

Secure a Business Education 
You will be interested in our Courses by Mail. 





Increase Your Salary ot 


Would you like a better salary? Prepare yourself for one, and it 
will surely come. It is not necessary to leave home in order to so 


which you can pursue by merely devoting your spare moments, and 
at less than one-tenth the cost of a Balint course at school. 


Prepare for a Higher Grade Certificate 


(Send for Catalogue., 
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your home, 
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FOR WHOM DESIGNED. Ten Cents BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF COURSES. 
UR Correspondence Courses are designed for anyone who desires to D Normal Course (26 weeks) treats of Arithmetic, Grammar, Geography, His- 

improve his education and has a few minutes to devote to study a way : tory, Physiology, Civil Government, Theory and practice of Teaching 

each day. We have students of all ages from 12 years to 70 years, Invested in Advanced Normal Course (26 weeks) treats of Algebra mace Te 
therefore you need not hesitate on account of your age, be you young, mid- Our Courses gecgreph? tee , Physics, Literature, Psychology , Rhetorie, Theory and 
dle aged or old. Donot be content to remain stationary. Advance yourself. Wi 1 1 Yi e i d sehasagpere ss 
‘Make the mostof life. Don’t say. ‘‘There is no chance for me." Life is full Hist and cone weeks) treats of Arithmetic, Grammar, Geography, 
of chances, but they will do you no good if you are not prepared to take ad- as Great Drawing C y ioe i the ffi 
vantage of them. Look around you, see where you are weak, and what is Results as dents for, harem bald teasing subject sufficiently to prepare stu- 
needed, then prepare yourself along these lines. The better you prepare 50 Cents to 2 R eck 
yourself the greater will be your opportunities and the higher you can climb $ 1.00 a Da FS name oa rome read ed saci IE eh aise lnc in this 
the ladder of success. We have students in every state and territory of the I y ted i y Shorthand (26 lessons) ee nt (13 Ficdgp Shas! | Commercial Arith- 
United States, in Canada and in several foreign countries. Do not hesitate noeste n metic (13 weeks). Cor oat Commercial Law (13 weeks) 
to take a Course with’ us because you do not live in New York State. Our Jfiny Other sino rene vd esrr al are al fully’ describe Histecy Aeoeae nn is 
students in California and Texas receive their lessons just as regularly as Way. Ze Chemistry, Etc. These may be taken “separately” or in os cor orca A 
those living in our own state. (Send for Catalogue.) Courses above described. (Send for Catalog. ) 
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Twelve Volumes, 100 Colored Maps. OUR PRICE 


Revised to Date. Weighs 40 Pounds 
‘a Sth $0,000 Page ONLY $15.00. $5.00 WITH 
Publisher’s Price $30.00. ORDER AND 5 CENTS A 


Well Printed on Good Paper. DAY FOR 280 DAYS. 

















The tragic and lamented death of President McKinley. 
President Roosevelt and his Cabinet. 
New Twelfth Census Returnsof the U. 8. 
President Palma and the Cuban Republic. 
The Isthmian Canal Project. 
ere ee Cinna Rating ba Chee, and the new Colonial Possessions of the 
The death of Queen Victoria and the succession and Coronation of King Edward VII. 
The Boer War in South Africa, and the anti-foreign (Boxer) rising in China. 
The visit of Prince Henry of Germany, 
Acquisition of the Danish Islands of the West Indies, 
Carnegie Institutions and Gifts of Benefactors to Universities and Libraries. 
Biographical Sketches of Prominent Men of to-day. 
A Complete History of the Last Quarter of a Century. 
Disaster. : 
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A Few of the Special Subjects Treated which Bring this Set of Books Right up to Date. 


st those of special in to American students. 


4, the printing of f testimonials of which we have } numbers. 


on the part of the 


WE COULD NOT 
to be as represented, for on every set returned we would lose the 
plan. It will be shipped the tise same day your order is tecel ved. 
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and many doubtless succeed in doing so. 


Werner's Universal Encyclopedia 


REVISED otha arta oles 
bien Polar ha viirations. “Aieske Gold flinieg, Tiniag, Acrial Navigation, and the SentesDumont and 


Treats identically the same number of ae as the 45 Vol. Edition of the Britannica, and is 
nounced better by many. in that the Universal abridges unimportant subjects and enlarges 


UARANTEE. An sae uate description of this work can pe hens be given, neither is there room 


of qual 


‘examination of the work itself. We therefore sell under an einetute guarantee and nd af found 
otherwise than as represented it may be returned at our expense and the $1.00 refunded. 
Thus you will see that you take no risk. ” puritig the past two years several thousand teachers have 
ordered this work and not one of the entire number has returned it because of any shortcoming 


AFFORD to send any work out under so strong @ guarantee unless we know it 
transportation 


charges both ways. 


ORDER AT ONCE, today, and have the use of the Encyclopedia while paying foriton our easy 


PREE FOR ee cence Pi neh complete set yok peeent ss a premium to any one who will 
secure subscriptions for putiiications Instructor and Teachers World’ 

nl ipl alant Events” to the Piovetherg ot $25.00 seeuting re ful! amount collected in each case. 
a@ great opportunity for those who are so situated as to be able to secure this number of sub- 


Ifa more durable beige J than cloth is desired, we can furnish og — 


THER BINDING. 
work in best sheep Mating See Se ea rrias 10 Lea g this binding on i 
$6.00 as first payment. Ifon cash or $18.50. 

CASH & DISCOUNT. A cash discount of of 8 are en 
fully in advance. Many aoe and as the cost of book-keeping and co 
lec is fully 10 per cent, it is satisfactory to 

FREIGHT OR EXPRESS payable by purchaser Shipment will be made in whichever way 


you prefer. 





_ INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
Gentlemen : Enclosed jind $1.00 for which ship me, at once, by 


due matures the entire unpaid balance, at the option of the Instructor Publishing Co. 


Hf the Encyclopedia does not prove as:represented in every respect, I reserve 


the right to return it at your expense within ten days, 
and shall expect you to refund the $1.00 paid. 


abies , ‘ne SNe, gis 
one complete set of Werner's Universal Encyclopedia. th obdiitin tithe chek Eaprticay tive 
cents a day for 230 days, ($14.00), remittances of $1.50 to be made monthly. It is understood that the 
title to these books does not pass to me until fully paid for ant that failure to make any payment when 
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A MONTHLY MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO THE 
INTERESTS OF AMERICAN SCHOOL 
TEACHERS 


TEN NUMBERS EACH YEAR—SEPTEMBER TO JUNE 
INCLUSIVE. 








PUBLISHED BY 

INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING COMPANY 
F, A. OWEN, Pres. W.J. BEECHER, V. Pres, 
D. C. KREIDLER, Sec. R. C. PERKINS, Treas, 


TERMS. ‘ 


SUBSCRIPTION—$1.00 a year in advance. 

No name will be entered on our list unless paid at 
least one year in advance. 

Remittances received from subscribers in arrears 
will be applied: 1. To pay arrears to date remit- 
tance is received ; 2. The balance, if any, will be ap- 
plied to advance subscription. 


The Normal Instructor and Teachers World 
is published the last week of the month previous 
to the date it bears. Should subscribers not re- 
ceive their magazine promptly they will confer a 
favor by giving notice, thus enabling us to send 
anothercopy. It is published only Saring fe 
school year, the July and August numbers being 
omitted. 
iscontinuances: Any subscriber wishing to 

"ae his paper must notify the publishers and pay 
up all arrears, otherwise he is responsible for pay- 
ment as long as the paper is sent, 


Change of Address: Should a subscriber wish 
his address changed he should give both the old 
and the new address otherwise his name cannot 
be found. 

Send Money in any safe way but do not send 
stamps unless absolutely necessary. Express 

_ orders cost no more than post office money orders. 
They canbe procured at any express office and 
we prefer them. Make money orders payable to 
Instructor Publishing Co. Do notsend checks. 

Agents are desired to represent this journal in 
each locality, also at Institutes, Associations, etc. 
Sample copies and all necessary material for doing 
successful work furnished free on application. 


GUARANTEED CIRCULATION 130,000. 


Entered as second-class matter at the Dansville 
N. Y., postoffice. 
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_A remittance of $1.00 in 1 payment for World’s 
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$1.70 received from New York City, in payment 
-of arrearage on Teacher’s World. No name signed 

$1.00 received to renew subscription to Normal 
Instructor three years, 326 East 86 St., but no 
post office or state given. 

$1.00 for renewal of subscription to Normal In- 
structor. Signed by Alvin C. Barrett, but no 
town or state given. 

A remittance of $1.00 from Kipton, Ohio for 
Normal Instructor three years. No name, 

An envelope containing a money order for $50c. 
from Columbus, Ohio. Remitter’s name Julia L. 
Parks, but no street address given. 
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Memorable Words of Abraham Lincoln. 
FOR EXERCISE IN QUOTATIONS. 


The Union must be preserved. 


A nation may be said to consist of 
its territory, its people, and its laws. 

I believe this government cannot 
permanently endure half slave and 
half free. 

No men living are more worthy to 
be trusted than those who toil up 
from poverty. 

I claim not to have controlled 
events, but confess plainly that events 
have controlled me. 

If this country cannot be saved 
without giving up the principle of 
Liberty, I was about to say, I would 
rather be assassinated on this spot 
than surrender it. 


To sell or enslave any captured per- 
son on account of his color and for no 
offense against the laws of war, isa 
relapse into barbarism and a crime 
against the civilization of the age. 

Gold is good in its place; but  liv- 
ing patriotic men are better than gold. 

This country with its institutions, 
belongs to the people who inhabit it. 
Let us have that faith that right 
makes might; and in that faith let 
us, to the end, dare to do our duty as 
we understand it. 


The purposes of the Almighty are 
perfect and must prevail, though we 
erring mortals may fail to accurately 
perceive them in advance. 

Of the people, when they rise en 
masse in behalf of the Union and the 
liberties of their country, truly may 
it be said,—‘‘The gates of hell can- 
not prevail against them.’’ 

I appeal to you again to constantly 
bear in mind that with you (the peo- 
ple) and not with politicians, not with 
Presidents, not with office seekers, 
but with you, is the question, ‘‘Shall 
the Union and shall the liberties of 


charge the duties which have come 
upon me since I came into this place 
without the aid and enlightenment of 
One who is wiser and stronger than 
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all others. 











Act Promptly. 





If we are 
Correct in 
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that Nor- 
mal In- 
structor- 
Teachers 
World 

is better 
than any 
of the dol- 
lar-a-year 
journals, 
tell your . 
friends so 
and ask 
them to 
subscribe 
now, pay- 
ing $1.00 
for three 


years. 
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In this same space and on this same 
page in the January number we an- 
nounced our willingness to continue the 
**50c a year, three years for $1,00’’ 
rate indefinitely provided our list could 
be built up to at least 150,000 by April 
15th, a date to which this rate, now 
running as a special one, is continued. 


If you 


do not 


Our business has grown to be the 
largest and most prosperous of the kind 
in the world, in spite of the fact that we 
have always given a little more value for 
the money than any of our competitors, 


wish to 


It is seemingly impossible to pub- ask FOU 


lish so large and so good a journal at so 
low a rate and it would be with a small 
list, but it can and will be done if, as a 
result of the efforts of our thousands of 
reader friends, our list has, by April 15th, 
been built up to the desired mark—one 
hundred and fifty thousand. 

We have asked that this result be 
made certain by each reader sending in 
at least one new subscriber. 

Thousands have responded, not 
only with orders but with words of 
encouragement. 

With the 150,000 mark reached, and 
these low rates continued, our circulation 
is sure to climb to even higher ground 
and the help and influence of this journal, 
already world wide, will be greatly en- 
hanced, 

There is not a teacher or advanced 
pupil in America but who should sub- 
scribe for and read this journal regularly, 
yet there are thousands who are not fa- 
miliar with it, who would gladly sub- 
scribe if given an opportunity. 

Will you not bring the matter to the 
attention of all your friends and send us 
as many subscriptions as possible, before 
April 15th. 

We are only asking for a little effort 
on the part of each, yet know that many 
will send in large numbers of subscribers. 


We shall be glad to reward all for 
their effort by giving either cash com- 
missions or premiums. Special atten- 
tion is called to our offer of copyright 
novels, appearing on another page, 
whereby you can secure your choice of 
the best $1.50 novels as a reward for se- 
curing two new three-year subscriptions ; 
also to our offer of True Stories of 
Great Americans as a reward for secur- 
ing only four such subscriptions. 

Remember that in aiding us to ac- 
complish the desired object at this time, 
you are making great and lasting bene- 
fits possible to every teacher in America. 


friends to 
subscribe 
for this 


journal, 
tell them 
how it is 
helpful to 
you, what 
its good 
points 
are and 
suggest 


that they 


order 


direct. 





Dansville, N. Y. 
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‘‘The Struggle for a Continent.’’ 
Edited from the writings of Francis 
Parkman. By Prof. Pelham Edgar, 
Ph. D., Toronto University. Illus- 
trated. Cloth. 542 pp. $1.50. Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston. 

Francis Parkman is called America’s 
greatest historian. From the nine 
volumes which he wrote the editor 
has made one volume which gives a 
fairly consecutive account of the 
struggle for the possession of the 
American continent, beginning with 
the colonization of the Huguenots in 
Florida in 1502, and culminating in the 
fall of Quebec in 1759. The great 
charm of the volume is that though it 
has passed through the hands of an 
editor, it is still Parkman’s work, it 
being almost wholly in his language. 
The comments of the editor are con- 
fined to occasional notes necessary to 
serve as connecting links between the 
portions selected, and thus give a 
continuous and intelligent story. 
The editor has shown great skill in 
weaving the fragments into a_ perfect 
fabric, giving Parkman’s story with 
all the vigor and beauty of the more 
extended original. |The story is con- 
densed but not changed. No more 
instructive or entertaining history has 
ever been issued. The book is 
issued by the publishers of Parkman’s 
full works, and they evidently have a 
belief that its publication will not 
interfere with the sale of the more ex- 
tended histories. This volume will 
introuduce Parkman tu many a reader 
who will not be content until he has 
read him in full, while the busy 
reader who would not think he could 
take time to read the extended his- 
tories will be thankful that this much 
has been given for him to enjoy. 


* * * 
‘*Messages of the Masters.’’ By 
Amory H. Bradford, D. D., 8 vo, 


with ten photogravures. Price $2.00 
net. Postage 20 cents. In his work 
Dr. Bradford takes as his theme some 
ten of the world’s greatest paintings 
and discourses on their spiritual sig- 
nificance. For instance, Murillo’s 
‘*Holy Family’’ inspires 
on ‘‘The Sanctity of Human Love,’’ 
and Raphael's ‘‘ Transfiguration’’ one 
on ‘‘The Glory of the Transfigured 
Life.’’ In similar fashion eight other 
themes are discussed. The author 
states that his papers are not critical 
studies, and gives as his object in 
preparing them, either to interpret 
the spiritual meaning of the painters or 
to follow the suggestion of their work. 
The treatment of art masterpieces 
from a religious viewpcint is essen- 
tially new and of particular value. 
The paintings here considered being 
their individual lessons of love, 
human and divine, of incarnation 
and sacrifice, of service and glorifica- 
tion. They will lend new meanings 
to these fine old art subjects, if they 





a chapter |- 





do not prove a means of inspiration to 
all men and women seeking the inner 
and higher purport of life. Each 
chapter is illustrated by a full-page 
photogravure of the painting under 
consideration. The book is clearly 
printed in bold-faced type and hand- 
somely bound. ‘Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co., New York. 


* * * 


‘The Shakespeare Cyclopepia and 
New Glossary.’’ By Josn Phin. With 
Introduction by Edward Jowden, LL. 
D., D.C. L., Litt D., Professor of 
English Literature in the University 
of Dublin. 8vo., cloth. To enjoy 
Shakespeare fully we must understand 
him thoroughly, and this volume is 
designed to give the meaning of all 
the old and unusual words found in 
Shakespeare’s works, and of the ordi- 
nary words used in unusual senses and 
in unusual forms of construction, as 
well as explanations of idiomatic 
phrases, etc. It also gives full expal- 
nations and elaborate notes on the 
mythological, biographical and anti- 
quarian references, as well as folk 
lore, local traditions, legends, allu- 
sions, proverbs, old English customs, 
etc., with the most important variorum 
reading In other words, it is in 
tended to form a supplement to all 
ordinary editions of Shakespeare's 
writings, and the publishers feel con- 
fident that this volume will place the 
owner of the cheapest copy of Shakes- 
peare on a level intellectually with the 
owner of any of the expensive an- 
notated editions that are complete. 
The Introduction by Professor Dow- 
den forms a notable contribution to 
Shakespearean literature and must 
command the earnest attention cf all 
real students of the work of the great 
dramatist. The book is addressed to 
the ordinary’ readers rather than to the 
profound Shakespearean scholar, al- 
though the latter cannot fail to find 
some things in it not only new, but 
good. Industrial Publication Co., 
New York. 


* * * 


‘*The Book of Nature Myths.’’ By 
Florence Holbrook, Principal of For- 
estville School, Chicago. Cloth. Size 
5 by 7%. 215 pages. This book of 
myths is a second reader containing 
subject-matter culled from the folk- 
lore of the primitive races; the vocab- 
ulary is based upon that of the Hia- 
watha primer though new words and 
phrases are added to add to the child’s 
power of expression. The myths will 
gratify the child’s desire for complete 
stories and their intrinsic merit will 
make them valuable for oral reproduc- 
tion. The stories have been adapted 
to youthful minds from myths con- 
tained in the works of many students 
of folk-lore whose scholarship is un- 
disputed. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston New York and Chicago. 
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The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, 
Advises parents about schools. 


schools, and families. 


70 Fifth Avenue 


eee —__New York 
Co ee and private 


WM. 0. PRAT Manager. 





5 secured two and one-half times as 
many positions for teachers in 1902 as in 
any previous year. Register mow for 


1903. Reference Book free. Address ADAMS & ROGERS,Managers, Columbus, Ohio, 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Pn areng Teachers in 
Obtaining Positions. Rents and Sells School 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor. 


81 CHAPEL STREET / ALBANY, N. Y. 








FISHERS AGENCY 


A, G. FISHER, Prop. 


Long Experience, Prompt, Reliable. 


120 Tremont St., Boston. 





SCHERMERHORN 5 tact 14th st., New York, 


Oldest and best ae in U. S 
Established 1 
JOHN C. ROCK WEES, Mgr. 





ROME TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Only one ration fee until we secure a position 
for you. - X. CRIDER, Rome, New York. 


for teachers. Enrollment $1. Cat- 
alogue free. N.Y. State Teach- 
er’s Agency, Tarrytown, N. Y. 








ARITHMETIC SELF TAUGHT, 


More than 95 per cent of beginners in office work 
ean neither add, subtract, multiply or divide 
simple numbers ‘accurately and rapidly. Prof. 
py rp omg § s New Method requires no teacher. 


94 pages, price 50c. Geo. A. ER, Pub- 
HAF on Room 320, 18 8S. Fourth St., St. 


Louis, Mo, 
BEST ALL WOOL 
BUNTING FLAGS 


For Schools and Homes 
Lowest Pricesin the U. 8S. 
Send for Price list. 


S& J. A. JOEL & CO., 
88 Nassau St., N. Y. 


When writing mention NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Seat Work. 


The Latest and Best Busy Work Series 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


By EvizaBETH MERRICK Knipp, B. S. 
50 Language Sheets. 
50 Ari thmeric Shee's. 
Bo Moen anogi 
scellaneous 
50 Drawing Sheets. nate 
Size of sheet, 3% x 5—Colored Illustra 
with full dinentiens for using ench set, = 
adapted to all grades of school work. 
Price, 25 cts per.set of 50 sheets—s sets $1.00 


Be « your pupils busy and they will give 


‘Special Offer. 


To introduce this work we will —_ 
i one creamer in each seme only, the 
ve complete sets tp upon 
receipt of 50 cents ag aa 
One From Many. 


The busy Work Series are just what teachers 
want. Send me 500 sets.1000f akind. The series 
at ust excellent and I shall do some splendid 

for m selling them in Iowa. PrRIN.O.A 
CoLLiNs, tuart, Iowa. Adress Publisher of 
BACON & VINCENT 
looney Bidg., - - Buffalo, N.Y. 











E are all creatures of habit— 
some are good while others 
are bad. There is one habit, 
however, that never hurt anyone, 
and will do you good as long as you 
live, and that is the habit of using 


DIXON'S craruire PENCILS 


GRAPHITE 


in both your school and home life. 
Enclose 16 cents in stamps and 

mention this publication. 

Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City,N.J. 

















y = for a coin like this 
or $2 for « dimes of 1894 M. M. “S”, or $3 each 
y: for certain nickel one, three or five cents, or 
gio to $1500 for thousands 
foreign coins, stamps, and 

We pay cash, and for 15 years i 





ta ned an an enviable en for square 


Send two stamps for ay ig page circular. 
umismatic Bank, NJ, Boston, Mz ss, 





We Make a Specialty of 
Class Pins 
and Badges 


for colleges, schools, societies, 
. No miudleman’s protit—the 
goods come straight from factury to wearer. 

Either of the two styies shown, in any two colors of 
enamel with any three letters or any two figures desired. 
In Silver Plate $1.00 per dozen. A Sample 10cts.. 
In Sterling Silver $2.50 per dozen. A Sample 25cts 
Write for illustrated catalogue 
showing hundreds of designs free. 
_ All work See ae 


pan = —. 


BASTIAN BROTHERS 
74 Chamber of Commerce, 














ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





Ask your Stationer for.... 





ESTERBROOK’S VERTICAL WRITERS. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 





The Best Out 
Nos. 556, 570, 621. 26 John St., New York. 
P 
Invitations W320 
ste sage eguarens «) 
head ot  ~g ry Department was formerly with 
A beautiful steel ving of 
Niegere Sait, FREE. Write for f; 





The White-Evans-Denfold Co. 


Stationers and Engravers, 302-304 Main St., Budfalo Dbz’ 
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A SUCCESSFUL TEACHER. 


requires a practical duplicating apparatus, ‘The 
Express Duplicator’ on the market tor the last fil- 
~ teen years, therefore no longer 

an experiment, is accurding to 
highest autho ities on educa- 
tional questions, a necessity to 
every teacher. A special «is- 
count of 20 per cent to all edu- 
cational departments. No. 1 
Note size complete, $3.75. No. 
2 Legal Cup size, complete, 
00. No. 8 Brief size com: 
plete, $10.00. Bensinger Du- 
to 10 Produce Ex., N. Y. 









plicator Co., E 6 


TEACHERS; Send for catalogue oi 

pets 4 ewes and 
souvenir s, Drawing, Composition 
Language, History, Reading, Alphabet, 
Busy- Work, Number, Sentence, Perfect, 
Honor, Merit, Credit, and Prize Cards. 
speakers, Dialogues, Plays, Entertain- 
ments, Drills, arches, ‘ableaux, and 
Teachers’ Books, School Aids, Diplomas, 
school Reports, Certificates, and various 
useful supplies for teachers. ddress, 


A. J. FOUCH & CO., WARREN PA. 


ONE HUNDRED 


copies of a letter, piece of 















d { music, drawing, or any writ- 

4, ingcan be made ona Lawton 

_ 4, Simplex Printer. Nowash- 
dem ing. No wetting of paper. 

Send for circulars and samples 
of work, Agents wanted. 


LAWTON & CO., 32 cay St 80m. 1k. 











THB EUREKA PENCIL SHARPENER 
Made of steel and brass. 
Exact siz” of cut. Easily car- 
ried in your pocket, Two 
Knives, never out of order, 


keepers, 85c. by mail. 


Vandervoort Suppl 
Co., 549 E. 116th Stn. Y 








We Manufacture the 


GIFFORD AIR-TIGHT INK-WELL 


(Cork Covers) 


TARR NOISELESS POINTER 
(Rubber Tips) 
Best Goods in the Market. Prices Right. 
Descriptive circular upon application. 


THE W. A CHOATE CO., General School 
Furnishers, 24 State St., ‘Albany, N, ¥ 


SYSTEMATIC 
Pupil Cooperationin School Government 


el NER WA, The “Citizen” and “Tribune” Plan 

devised by Prof. Ray, John Crerar 

< eh ap concagn, bes xu] the last 
our years r Op or 0 

 GITIZEN # 100.000 pupils. Send 2 po he Yor 

& JounCrerar sy booklet of rules and sample pin. 

“sco ge CITIZEN PIN CO., 1280 

ya Ww. Adams St., Chicago, III. 








Sethtming tink bender witheach 
n cator with each doz. 

Lightning { at 25 cents, 4 Gargpies 10cents- 
A. RK, JONES - - Ixonia, Wisconsin, 


————-TO 

6 00 Per Year and all ex- 
penses Guaranteed 
our General Agenis 


who travel and appoint local agents on our ular 
books. We need a few more now. Ladies or cuithames. 
ary and expenses paid weekly. A very healthful, pleas- 


Stop { that dipping. Use a pen that will write 








“ant and profitable business for teachers or others desir- 


achange. If interested, send stamp for Application 

a aan aeons ren information. If yon cannot 
’ rms joca! nts and sec! 

home work. Our books sell. Tnvontinnte, = sh: 

C.W. Stanton Co., 324 Dearborn St., Chicago. II. 











SOUVENIRS, 


he prettiest and 
cheapest obtainable. 


2c. Stamp for 
sample. 








Seibert. Printing 
Co., Dept. A., 


=j Canal Dover,Ohio 
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“The A B C of Photo-Micro- 
graphy.’’ <A Practical Handbook for 
Beginners. By W. H. Walmsley. 
155 pages, 5x7, with 29 Photo-Micro- 
graphs by the author. Cloth, $1.25) 
net. 

The Jack of any American book 
dealing with this fascinating branch 
of photographic work, and the great 
need of an elementary introduction to 
photo-micrograph, has led Mr. W. H. 
Walmsley to prepare this excellent 
manual. Mr. Walmsley is a recog: 
nized authority in the photo-micro- 
graphic world, and has had a more 
varied and longer experietice in the 
field than most of his co-workers. 
He deals with his subject in a plain 
but comprehensive way, and the be- 
ginner who will study the A B C 
should find his dimeculties vanish. 
The illustrations add largely to the 
practical value of the book and are, 
in themselves, most interesting. 
Tennant & Ward, New York. 


} 
| 
| 


* * % 


‘*The Real Diary of a Real Boy.’’ 
By Henry A. Shute. 135 pages. 
Cloth. Second edition. This diary 
was actually written, in his boyhood, 
by Judge Henry A. Shute, of Exeter. | 
That Harry Shute was a flesh-and- 
blood boy and that he had an un- 
usually well-developed sense of humor | 
you may easily convitice yourself. 
He wrote in an old copy-book for his 
own enjoyment, secure in the belief 
that even his father would never ask 
to see what the son was writing. The 
changes made when the diary came to 
light after lying forgotten for so many 
years are so few and are managed so 
skilfully that their existence is hard 
to determine. There isn’t a trace of 
bookishness or of forced fun in the 
diary, and we think that you will 
agree with us that there is a hearty 
laugh for young and old on every 
page. There are nearly a hundred 
persons named in the diary and nearly | 
all are alive today. Many of them 
are now distinguished in business, 
the professions and _ statesmanship. 
The book is a notable contribution to 
the world’s humor. The secret of the | 
naturalness of the diary is that the} 
boy wrote of real persons and real | 
events as he saw them, with no) 
thought as to the future of what he | 
was putting into black and white. 
That the narration is true to boy life, 
the reader will admit. The Everett 
Press Co., Boston, Mass. 








} 


| 


* * * 


‘‘History for Graded and District 
Schools. ’’ By Elwood Wadsworth 
Kemp, Head of Department of His- 
tory, Indiana State Normal School, 
Terre Haute, Ind. 12mo. Cloth. 
XIV-+537 pages. 
mailing price, $1.10. This book 
presents a systematic course of history 


|as guide to teachers and as a text- 


|teristic life developed in America by 


ithe time of the formation of the 


in any particular branch of instruction 


for children from the first grade 
through the eighth. It is intended 


book to be put in the pupils’ hands 
as soon as they are able to read. 
The material presented is based 
upon the idea that children may 
be taught systematically something 
of the great facts of ancient and 
mediaeval history and, finally, the 
great fact that American history is 
an outgrowth of the past, and that 
all history is the united movement of 
mankind toward freer institutions. 
The plan of the book is to present in 
story form to the children of the first 
primary grade a picture of the early 
Aryafi lite as it was lived in the 
Volga River valley; the second grade 
deals by means of simple stories with 
characteristic features of life in early 
Egypt, Judea, and Phoenicea; the 
third grade with life in Greece; the 
fourth, with life in Rome; the fifth, 
with the life of the Teutun and the 
life of in the Monastery and Feudal 
Castle; the sixth, with the Crusades, 
the Renascence, the growth of the 
English Parliament, and the Reform- 
ation; the seventh, with the charac- 


the Spanish, French and English to 


American Constitution; the eighth, 
with the development of a national 
feeling and united life in the United 
States under the Constitution from 
1789 tu the present time. The book 
is written in simple style, and is so 
arranged that the pupil may gradually 
extend his point, of view as he ad- 


Get Up A Spelling Team 
THE POINT SPELLING MATCH 


Is a great improvement upon the old-fashioned 
game. It rouses the interest of upil and parent in 
the school. It trains the child to be accurate 
attentive, It . 


Enlivens The Winter’s Work 





and adds to itsenjoyment. If your school is in need 
of library books or laboratory apparatus, get up @ 
team, challenge adjacent schools and a Ten Cent 
Admission Fee will do the rest. 

Price Fifteen ¢ ents. Sent Postpaid, 


The Echo Publishers, Coxsackie, N. Y. 


Mathematicians Wanted 


I can place a few high-grade mathemeticians 
in a position to earn $4,000 to $10,000 a year, with 
congenial and luxuriant surroundings. State 
age, education and experience. Address, Presi- 
dent, P. O. Box 1534 Philadelphia, 











The Best and Most Successful Drills and 
Action Songs. New Musical Drills and 
Humorous Action Songs, by Richard 
Hardman, $1.00. (‘ ontaining the famous 
Topsy Turvy Drill, Our Baby; and thirteen others) 
New Drills and Dances, by Richard Hard- 
man, 75 cents. (Containing the Princess Ga- 
vote, Skipping Song, Maypole Dance, Classical 
Art Balance Motions,etc. )These two collections of 
exceedingly pretty, amusing and melodious drills 
and action —— mailed free on receipt of $1.50. 
JOSEPH F, 








Ss. E.C 
| 30 N. Ninth Street, 


| TEACH RS Yould you put a stop to whinaee- 
ing among your pupils,and awaken 





vances from grade to grade in his 
study. Ginn & Company, Pubishers. 


> 


We Cannot Stand Still. 

If we do not mount by means of the 
progressive ideas of the age, we are 
thrust to the foot of the ladder of 
knowledge where we find our tasks 
heavier and more intricate than when 
we first attempted to ascend. 

Do not let the coming year find you 
behind the procession of instructors 





or in the broad field of general knowl- 
edge which should be drawn upon dur- 
ing the daily recitations. Let your 
energies be directed to renewed efforts 
in the line of work in which you feel 
your greatest need. In common with 
many other Correspondence Schools 
the NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE IN- 
STITUTE, Washington, D. C.,  fur- 
nishes just the kind of training you 
may require to perfect or strengthen 
your fund of special information for 
your class room or examination. The 
plan pursued in the Institute has proved 
most successful in the preparation for 
teachers’ examinations and it is en- 
tirely satisfactory to those who need 


| 
| 








WAGNER, 
103 N. Fifth Ave.. New York. 
: ce nr an See eee eee 
AUTHOR ) Manuscripts of all classes, noy- 
els, stories sketches, essays po- 
ems. Immediate publication in 
WRITINGS volume or serial form, Prompt, 
gratuitous criticism and report. 
Send for free copy of ‘‘Hew to 
Get Into Print: How to Get 
Paid for it.’’ 
ANGLO-AMERICAN PRESS, 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York 
00K Those terse old sayings, so 
B UF MAXIMS pleasing to the ear, so convinc- 
ing to the mind. The flowers of thought, word pic- 
tures of speech, Finger boards of argument, Ilus- 
trated, alphabetical. 10c. one or silver. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





in them a renewed interest in their studies? Send 
me 50c, and I will give you a plan which I have 
tried fur years, and which you will find of untold 
value to you in your work. R. C. RABY, 
Schertz, Texus. 


FRE Your choice, Pocket Dictionary or 166 Funn y 





Stories, if you send 10c for sample box Wiz- 

ark Ink Tablets, (produce full half pint Best Ink). 
Cir. free. Write today. 
EDWARDSVILLE ADV. CO.. L. Box 79, 
Edwardsville, - 7 - 7 Til. 
END fifty cents to Prof. E. Fuller, Mayfield, Ky., 
S$ and get his new plan for te ching the little tots 
how to read, write and spell quickly. Endorsed by 
U. S. Bureau of Education and no investment of so 
small an amount can give greater satisfaction. 





Schools and Colleges should be equipped with 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


or Stereopticons and views for illustrating all 
subjects—historical, scientific, travel, etc. Complete 
illustrated catalogue (260 pages) free. ef ¥ 

McALLISTER, 2Bfs. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. ¥. 


{ VISITING CARDS bet 










Correct styles and sizes. Your money bac« if 
not perfectly satisfied. All orders filled day 
rec’d. The Kedfield Press,827 Main St.,Smethport, Pa. 





MUSIC SALE To c'ose ont stock we send by mail 
75 pieces latest Songs, Marches, Waltzes, for 25c. 
Money back if not suited. Sh.w & Co., Canton, O. 


100 eS Sree ENVELOPES. 

Beaty with your Petu.s card. poecpaid 

RINTING! =73- 250 tor 60e. Note Heads, State- 
Cards£e. We do all kinds of Printing. Price ListFree. 


ments. ) . 
ENTERPRISE PRINTING HOUSE, CORFU, N.Y. 








Stamps. 100 all diff. Foreign 4c. Postage 2c. extra. 
Agt’s w’t’'d 50 per cent Toledo Stamp Co., Toledo, O 


CARDS 8.28582 


PLAYS Best List of New Plays. 325 Nos. Dia 
ogs, S Hand oks. Catal 
PON Pocket Literal Translations, 50 cts. In- 


terlinears.$1.50 postpaid. Best Extant 
Catalog free. McMinn & Gear, 154 E. 41St., Chicago. 

















List price, $1.00; | 


either a general or special review 
‘of single branches or full Normal 
| Courses, 


84 AOLIGRAPH K LAY Ky OPIER 


Forty examination papers multicopied in few minutes; 
no glue or gelatine ; washes like a slate ; no cnriing up. 
Cc W: Bird & Co.. 356 Dearbern St., Chicago. 





rr 
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A Guiding Hand! 


That’s all many men 
and women need—just 
opportunity ard some 
one to direct them in 
the proper use of their 
talents, This school has 

helped hundreds to prof- 
itable positions by fitting them to fill such positions 
satisfactorily. 

Advertising is the new profession. There’s a keen 
demand for forceful ad-writers—for bright men and 
women who know. The Fifth Avenue School of 
Advertising thoroughly equips its graduates. They 
fill the best positions everywhere, because upon 
graduation they’re 


Able to ‘‘Make Good’’ 


Our diploma is an applicant’s best recommendation. 
This school is unique in that it does give personal tn- 
struction by mail. That partly explains the success 
with which its graduates meet. And it’sa one-man 
school. Elmer Helms, a former Wanamaker ad- 
writer, is the only instructor the school employs. 
You receive 


Conscientious Instruction 


from him alone—not from irresponsible assistants 

The Fifth Avenue Schoo! is neither the highest nor 
lowest priced. Its rates are very moderate consid- 
ering the advantages its course offers The cost price 





= - a in @ few weeks—it will then still be 
only fair. 
Inquire into the merits of our school. Then look 


- the others, The more thoroughly you a 
gate, the better satisfied both you and we 
Send for our booklet. 


PPT AVENUE SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING, 
114 D Fifth Avenue, New York. 


AN ELEGANT GIFT FOR 
LAST DAY OF SCHOOL. 








ASSORTMENT R. 

This is one of the prettiest and most desirable 
cards ever designed for gifts from teacher to pupils. 
There are four designs 7x9 inches, Seeepty litho- 
graphed, embossed and cut out edge. The k- 
ground is a solid mass of forget-me-nots with spray 
of pink roses, The illustration gives but a faint idea 
of their er The go Bs on the panel at the 
top of the card —, best wishes of your 
teacher, Rose a Nelson, Hardwick, Vt., Jan. 

1902.” “ris wi 1 be changed as ordered, or it will be 
left blank if desired. 

Price 5c. each, $1.20 worth for $1. Add 25c. extra 
on each order for the printing on the panel. 


OTHER GIFT CARDS: 


3%x5% embossed, 80c. per 100 or pro rata; 434x6 
embossed, 1}¢c. each ; 544x744 embossed and cut out 
edge, 246¢. each ; same size but heavier cards, 3c 


each ; 7x9 cut out and em 4c. each ; ; 9x9 ém- 
bossed and cut out, 5c. each ; 7x1i, 6c. eg 9x11, 8c. 
each. $1.20 worth for $1.00 or 9. 00 — yr $4.00. 








POST 


All goods sent postpaid on ae yy i) inven’ 
JOHN WILCOX, Milford, N. Y. 
Banjo, wo 
Corn 
Box 119, U.S, SCHOOL OF IIUSIC, 19 Unien 
PA x D 
e 'wo-Step, 17c. TO 
Helieo Central ! Give Me ihenven So. 


Illustrated catalog of all kinds of Teachers’ Sup- 
MUSIC onc 
Violin and 
Square, New York, N. Y. 
lossoms Grow, 5 
lis. Twords 


plies free. 
Piano, Organ, Guitar, 
Send for free catalogue and Testimonials. ‘adarn. 
J0°SHEET MUSIC 318° 
etrop 


‘fs _Dowa pag nteny ~ ne 
‘0-Step 18c St 

e fe SRS ERT: LEM ERT AS MILES Oe ‘yea LP 

F.S. Mygex MosicCo., 18 E. 22NpstT., NEW YOR 











System of Harmony, Composi- 
tion, Song Writing and Voice 
Culture taught by mail. Com- 
posers make fortunes. Youcan 
become one. Martin’s School 
of Music, Chicago, Iil. 


ARTIN’S 
QDERN 
USIC 


spe rt 
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‘*The Lover’s World.’’ By Alice 
B. Stockham, M. D. Author of To- 
kology and Karezza. 500 pages bound 
in Levant Cloth, purple and gold, pre- 
paid, $2.25; in full morocco, $2.75. 

‘*The Lover's World’’ is a world of 
love and supplies the hunger-cry of 
humanity upon vital subjects. Love, 
marriage and the innermost exper- 
iences of men and women are handled 
in a delicate but masterful manner. 
The teachings of the ‘‘ Lover’s World’’ 
are based upon experience and phil- 


osophy. To quote from preface: 
‘*Very early in life, as a medical 
practitioner, through heart exper- 


iences of many, the author was led to 
take a deep interest in this subject. 
Men and women were digging their 
graves with the spade of ignorance. 
Later her world enlarged, the aud- 
iences who listened to her private and 
public lectures, who read her books 
became her friends and correspondents. 
Through personal interviews and let- 
ters she has reached the heart of the 
world; she has listened to the sad re- 
frain of broken hearts and wretched- 
ness as well as the jubilant song of 
victory. Hundreds of volumes have 
been read, long journeys have been 
taken in order to obtain practical 
wisdom that could lead people from 
the bondage of ignorance to the king- 
dom of knowledge. The ‘‘Lover’s 
World,’’ garnered sheaves from the 
wisdom of books and life’s experience, 
is now returned to the heart of hu- 
manity.’’ From the first time definite 
instructions are put in print for the 
training, mastery and transmutation 
of creative energy, the use and appro- 
priation of passion. Through this 
definite training one holds the key to 
health, power and longevity. 

A few of the titles below give a 
good idea of the scope of the work: 
Kosmic Love; Self Love; Romantic 
Love; The Lover, Man; The Lover, 
Woman; Passion; Marriage; Love's 
Fulfillment; Appropriation and Mas- 
tery; A Mother’s Melody; Healing 
Power of Love; Right Thinking; 
Silence, its Law and Use; Recrea- 
tion; Beauty, its Power; Love’s 
Courtesy; Artistic Gowns; Utility 
Gowns; The Lover’s Child; The Girl 
Lover; The Boy Lover. Stockham 
Pub. Co., .Chicago. 


* * * 


History Way-Marks.’’ 
By Charles C. Boyer, Ph. D., author 
of ‘‘Concrete Psychology,’’ ‘‘ Psychic 
Initiative in Education,’’ ‘‘ Principles 
and Methods in Teaching,’’ etc. 
12mo. Cloth. Price 65 cents. The 
purpose of this book is to direct the 
lesson-memory and _ thought-cunnec- 
tions of General History students. 
The book is not designed to be used 
alone, but in connection with larger 
texts, cyclopedias, and_ reference 
books. As a means of holding the 


**General 


pupil to the logic of events and guid- 





ing his judgment in his cumulation 
of facts, details, names, places, etc., 
this text ought to serve a much-felt 
need in our secondary schools.—J. B. 
Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 


* * * 
‘The Future of War.’’ By I. S. 
Bloch. 12 mo. Cloth. 380 pages. 


Mailing price 65 cents. The present 
volume is a summary of the monu- 
mental work upon ‘‘The Future of 
War,’’ in six volumes. This original 
work was published in Russian five or 
six years ago, but no edition in Eng- 
lish has yet appeared, with the excep- 
tion of this translation of the last 
volume in which the conclusions are 
summarized. No man in our time 
has studied the problem as to how to 
settle international differences so 
scientifically, or contributed so much 
to its solution as M. Bloch and it isa 
satisfaction to know and to assure 
the public that the present volume 
contains the gist of the whole work, 
the clear statement of all its impor- 
tant principles. The cheap edition of 
the work makes it possible for all 
men to possess it. 

Another volume in this library, 
‘*For the World’s Peace’’ is Charles 
Summer’s ‘‘Addresses on  War;’’ 
‘‘The True Grandeur of Nations,’’ 
‘‘The War System of the Common- 
wealth of Nations,’’ and ‘‘The Duel 
between France and Germany.’’ Most 
of the peace literature is in cheap and 
unattractive form, but this volume is 
not only cheap, but is in available 


form. It is of the same series as 
‘““The Future of War.’’ Every 
clergyman, newspaper office, library, 


and center where public opinion is 
formed should possess these books. 
Published by Ginn & Co., Boston. 

* * * 

‘‘ International Flat-Globe,’’ Inter- 
national Globe Company, Chicago. 
Price $2.00. This is an attractive, 
convenient, helpful, schoolroom aid. 
It is a circular map twenty-eight 
inches in diameter. Each side of the 
globe map contains a complete hemi- 
sphere, the lines of latitude and longi- 
tude are exactly opposite to each 
other. When suspended by a cord 
from a hook the Flat-Globe can be 
turned very easily. It is more con- 
venient than a regular globe and helps 
pupils to realize that the earth is 
round much more clearly than an or- 
dinary map of the hemispheres. 





Try the Ideal Stencils. 
Made by J. S. Latta, of Cedar Falls, 
Iowa, Ornamental alphabet — daisy 


pattern, each letter separate for all 
kinds of wording, 20cts. Twenty-five 
busy-work stencils—average size 3x5 
inches, 10 cts. ‘‘Roll of Honor’’ and 
‘*Welcome’’ — large and handsome, 
each10cts. See other subjects on page 
2 of December or page 3 of January 
Instructor. 















































Sweet-Whitney Music Method : 
For Beginners. 


The yh foot bg 
ey Music Method is 











In 











feos pean roe to the il isa practi 

ea presen: e pu) a cal one an 
of lasting benefit. Lo e use Of songs, ga ~ 
and attractive materials a solid foundation for a 
musical education is built in a simple and fasci- 

nating manner, thus avoiding: most of the old- 
time np be for — struction and teacher. 

The normal on is Ley by Miss Whit- 
ney and Mrs, S oweet, ith the normal course 
each teacher receives a ae set of materials 
for teaching the work ; also a teacher’s note-book, 
te instructions for sixty 


ners ofallages, Every 


lessons for pup pils. 

A booklet describing the method will be mailed 
to your address, free, upon application. 

Normal classes will be formed the ist of each 
month in the larger cities; Mich. Conservato 
of Music, Detroit, January and June, and Chi- 
cago, Ill. ’, March ist, Summer class Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich. July. 


Address, 
SWEET-WHITNEY, 
Studio, 70, 71 The Gilbert Grand Rapids, Mich. 


KIPLING IS DEAD 


This is the title of a strong critical article in a re- 
cent number of the GOOSE-QUILL, the new iter: 
ary magazine that is creating such a sensation. The 

OSE-QUILL is the most unconventional and 
fearless magazine ever yy in this country. 
The GOOSE-QUILL is filled from “‘kiver to kiver” 
with virile short stories, ms, essays, etc.,and ar- 

tistic illustrations. Each month it reprints some 
famous literary titbit, sometimes translated from 
the French, and often from sources little known. 
This feature makes it unique among magazines. For 
instance, among the meee m3 unabridged reprints 
in recent es are OSCAR WILDE’s Famous PoEM 
“READING GAOL.”? SCHOPENHAUER’S CELEBRAT- 
ED “Essay ON WOMEN” [a fine translation]; Am- 
BROSE BIERCE’S TERRIBLE TALE, “My FAvoriTB 
MURDER.” MICHAEL MONAHAN’S TERRIFIC IN- 
DICTMENT OF ELBERT HUBBARD. JOHN Davip- 
SON’s SPLENDID “BALLAD OF A NUN.” GERTRUDE 
ANTHERTON’S STRONG SHORT STORY, “ONE OF 
THE PROBLEMS,” THE Famous CRITICISM, ENTI- 
TLED “SCHLEY, DEWEY, MILES and ROOSEVELT,” 
RoBERT BUCHANAN’S SAVAGE ATTACK ON SWIN- 
BURNE and ROosSETTI, ENTITLED, ‘““THE FLESHY 
SCHOOL OF POETRY,” OLARENCE DARROW’S WELI+ 
KNOWN DEFENSE OF WALT WHITMAN’S MORAIc 
ITY [No STUDENT OF WHITMAN SHOULD MISS 
_ 20 cents each, or the 10 eee | for $2. Ad: 
manager, © THE GOOSE-QUILL, 200 Clin- 
oes mag TE—A sample copy of the 
GoositQUIL TE wit be mailed to any address on 
receipt ofa dime or stamps. Ask your newsdeater 
for the latest number. It is having tremendous sale, 























$200 FREE 


A Two Century Calendar! Gives any Gite 
from 1800 to 2000 A. D. 

Any date or any day of the week can be 
found in less than 10 seconds. $200 reward 
for the detection ofany error. Price 25 cts. 
If not satisfied money returned. 


ANTHONY GUDENKAUF, Sidney, Ohio. 





























Beautiful Colored 
Picture, size 16x20. 
ts | Solid Gold Back- 
Pei ground. Tremen- 

Widous Seller. 
/ Agents delighted. 
i Worth 60c. Sam- 
oe ple 260; 9 for $1.00, 
Ref ! postpaid. Beauti- 
a. ful Frames with 
ie hia} Glass and Back, 

} $1.00 each; $10 doz. 
ta Catalogue Free. 
oo) ee pea! J. LEE, Dept.97 
(3, Ed OmahaBuilding 
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Art For 
Schools 


It is admit- 
ted without 
argument 
that school 
room decor- 
ation is an es- 
sential ele- 
ment in a 
complete edu- 
cation plan. 
Pupils must 
be surround- 
ed withthings 
that are in- 
spiring and 
ae uplifting. 
ness 0: m 
ever made, $3 . 5 oO Won rere 
the most direct and least expensive way of 
creating this atmosphere. One good cast is 
worth many times itscost. A poor cast is 
worthless. The best casts in the world are the 


“CASTRUCCI’’(Kas-troot-chy) CASTS. 
They are finished in white, ivory or antique. 
They may be repeatedly washed without in- 
jury. Subjects suitable for every grade. 
Write today for catalog and prices. 
Charles Francis Keuper & Company, 
PLASTIC ART, 
Box228, = = « 


This bust of Washington, 
25 inches in_ height, finely 
finished and_the best like- 


Chicago. 











LIBERAL PAY 
FOR INFORIIATION 


If you know where and when goods in my line 
will be purchased, write to me. J pay liberally 
for information. 


$20 per month in woe to Your Sal- 
ary can easily be made b ing as my corres- 
pondent and using your spare time in accordance 
with my suggestions, 


This Coupon _is good for $5.00. For $1 
with this coupon I will send you (transportation 
age by me)a 00 reversible map of 
World, 47x67 inches in size, with a gross 
Dp nh 7 echesl pens or a gallon of best guaranteed 
ink, as preferred een’ of which is worth $1.00). 
This exceedingly liberal offer is made to intro- 
duce the goods, 


This 5 Capen 3 is good for 25 Cents. For 
25 cents upon, I will mail you 100 one 
month or ten month reportcards. Regular price, 
50 cents, beral proposition is made in order 
to introduce the goods. 


CATALOGS MAILED ON REQUEST. 
No. 4—Physical and Science Apparatus, 
No, 6—Kindergarten Goods. 
No. 15—School Land Ofice Burnt and Apparatus. 
No. 17—School and Office Furniture. 
yA ating For 


E. W. A. ROWLES 
Schools, N roe Monroe S8t., Chicag: 














jin this line, 














“‘ Better than going abroad’? 
SEASON 1903 


JULY 13 TO AUGUST 21 
Successor tothe famous Sauveur 
Summer School, founded in 1875. 
Modern and ancient languages, 
culture of speaking voice, instru 
mental and vocal music. 
For illustrated circular address 
Arnold Werner-Spanhoofd 


PORTLAND SUMMER SCHOOL 
Central High School, Wash., D.C. 





PORTLAND, MAINE. 
Have you a photo of some dear 
one which you would like repro- 

duced in an artistic manner? If 

80, send us your name and address and we will send 

you our illustrated catalogue and premium list fur 

club —s ag = beautiful hand painted sample of 
our work ddress, SUNBEAM PHOTO 

STUDIO. 1 1532 Third Ave., New York. 


College Extension Travel. 


Write W. A. PRATT, 228 So Clark St. Chi- 
cago, for Itinerary of Summer European Tours 
combining Recreation and Education. 


YOUR NAME STAMPED IN GOLD 


On 4 Fine Lead ‘Pencils for 25c. 
5 sets, 4 Pencils each, for $1.00, (one set FREE) 
All with Nickle Tips and Rubbers—Useful present. 
Cc. F. HENDERSON, Box 607, Richmond, Va. 
PLAY Dialogs, Speakers, Operettas, Drills 
» Reward a Rig Catalogue free. 
Locan, DaILy & Co., 561 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


— 


on combination pen and pencil stam 
Your Name PR 


and catal e of Rubber Stam: 
You rr lée. Atlantic Mfg. Co., Laurel, Del. 














| Books and Schools 





The December issue of the ‘‘South- 
ern Workman’’ (published by the 
Hampton Institute Press) contains a 
noteworthy article on the kind of 
training needed by the teachers of 
rural negroes. The writer, who is 
evidently thoroughly acquainted with 
her subject, makes some original and 
sensible suggestions, which, if 
adopted, might go far towards set- 
tling the troublesome problems affect- 
ing the rural negroes of the South. 


* * * 


Nature Study Leaflet No. 7, issued 
by the Nature Study Bureau of the 
Hampton Normal and Argicultural 
Institute of Hampton, Virignia, is 
devoted to the subject of *‘ Beautify- 
ing School Houses and Yards.’’ It 
contains an abundance of illustrations 
gathered from various sources, show- 
ing the results of intelligent effort 
with suggested designs 
to be followed ayd practical directions 
for the selection of proper _ trees, 
shrubs, and vines. It is a thoroughly 
practical leaflet of twenty pages, and 
will stir up interest and enthusiasm 
on the subject wherever circulated. 
This leaflet, or others of the series, is 
sent free to any applicant in the 
Southern States, and at a low price to 
those in other sections. 


* * * 


The January Magazine Number of 
‘*The Outlook’’ contains some six or 
eight illustrated articles besides full- 


page portraits, poems, a story and the) 


usual very full editorial treatment of 
current history and literature. 
Among the illustrated articles are: 
‘“‘In Delhi,’’ by W. F. Dix, a talk 
about the great Indian city, the scene 
of the imperial ‘‘durbar’’ or procla- 
mation of: Edward VII., as Emperor 
of India. The Hon. John D. Long 
contributes the third in his series of 
articles on ‘‘The New American 
Navy.’’ Mr. Augustine Birrell, the 
author of that most charming book, 
‘‘Obiter Dicta,’’ writes not only 
instructively, but with decidedly 
entertaining anecdotes about the his- 
tory of the Bodleian Library at Oxford, 
which has just celebrated its three- 
hundredth anniversary; Mr. James 
Barnes, the author of several naval 
histories and stories, tells a strange 
chapter of United States history under 
the title, ‘‘The Tragedy of the Lost 
Commission,’’ with quaint illustra- 
tion. 





A series of pictures dealing with 
‘“The Most Picturesque Events in 
American History,’’ will be published 
in the Woman's Home Companion 
during 1903. 

* * * 

The New Year number of ‘‘ Lippin- 
cott’s Magazine’’ is a veritable mine 
of good fiction, containing a whole 
novel and nine short stories, besides 
several papers of timely interest, some 


choice verse, and fun galore in the 
department called ‘*Walnuts and 
Wine.’’ The novel is ‘‘The New 


Heloise,’’ by Mrs. Schuyler Crownin- 
shield. In this there is new evidence 
that ‘‘Love laughs at locksmiths’’ 


and stone walls—even those of a 
French convent. Edgar Fawcett’s 
story, ‘‘The Resurrection of Edith,’’ 


is an absolutely novel plot, both weird 
and fascinating. 
* * * 

The reviews of the last quarter’s 
progress which constitute the main 
section of the January-March number 
of the ‘‘Forum’’ cover, as usual, the 
leading departments of public activ- 
ity. especially in the United States. 
The most prominent place is given to 
Henry Litchfield West’s review of 
‘*American Politics,’’ and this paper 
is closely followed by a similar ac- 
count of ‘‘ Foreign Affairs’’ from the 
pen of A. Maurice Low. ‘‘Applied 
Science,’’ in its various phrases, is 
treated by Henry Harrison Suplee. 
Ossian H. Lang writes on ‘‘The Edu- 
cational Outlook,’’ and the editor Dr. 
J. M. Rice, sets forth under the head- 
ing of ‘‘Educational Research’’ the 
conclusions to be drawn from his own 
investigations, previously recorded, 
into the causes of success and failure 
in the teaching of arithmetic in pub- 
lic schools, 





Agriculture in the Rural Schools. 

It is my belief that the time has 
come when the principles of agricul- 
ture can be profitably taught in our 
rural schools; that the teachers, both 
men and women, now employed in 
our rural schools can be fitted for this 
work; that our country boys and girls 
will receive such instruction eagerly, 
intelligently, and profitably; and that 
the best interests of our _ people, 
moral, intellectual, physical and 
material, will be wonderfully pro- 
moted by instructing even one gener- 
ation of youth along these practical 
lines. —Geo. TZ. Winston in the 
Progressive Farmer. 





Wanted. 


A wide-awake agent to represent our combined jour- 
nal the NoRMAL INSTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS WORLD, 


also the WorLD’s EVENTs at every gathering of teachers, and in every city 


and town. 


The special price of Fifty Cents a year, or Three Years for $1.00, 


so favorably known to readers of the NoRMAL INSTRUCTOR—TEACHERS WORLD, 
will prevail with the new journal until March 10. 
Sample copies of each paper and our card of ‘‘ Attractive Offers’’ free. Ask 


for terms to agents. 





You will be surprised at their liberality. 


INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING CO., @ Dansville, N.Y. 


Teese is no oatoee profession which aus 
equal opportunities for a = person with an 


education and 
A. B. Chandler, Rx Predden " Posa- 
tal Tel ~ h-Cable Co., says in the 
ph g Post: Roig yo J gil 
te furnish better 
responsible positions in ‘ae world’s "s alfairs than is 
true of almost any other employment,” 


We Teach Telegraphy Thoroughly 
P..4 gant was established in 1874, and is en- 
ont A railway and telegraph’ officials. It 
fr oe A. institution in. which a student can be- 
come entirely qualified for a position. We assist 
our graduates to positions, Read testimonials which 
the limited space permits us to publish, 
bad y position as telegraph operator with C. & G. T. 
Ry. due to thorough instruction received at 
Dodge's Institute-’—J am: LS Guthrie, Box 
100, Upton Works, uron, Mic 
“My position with the WV. Fel. Co, is due to in- 
strat on passive’ gt at Dodge's Tnstiete. Itis by’ ex- 
i] cellent schoo nn, Telegraph Op- 
erator, 4624 Langley Ave., Chicago, 
“I owe my position as Agent and Operator for the 
Tl. Cent. R. R. to the thorough instruction received 
at Dodge's Institute."—~Geo, N. Duerkop, 
Agent, Leverett, Ill, 
Our Institution is the best equipped in the 
4 country. Our teachers are practical operators of 
long experience. Total cost—tuition (telegraphy 
ty; Ba ie board and room, six months’ | 
coure, 88 can be reduced one-half, Write 
to-day for 


DODGE’S INSTITUTE, 
Valparaiso, Ind, 




















Was Shakespeare a Roman Catholic? by 
Appleton Morgan, Stammering, by F. Townsend 
Southwick, in 


ACTION AND UTTERANCE. 


A unique review of ploeuioness topics, published 
by The New York Sc of Expression. 
Townsend Southwick, Seammions Stebbins, Prin- 
cipals. It contains articles of interest to teachers of 
English, Reading, Vocal and Physical Culture, 
Send us the names of five persons interested and re- 
ceiveacopy free. 


Room 42, 318 W. 57th St., New York. 


NEW YORK CORRESPONDENCE 
AND PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


$1 East 125th Street, New York. 
(Mt. Morris Bank Building). Students prepared for 
REGENTS, CIVIL SERVICE Steer. 
COMMERCIAL LAW, K KEEPING 
SINESS PRACK TICE, 
By Mail or class instruction. Open day and evening, 
Send for Prospectus and Terms. 


Gah Ga £2 
DEGREE BUSINESS COURSE 


in Bookkeeping, Shorthand, and all the commer- 
cial branches at home by mail. Or come and 
take course AT THE COLLEGE. Enroll atany 
time. PF arm care in College Building. Terms 

Catalogue free. Write C. J. Burton, Pres. 
Tahaske Business College Oskaloosa, lowa. 














Central University 


Incorporated Sept. 23rd, 1896. Offers apecpansed 
facilities for the prosecution of studies in Lan guage, 
Literature, History, etc.,etc. Teachers or others 
terested in Literary or Scientific work are invited to 
write for circulars —- ey rg, for Home Study, 
leadingto deg ddress, SECRETARY CEN- 
TRAL UNIVERSITY, Indianapolis, Ind. 


LADIES—stupy at HOME 
sibility se enimteterinertot the sick. ar 


course universally endorsed by phy 
siciansand surgeons as practical and 
steno tele of comprehension. Ourfaculty, 


leadi d surgeons of Chi Our scholars 
enthusiastic Len + our support. I Digieme. RO free. 


STAM MER 


pty to any address. Enclose 6 cents 
STAMMERING SCHOOL 90 Adelaide St. ete 
or book MSS, for 


AUTHORS, *33& 


should write us for further particulars. 

FRITZ SCHMIDT. Jr., Publisher, 
171 Broadway, New York City. 
LA Webster Correspondence Law School, Tarry- 

town, N. Y. Pre for Bar Examinations. 
Business and the “practs of Law. Catalogue free. 


$ pays board and tuition 6 mo. by our plan, 
Normal & Business College Anniston, Ala. 


ht by mail $1 per 














mgaees plays 











Geometry and Algebra 





month Prof. E. M. Swan ford, Illinois. 



















College 
iEducation 


At Home. 
Our Intercollegiate de- 
partment offers instruc- 
tion by mailin the Ancient 
‘}and Modern Languages, 
Literature, History, Draw- 
ing, Mathematics and the 
Sciences. Prepares stu- 
dents at home in anyorall 
subjects for entrance to 
any college or university 
and for most pursuits and 
purposes in life, Students 
under dire.t personal charge of professors 
in Harvard, Yale, Cornell and leading colleges. 


Are You 
a Teacher? 


Investigate our Normal department. Courses 
repare for certificates of every grade, 
e assist in securing positions. 

Special course in PEDAGOGY ‘embraces 
professional work for advanced teachers 
and those aspiring to responsible positions. 
REVIEW COURSES IN ALL BRANCHES 
—Prepare teachers at small cost for examin- 
ations of all kinds—County, City, State. 
KINDERGARTEN COURSES—For moth- 
ers, primary teachers, and those wishing to 
become kindergartners. 

Full COMMERCIAL department. Tuition 
nominal. Text books FREE to our students, 
Catalogueand particulars free. Write to-day. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
Department 34 Springfield, Mass. 














$ BY $ BOOKKEEPING, . 
MAI i PENMANSHIP, 
eee == SHORTHAND, 
etc., taught successfully BY MAIL during 
your spare hours. Pay $10 for tuition, % 
books, etc, AFTER POSITION 


that pays $10 or more per week is SECURED. 
Better than per- Business men 


sonal instruction nce our orig- 
at half the busi- HOME STUDY inal, copyrighted 
ness colleges. methods as the 
best. Prices and strong testimonials, in our 98-page 
“Booklet B,” sent free. id: Department, 


ress Cor. 
DRAUGHON’S P. BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
Box 8. 3, Nashville, Tenn., U.S. A. 


SUMMER SESSION 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


July 6 to August 15, 1903, 
98 COURSES IN 23 DEPARTMENTS 
Including a Summer School of Geography. 
_ Single Tuition Fee of $25. Inexpensive Liv- 
ing. For Circular and Book of Views, address 
The Registrar, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


State Normal School, 
EDINBORO, PA. 
ESTABLISHED IN 186]. FREE TUITION. 


High-grade schoo! for teachers. Winter term 
of 13 weeks begins Monday, December 29th, 1902, 
and Spring term of 13 weeks begins Monday, 
March 30, 1903. Address. 


JOHN F. BIGLER, Principal. 


Complete College Course, 60 Les- 

sons. Good business hand guar- 
anteed . The Natural System of Penmanship- 
Best, Most Practical and Finest Course ever offered. 
Best penmen contributed.A $2bookifor$1.Now ready. 
Lessons by mail Sample lesson in ‘Progress’? mag- 
azine free. Hoffman-Metropolitan Pub. Co., 
45 Metropolitan Block, Milwaukee, Wis. 


TELEGRAPHY 


taught thoroughly and quickly. Positions secured. 
Catalog free. Endorsed by railroad officials. East- 
ern Telegraph School, Box 8, Lebanon, Pa. 


Shorthand by Mail. 


Pioneer complete home course. Catal e and first 
lesson FREE. POTTS SHORTHAND COL- 
LEGE Williamsport, Pa. 


























The Birdsall Helps in Music Teaching should 
be in every school. Send 25 cents for First Steps in 
Theory and Harmony, and full ;particulars about 
the helps. Address 

S. H. BIRDSALL, 
Ft. Collins, Colorado. 


\ Business men need you. Take 
a Course in Chaffee’s Institute. 
All ls located. Send for 


ra 
Catalogue. E. M. Wolf, Mer., Oswego, N. Y. 


TEACH YOURSELF TO PLA 


on tne piano by using Randall’s Musical Tablets. 
Price with full directions, 50c. Ransom H, Randall, 
Pub., 529 E. 62d. Street, Chicago, 
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Rural School Libraries. 


Arizona gives fifty dollars every 
year for books for school libraries to 
every district having one hundred 
children. California has a district 
law and makes annual contributions 
to the libraries. Colorado gives one- 
tenth of a mill school tax to its rural 
libraries. Illinois allows an amount 
not to exceed two mills, Indiana one- 
fourth to one-third of a mill, Iowa 
one mill. Kentucky two years ago 
enacted a law allowing the commis- 
sioners to use a part of the school 
fund for libraries, one to be at the 
commissioners’ office and then as 
much as ten dollars for each school 
district if the people would raise ten 
dollars. As a result, in two years, 


court house and there isa library for 
every 720 children in Kentucky and 
one book for every ten children. 
Maryland allows the superintendents 
to give ten dollars if the community 
will raise ten dollars. | Massachusetts 
fifteen dollars if the district will raise 
fifteen dollars. New Jersey appropri- 
ates twenty dollars the first year and 
ten dollars each year thereafter. 
Michigan has it in the Cunstitution 
that the legislature shall provide for 
at least one library in every township. 
Minnesota has a similar law. Mis- 
souri passed in 1900 a law allowing 
the commissioners to withhold five 
cents for every child enrolled in 
school, and appropriate that money 
for a school library if the community 
would raise an equal amount. Under 
that law, last year, the commissioner 
writes me, they spent $16,000 for 
libraries, and he says there never was 
money spent that brought a richer re- 
turn. Kansas, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, the Dakotas, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania and Vermont have dis- 
trict laws. Wisconsin sets aside for 
district libraries ten cents for every 
child enrolled. North Carolina passed 
a law year before last appropriating 
$5,000 from the state funds to be paid 
out ten dollars to every school district 
that would appropriate ten dollars and 
whose citizens would contribute ten 
dollars. Mr. Joyner, the State 
Superintendent, told me a few weeks 
ago that the $5,000 was taken up in 
three months; that they bought in 
North Carolina last year 2,400 books 
for their school libraries, and he said, 
‘We propose to keep that up—$5,000 
a year —until every school and every 
boy and girl ‘has access to the best 
literature of the world.’’—/oseph S. 
Stewart, in the Alkahest. 


‘> 
od 





Normal School for Teachers of Rural 
Negroes. 


The need of normal _ schools 
throughout the South is urgent; a 
part of this general need is that of 
normal schools for teachers of rural 





Negroes, and the question as to the 


every county has a local library in the | 


'kind of school needed is one that 
|should not be lightly considered. To 
jthose thoroughly acquainted with 
|rural Negroes there can be no doubt 
‘that the education they need is that 
‘which will lead them to be. frugal, 
| self-respecting, and intelligently and 
| purposefully industrious. 

| Each rural school should have, in 
/addition to the so-called common 
_ branches, a course in agriculture, in- 
cluding elementary lessons in horti- 
culture, stock and poultry raising, 
' gardening, bee culture, and dairying, 
and also elementary courses in car- 
|pentry, cabinet making, sewing, cook- 
ing, laundrying, and the care of the 
sick. To prescribe such a course of 
training without placing at the head 
of each school a teacher thoroughly 
| prepared to impart the desired knowl- 
ledge would be absurd. 

A normal school for teachers of 
rural Negroes should therefore be in 
an agricultural distsict; the school 
‘should own not less than one hundred 
acres of land; and a model farm 
should be one of its leading features. 
'The buildings should be neat and 
well-built, but simple in design, and 
as inexpensive as possible. For the 
boarding department, there should be 
cottages varying in cost from five 
hundred to one thousand dollars, and 
accommodating one teacher and from 
ten to fifteen students. The building 
for the practice school would probably 
cost about eight hundred dollars, and 
there should be one or more larger 
buildings for classrooms and a general 
assembly hall. — Southern Workman. 





psn ree ne 
The Most Pressing Problems of the 
Rural Schools. 


1 To provide schools for all the 
children and to bring all the children 
into them. 

2. To make the annual school term 
long enough to give the children 
thorough instruction in the funda- 
mentals of common knowledge during 
the period of their school life. 

3. To directly relate the instruc- 
tion of the school to the practical bus- 
iness of the farm through the employ- 
ment of teachers in sympathy with 
farm life and the enrichment of the 
school course by the introduction of 
agricultural subjects. 

4. Theimprovement of the material 
equipment and environment of the 
school by the consolidation of small 
schools, the improvement of school 
buildings and grounds, and the estab- 
lishment of school libraries and col- 
lections of materials for illustration. 

5. The making of the schools more 
thoroughly the centers for the intel- 
lectual life of the community by the 
co-operation of the farmer and his 
family with the teacher through asso- 
ciations and other agencies.—A. C. 
True, U. S. Department of Agri 
culture. 





One New Thing 


re pevtetgiad WOMAN and CHILD 
should have at once, especially every 
SCHOOL SUP ERINTENDENT, 
SCHOOL TEACHER and SCHOLAR. 








She 
International 
Globe and Geo- 
graphical Manual 


We sell these two beautiful products ther 
for $2.00, the Globe is produced pay ord 
phere upon each side of a heavy strong card pa- 
per circular disk 28 inches in diameter ; it is 

andsomely printed in seven (7) colors, and is 
used hanging flat against the wall. in the lap or 
on the table, Latitude and Longitude a e per- 
fectly and correctly preserved from one side to 
-— ae. 

e International Globe is superior to the 
old style Glob. because, it gives von a full and 
unobstructed view of the corelstion of land and 
water and the National and Political sub-divis- 
ions of each hemisphere, it s* ows all the island 
and continental dependencies of the United States 
and oth-r countries, shows the time around the 
world at any point, great ocean highways or 
steam-ship routes and ports of entry, the ocean 
cable routes already Jaid connecting the civilized 
world, and thuse proposed, togeth r with the 
most up-to-date Globe and Geographical infor- 
mation ; it is uot cumbersome, occupies but little 
space, is easy to handle while using, and jou 
don’t have to turn the world upside down to see 
the Southern Hemispheres. 

The Geographical Manual gives a concise _pre- 
sentation of the ee poiuts of Geographical 
and Globe study and gives a review of each 
country’s v ried material interests and geogra- 
phical peculiarities, etc., etc. Thesetwo pruducts 
are the strongest and best compilation or pro- 
duction of int lligence the world has ever seen at 
the price, and a Globe presentation of the world 
ec ntaining the F nowledge and information they 
do, cannot be duplicated anywhere with $10..00. 

They have the highest endorsements of 
Astronomers Geog: aphers, Authors, Edu- 
cators Publishers, Bankers and News- 
papers. 

We guarantee these products as represented 
or your meney will he refunded. Send $2.00 
money order, express order or registered letter to 





The International Globe Co., 
177 Times Building, oN. Y. City. 














Learn Telegraphy 


Railroad and Commercial Service 


Young men t y: 
Write at once for full 


Positions Guaranteed, particatars. address 


0. W. DOWELL, Supt., Hicksville, Ohio, 


TAC Can Be 


Learned 


Practical instruction by mail,in Human 
Nature, Tact, and Personal Magnetism. 


Send postal for booklet to ‘ 


Human Nature Course, 
ATHENS, GA, 


WE TE ACH Bookkeeping, Shorthand 

and Penmanship. We train 

BY MAI L you for a business position 

during your s are time, 

Prospectus free. Founded 1894 Warren Busi- 
ness University, Box S-9, Warren, Pa. 


GREGG SHORTHAND. 
Adopted by over 200 business and high schools in 
the past year. We cannot supply demand for teach- 
ers. The Gregg system is founded on natural princi- 
ples free from shading, position writing, and zigzag 
movements. Particulars free. Gregg Pub. Co., 57 
Washington St., Chicago. 


Shorthand Typewriting woven *taoe 


writers furnished. Situations for uates. D. N. 
Strayer’s Business College, Baltimore, Md. 




















SHORTHAND. Send for free lesson of the Pernin 
and convince yourself that you can write shorthand 
sentences in 15 minutes; spread all over the world 
on its merits; exclusive World’s Fair Awards. Text- 
book on approval. Write H. M. Pernin, Author, De- 


LEARN PROOFREADING, 





you a fair education, why not utilize it at a 
and uncrowded profession paying $15 to $35 weekly? Situations 
always obtainable. We are the original instructors by mail. 





HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia 
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Books and Schools 





President Eliot and the Public Schools. 

The particular shortcomings which 
President Eliot complains of, ‘‘our 
disappointments with popular educa- 
tion,’’ are all selected from the pano- 
rama of public adult life in America. 
He very ingeniously fixes the whole 
responsibility for most of the causes 
of his moral and intellectual griev- 
ances upon a lack of reasoning power 
on the part of the majority of the 
people; thereby projecting the in- 
ference that, if the schools had exer- 
cised greater care in training this 
reasoning power, the state of Ameri- 
can civilization would be more uni- 
formly satisfactory. The first two 
‘‘disappointments’’ which he thinks 
ought to.be remedied by improvement 
in the training of the reasoning power 
are the unsuccessful struggle with 
‘‘the barbarous vice of drunkenness’’ 
and the ‘‘persistence of gambling,’’ 
which latter he considers ‘‘ an extra- 
ordinarily unintelligent form of pleas- 
urable excitement.’’ Yet Dr. Eliot 
has been called pessimistic for express- 
ing this optimistic belief in the effi- 
cacy of the cultivation of the intellect 
as the method for annihilating drunk- 
enness and gambling. 

The reception of President Eliot’s 
remarks by the newspaper world illus- 
trated anew the readiness, amounting 
almost’ to recklessness, with which 
everything reprehensible in national 
life is charged to the schools. The 
prevalence of crime, indifference or 
hostility to the churches, irreverence 
to parents, gambling, increase of the 
liquor traffic, and what not—all these 
figure among the grievances for which 
the schools are held responsible. If 
these complaints could be accepted as 
evidences of a strong faith in the 
power of the schools and a sorrow 
that the expectations have not been 
fully realized, teachers might have 
reason to be regretfully proud of them. 
But, as a matter of fact, the charges 
represent frequently merely a human 
weakness in fixing the responsibility 
for the shortcon.ings of civilization at 
some place most convenient and at 
the same time defensible by reasonable 
argument. When it comes to a dis- 
tribution of praise for the good there 
is in the world, the credit assigned to 
the schools is usually less liberal; 
though President Eliot, for one, took 
pains to enumerate a number of 
American achievements whose . de- 
velopment he believed to have been 
due to the influence of the schools. 
Rightly or wrongly, the schools, 
especially the common schools, are 
held to account for whatever is awry 
in civilization, whether this is due to 
a weak moral sense or to lack of in- 
telligent reasoning in the mass of the 
people. Reformers are regarding the 
schools with growing faith in their 
Power to shape the future of the 
nation. At the recent State conven- 
tion of New York police chiefs, at 


Elmira, the spreading feeling ex- 
pressed itself in the suggestion by 
Chief Moore to the effect that the 


criminal court of the State should be’ 


introduced as a study in the public 
school. — Ossian H. Lang, in the 
January-March Forum. : 


> 


Fifty Millions for Schools. 


The report of the Department of 
Public Instruction of the State of New 
York shows that the total amount ex- 
pended for the support of elementary, 
secondary, and higher education in 
this state during the last school year 
was $49,331,967, of which secondary 
education cost $6,628,225, high schools 
cost $4,225,083 and academic $2,183, - 
625. Teachers’ salaries cost $22,716,- 
338, being an average annual salary of 
$580.33, an increase of $17.69 over the 
previous year. There were 435,775 
children attending the 10,690 school 
districts in the towns, and 832,910 in 
the 1,000 city districts. This makes 
a total school registration of 1,268,- 
625. Total of licensed teachers em- 
ployed, 33,390, of whom 15,631 were in 
the country districts, and 17,759 in 
the cities. The report shows a de- 
crease. of eighty-seven in the number 
of men teachers, and an_ increase 
of 1,132 of women teachers. The 
average cost per pupil based on aver- 
age daily attendance was $41.14. 
Based on the census of 1900 the 
cost of maintaining the public schools 
amounts to $5.14 for each man, 
woman, and child in the state. The 
report of the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education for 1901 shows 
that the United States paid for edu- 
cation an average of $2.93 per inhabi- 





tant, and that of the several states 
Colorado paid $5.02, the highest 
average. Massachusetts next — $4.96, 


while Alabama had the unenviable 
distinction of paying the lowest aver- 
age, fifty cents. The twelve normal 
schools of the state cost $317,829.70, 
teachers’ institutes cost $40, 742.03, and 
teachers training classes and schools 
$105,151.32. In the state there were 
11,889 school houses, of an estimated 
value of $92, 207, 473. 





The Crisis, 

Richard Carvel, 

A Speckled Bird, 

The Right of Way, 

The Leopard’s Spots, 

To Have and to Hold, 
Alice of Old Vincennes, 


and nearly one hundred other first-class 
recent novels (regular $1.50 editions) are 
given as a reward for securing subscrib- 
ers to our journals—Normal Instructor- 
Teachers World and World’s Events. 
See complete list and terms on another 





page. 
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what correspondence instruction 
iq AVE YOU EVER CONSIDERED might do for you ? What problems 
Er a in your life it might solve, what 
opportunity it may offer to achieve your ambition? Are you familiar with what this plan of 
teaching by mail has done, and is doing, for others? Do you know that you can get an edu- 
cation as broad and thorough as at the leading resident universities? Thatin the NATIONAL 
CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE degrees are conferred under authority of an act of Congress, 
which represent the same scholarly attainments as degrees from any other college? 

If you can do so, attend a good resident university ; we do not underestimate the advan- 
tage of personal contact with enthusiastic teachers, Bat if circumstances close this course to 
you, write to the NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE and we will show you what you 
ye bap oe by SpARE-TIME STUDY without leaving home, without interruption to your 
duties, and with trifling expense. Tuition fees may be paid in instalments. 


BEGIN THE NEW YEAR WITH THE RESOLUTION 


to learn more and so end the year better equipped to carn more and to take a higher place in 
—- Select the study for which you are fitted by taste and talent and pursue it to the 
end. 
In the SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND LANGUAGES you can obtain a 
complete college education or you may pursue any single study. 
In the SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING are offered EIGHTEEN COMPLETE 
CoursEs in the various branches of Civil Engineering. 
In the SCHOOL OF BOOKKEEPING AND BUSINESS students are 
really prepared for business success. 
In the SCHOOL OF SHORTHAND AND TYPEWRITING the in- 
struction is e "| thorough. 
In the SCHOOL OF ENGLISH all the subjects of elementary English 
are well and interestingly taught. 
In the SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, conducted by practical journalists, 
we give careful and complete instruction. 


We were the originators of correspondence instruction as applied to Civil Service examinations 
Sor Government positions. More than 13,000 appointments made last year. Hundreds of those 
whom we have prepared have been appointed. The chances for appointment were never 
better. Write for particulars as to positions, salaries, etc. 

In writing for circulars, which will be sent free, state the subject in which you are inter- 


; NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE, 
44-55 SECOND NAT'L BANK BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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CATON’S SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING. 


THOROUGH COURSES IN 


Electricity, Mathematics, Wireless and Morse Telegraphy, Physics, Mechani- 
cal and Architectural Drawing and Mechanical, Electrical, Steam, Marine 
Mining and Civil Engineering. 

GRADUATES CONSTANTLY IN DEMAND AT GOOD SALARIES. 











Martin Jennings Caton, Pres., Buffalo, N. Y. 
BOOK-KEEPING 


LEARN Or TELEGRAPHY 


which will make you independent for life. We are success- 
fully fitting men and women by mail for book-keepers, tele- 
graphers, cashiers and —— secretaries, enabling them to 
secure positions, in railroad offices, large business houses, 
banks, broker’s and lawyer’s offices, etc. They are always in 
i demand, the advancement is rapid and the pay from 860 to $150 
i} a@monthandmore. These professions have led to positions of 
Senators were once book-keepers, con- 
phers. The 





influence and power. 
gressmen clerks, and railroad presidents tele, 
congressional records prove this. The cost is trifling, the 
system so simple that you graduate inafew weeks. Our Home 
Study course is the most thorough ever conceived. Find out 
more about it free of charge by sending name and address to 


MICHIGAN BUSINESS INSTITUTE, 
285 Institute Building, ° ° Kalamazoe, Mich. 
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WING PIANO. No other piano made equals this in style and design of case. 


Sent on Trial; Freight Prepaid 


The 


Wing Piano 


Style 29 


Concert Grand 
Upright 


a Save from $75 to $200 


agent 
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“T should like to say a few words 
about your pianos and manner of doing 
business. No one-is doing themselves 
justice in not availing themselves of your 
most liberal terms. The tone, touch and 
durability of your pianos cannot be 
questioned. The instrumental attach- 
ment pleases every one who hearsit,and 
allows a combination of effects which 
cannot be equaled.””»— ALBERT DRAE- 
GERT, Thornbury. lowa, 

“The piano I bought of you in Decem- 
ber is giving us the very best satisfaction. 
In tone, touch and workmanship it is 
certainly extra fine. The strangest part 
of it seems to be that you can sell such 
an instrument for such a low price.’’— 
F. D. GREEN, Perry, Lake County, Ohio. 











ALL 
tone, double lever, grand repeating action. 
circassian walnut, dark rich mahogany, genuine quarted oak, and ebonized. 


Over 33,000 Wing Pianos 


We sell the WING PIANO on easy payments, and take old instruments in exchange. 

About pianos sent free on request. The only complete book of its kind 
ever published. Ever: 
are just as carefully made as W' 
tone, easy action, very handsome appearance, and need no tuning. Wing 
are sold direct from the factory, sent on trial, and sold on easy monthly payments. 
For catalogue aud prices write to 


212-214 East 12th Street 
1868 — 35th Year — 1903 


material. 


A Complete Book of Information 


Wing Organs 
WING & SON, 


stores, and 


freight prepaid in advance by us, and without askin 
it in your home for 20 days; f 


The Instrumental Attachment 


without piano accompaniment, can be played just as perfectly by a single player on the piano as though rendered by 
a parlor orchestra, The original instrumental attachment has been patented by us, and it cannot be had in any other 
piano, although there are several imitations 
WING PIANOS have 7 1-3 octaves, concert grand scale, overstrung, giving 
Cases are double veneered, an 


ou Can compare it care’ 
if it is not entirely satisfactory in every respect we w 


have been manufactured and sold in 34 years. 
Every 


against any defect in tone, action, workmanship or 


i 


ng Pianos. 


We will send the above piano, or your choice of 23 other WING PIANOS, on trial to any part of the United States, with 
for any advance payment ordeposit. We will allow 7 to <i | 
ully and —. with the highest-priced pianos sold in retail. 

ll take it back and pay the return freight also. 


We do this to show our confidence in the WING PIANO. Allexpense and risk isours. There is no money to be paid in advance. We pay all freights. 


Other Styles to 
select from 


The usual way to buy a piano is from a retail dealer or 
. We do not employ agents to sell the WING 
PIANO. It is sold direct from our factory. To the actual 
cost to manufacture we add our small wholesale profit, 
The purchaser saves the retail profit. This means a saving of from $75 to $200. No matter how 
live, our improved system of doing business makes it actually more convenient and more satisfactory to bu 

a piano from us than to buy from a local dealer in your own town or city. Write us and receive full particulars 
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imitates perfectly the tones of the Mando- 
lin, Guitar,Harp,Zither and Banjo. Music 
written for there instruments, with and 


test volume and power of 


are made in all the choicest woods— 


WING PIANO is guaranteed for 12 years 


one intending to 


— a piano should have it. 
They 


ave a sweet, powerful, lasting 
Organs 
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THE “MYSTIC” 
ELECTRIC CANDLE 


should be in every home and by 
every bedside. It isespecially valu- 
able in case of sickness or for nursery 
use. It removes the need ofkeeping 
lamp or gas burning. You avoid all 
odor, smoke and dangeroffire. Itis 
the only safe light to use in closets, 
attics, clothes presses—any place 
where there are inflamable materials. 

The Mystic Candle is a perfect im- 
itation ofa genuine candle, set in a 
handsome nickel holder. Givesfrom 
1,500 to 2,000 temporary lights before 
renewing battery. Entire weight but 
a few ounces. 

Price, complete. $3.50. 

Extra batteries, 30 cents each. 

Send for free booklet of many other wonderful 
electrical articles, 


AMERICAN ELECTRICAL NOVELTY & MFG. CO., 
Dept. B, Hudson and Vandam Sts., New York. 
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HIS MASTER'S VOICE 
Victor Talking Machines—The latest improved and 
most perfect sound reproducing machine—is far better 
in Music, Speech and Song than any other machine. Its 


records are indestructible. For amusement and enter- 
tainment there is nothing to surpassit. Itwon the Gold 
Medal over all other talking machines at Buffalo. Send 
for illustrated catalogue. J. M. ANDERSON & CO. 
C. 6913 Normal Ave., Englewood, Illinois. 


PHOTO BROOCHES (0c. 


Send us any photograph you want 
copied and we will return it ume 
harmed with an exact copy on oneof 
these pretty rimless brooch-mountings 
for only 10cts. A!) our Photo-Min- 
jaturesare exact and pe 
productions. We send this . 
sample for only 10 cts, to intro 
duce our goods and send you Free our 
> large ill. price-list of photo-miniatureg 

jewelry, novelties. Agente wanted 
CROWN MFG. CO., Bex. 1197, ton, Mase 
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MANY ADVANTAGES. 
Perfect in fit, never ragged or uncomfortable. 
Very convenient, stylish, economical. Made 
of fine cloth and exactly resemble sien goods. 
The turn down collars are reversible giv 
double service. 


NO LAUNDRY WORK. 


When soiled, discard. Ten Collar or five 
pairs ot cuffs, 25c. By mail, 30c. Send 6c. 
in U.§. stamps for sample collar or pair of 
cuffs. Name size and style. 


Reversible Collar Co., Dept. H. Boston. 














SPANGLES & EMB. MATERIALS. 
AD =) PRR tithe teenie 
quemmcmmmmmmmmeen Tapestry Silks and Wools, 


Lace Braids. 


EVERYTHING YOU CAN THINK OF IN THIS LIWE 
that can’tbe ha elsewhere. Send 8 for mail list. Est, 1860. 
PETER BENDER, IMPORTER, 111 E, 9th ST., N.Y. 


WHOLESALE & RETAIL 











$20 WEEKLY straight salary and 
9 expenses paid to ad- 
vertise and introduce our Poultry Compound in the 
country ; rig necessary, enclose stamp. Dept. I. I., 
Royal Co-Op. Mfg. Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, fiitiss cticient service airect work 


(E) Allentown, Pa. 


Good positions for good teachers. 
Register now. Circulars free. 








WANTED TEACHERS To write for Special Terms on the Whitney Fountain 
Pens. Sold and guaranteed at $1.00 and $1.50. R. W. Whitney, 236 Superior St., Cleveland, 0. 














JANGELS 
WHISPER 


Beautiful Large Colored 
Picture, size 16x22, repre- 
sents an Angel bending 
over a cradie, containing 
asleeping child. 
A charming picture.— 
Agents delighted. Sells 
everywhere. Worth 50c. 
Sample 25c; 9 for $1.00, 
fpost paid. Beautiful 
e frames $1.00 each, $10 doz. 


J. LEE, OmahaBid 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 
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ACCESSORIES, INSTRUCTION BOOK, ETC, one 
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One prize of $100 and another of $150, pro- 
vided by William A. Wadsworth, a wealthy 
and public-spirited citizen of Geneseo, New 
York, are paid annually to the two schools of 
the state showing the best and second-best 
kept school grounds. The first has just been 
awarded to District No. 1, of White Plains, 
Dutchess county, and the second to District 
No. 5, of Mexico, Oswegocounty. The prizes 
are awarded through the State Department 
of Public Instruction. 
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Prof. Parkin of Toronto, who has charge of 
the distribution of American scholarships pro- 
vided at Oxford University by the will of 
Cecil Rhodes, is busy arranging plans for the 
assignment of these valuable scholarships and 
is getting the ideas of the educators of this 
country on the question. He was in attend- 
ance at the recent session of the National As- 
sociation of State Universities in Washing- 
ton. It is announced that it was there de- 
cided in executive session that the awarding 
of these scholarships ‘‘must be based on edu- 
cational tests, with no regard whatever for 
political interference.’’ It ought not to have 
been. necessary to so resolve, but having so 
done it is to be hoped that the principle may 
be lived upto. The prize will be a valuable 
one, and where so few can be chosen, disap- 
pointment will be sure to be the lot of many. 


ogo 

Our front cover bears this month portraits 
of three prominent educators, representing 
three different States: Hon. Nathan C. 
Schaeffer, State Superintendent of Schools, 
Pennsylvania; Hon. Lewis D. Bonebrake, 
State Commissioner of Common Schools, 
Ohio; Prof. James Earl Russell, Dean of the 
Teacher’s College, Columbia University, New 
York. Aconcise but comprehensive biog- 
raphy of each appears upon our next page. 
As indicated by these biographies these men 
have each done notable work in educational 
lines, and have touched closely thousands of 
those in the teachers’ ranks. Those who 
know them personally will be pleased to see 


their familiar faces, and the thousands of 


others who know them only by their work, 
will be equally glad to see them thus pre- 


sented. This portrait feature is to be con- 
tinued regularly. 
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We receive many requests asking us to 
publish or republish certain selections for 
recitations, identifying them, at times, by 
quoting a remembered line or two—and_ let- 
ting us do the rest. We are glad to accom- 
modate in this matter when possible and 
when we can convince ourselves that the se- 
lection asked will be of interest to more read- 
ers than the one asking for it. We are pro- 
viding material for one hundred and thirty 
thousand subscribers and the individual must 
not expect to be served with something which 
will not interest the mass; usually, however, 
the individual expression represents the 
many, and we so consider it. But the range 
of published poetry or material for recita- 
tions is so vast that our correspondents must 
not wonder if we are unable to locate their 
fragmentary lines and thus fail to reproduce 
the selections in full. 
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The Modern Language Association of 
America, composed principally of professors 
from the universities and colleges, at its re- 
cent annual session in Baltimore, appointed a 
committee to consider the state of English 
spelling, with the purpose of reporting from 
time to time upon matters connected with it. 
This would sound very much like a spelling 
reform movement, but the mover of the reso- 
lution under which. the committee was ap- 
pointed explicitly stated. that it was ‘‘not a 
committee on spelling reform, but simply on 
English spelling.’’ The committee is made 
up of nine professors from as many different 
colleges and universities. So important a 
committee would not be appointed without 
some object in view, and as it denies in ad- 
vance an intention to ‘‘reform”’ spelling, it 
must be for the purpose of encouraging the 
correct spelling of English as it is now con- 
structed. From all accounts, these college 
professors see the need of such improvement 
among the students who come to them. If 
this is the kind of reform intended, it should 
start lower down. What sort of spellers do 
you turn out from your school ? 


The New York Department of the Grand 
Army of the Republic has a committee on 
patriotic instruction in the public schools, 
and at a recent meeting of this committee it 
was decided to ‘‘undertake to raise a sum of 
money to be awarded as prizes for the best 
essays on subjects appropriate to civics and 
patriotism, submitted by pupils of the pub- 
lic schools of the state, the subjects to be 
selected, the essays reviewed and the prizes 
awarded under the direction and supervision 
of the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction."’ It was also stated as a fact in a 
‘“‘whereas’’ that many high schools of the state 
allow pupils to graduate without any adequate 
instruction in civil government and American 
history, which was followed by a resolution 
to the effect that ‘‘intelligent citizenship de- 
mands a fair knowledge of the subjects above 
named, that graduation from a high school 
should be conditioned upon at least one 
year’s instruction in civics and American 
history after the seventh grade, and that 
provisions necessary to secure instruction 
should be incorporated in the statutes of the 
state." The committee also memorialized 
the Governor and Legislature for an appro- 
priation to supply a copy of the ‘*‘ Manual of 
Patriotism,’ that splendid book prepared by 
Superintendent Skinner, to every teacher in 
the public schools of the State. These reso- 
lutions contain some things that are sur- 
prising—that high school students are grad- 
uated without instruction in civics or Amer- 
ican history, and that any school officer in 
the state has failed to provide for his school, 
the ‘’Manual of Patriotism.’’ If either of 
these conditions exists, the action of the com- 
mittee is fully justified. 


HAVE YOU VOTED ? 

Evidences of appreciation of our plan to continue 
the special rates of ‘‘50 cents a year, three years for 
$1.00” to April 15th are being received from every side 
and thelarge number of new subscriptions which come 
rolling in as evidence of the determination, on the 
part of our readers, to make the continuance of the 
low rates certain by giving full measure. We would 
like a unanimous vote in the form of at least one 
new subscriber sent in by each present one. Have 
You Voted Yet? 


Four new one-year or two new three-year subscri 
procured from o ethers, secures your choice of the copyrighi 
novels listed elsewhere in this journal, provided 12 cents extra 
be sent to pay postage. 



















Portraits appear on Front Cover. 
NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER. 
State Superintendent of Schools, Pennsylvania. 


Nathan C. Schaeffer was born February 3, 1849. 
in Maxatawny township, Berks County, Pa., and 
was educated at the Keystone State Normal School, 
Kutztown, Pa., Franklin and Marshall College, 
Lancaster, Pa., and at the Universities of Berlin, 
Leipsic and Tuebingen. He taught Latin for 
several years at Franklin and Marshall College, 
and was Principal of the Keystone State Normal 
School at Kutztown for sixteen years. He has 
been State Superintendent since 1893. This is by 
no means the full measure of his activities. He 
is editor of ‘‘ Pennsylvania School Journal,’’ and 
of ‘‘Bible Readings for Schools’’ published by 
the American Book Company. He is the author 
of introductions to ‘‘Life of Henry Harbaugh,*’ 
and to ‘‘Riddle’s Nicholas Comenius.’’ He was 
also the author of Volume I. in Lippincott’s 
Educational Series (‘‘Thinking and Learning to 
Think,’’) and of the ‘‘History of Education in 
Pennsylvania.’’ Mr. Schaeffer is a member of 
the Pennsylvania Commission on Industrial Edu- 
cation, of the State Capitol Commission, of the 
Pennsylvania German Society, and has been Chan- 
cellor of the Pennsylvania Chautauqua at Mt. Gret- 
na since 1901. 





JAMES EARL RUSSELL. 


Dean of Teacher’s College, Columbia University, 
New York. 


Dean James Earl Russell was born at Hamden, 
N. Y., in 1864. Trained in the public schools 
and at Delaware Academy, Delhi, N. Y., he was 
graduated from Cornell University in 1887, win- 
ning at that time election to the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society, final honors in Philosophy. and the post 
of orator for his class at commencement day. 
While in college he indicated the trend of his 
future thought by establishing and conducting a 
university department in the ‘‘Ithaca Daily Jour- 
nal,’’ and by founding and becoming the first 
president of the University Classical Association. 
after teaching in the high school at Potsdam, Pa., 
and acting as principal of the Cascadilla School in 
Ithaca, which was reorganized and_ directed 
toward its present success under his guidance, 
Dean Russell went in 1893 for two years of travel 
and study in Europe. While oa the continent he 
performed the functions of European Commis- 
sioner of the Regents of the University of the 
State of New York and Agent for the Government 
Bureau of Education at Washington. He studied 
also at the Universities of Jena and Leipzig, re- 
ceiving from the latter the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy. While yet in Europe, Dr. Russell 
was appointed Professor of Philosophy and Educa- 
tion in the University of Colorado. Here he 
spent the years from 1895 to 1897, bringing the 
University into close relations with the secondary 
schools of the State. In 1897, Professor Russell 
was called to Teachers College to occupy the chair 
of History of Education. Soon after, in the de- 
velopment of a plan for the union of Teachers 
College with Columbia University. Professor Rus- 
sell was called to the Deanship of the College. 
Under his direction the union of the College 
with the University has been consummated, and 
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the development of the College itself has been 
truly phenomenal. In 1898 seventy-two students 
were enrolled, no one of whom was doing gradu- 
ate work. In 1902, seven hundred and eight 
students were enrolled, of whom nearly two hun- 
dred were graduates of other colleges. The 


College has recently been honored by a pledge of: 


half a million dollars by Mr. John D. Rockefeller. 





LEWIS D. BONEBRAKE. 
State Commissioner of Common Schools, Ohio. 


Hon. Lewis D. Bonebrake, State Commissioner 
of Common Schools of Ohio, was elected to this 
responsible position in November, 1897 and re- 
elected in 1900, his second term expiring in July, 
1904. Mr. Bonebrake is a practical exponent 
of the Ohio public school system. He was born 
August 23, 1857, at Westerville, Franklin County, 
Ohio, and reared upon a farm. Until fourteen 
he attended the district school. Then he com- 
pleted the high school course in the village and in 
1897 entered Otterbein University, Westerville, 
graduating in the class of ’82. He taught several 
winter terms of school during that time and after 
graduating entered upon his life work. He suc- 
cessfully superintended village and city schools 
until called to his present position. During his 
administration he has secured legislation provid- 
ing standards for township and city high schools, 
the establishment of two state normal schools, the 
best compulsory education law in the Union, a 
system of centralizing township schools, an in- 
crease of levies for both common and high schools, 
also the state universities. A system of public 
accounting has also been established, and before he 
retires to private life Mr. Bonebrake hopes to see 
a new school code enacted. Personally the Com- 
missioner is well known in all quarters of the 
state as he has delivered addresses in every 
county. He has also lectured and done institute 


work in a great many of the adjoining states, as_ 


well as taken an active part in state and national 
educational associations. 


Turn to the Old Paths. 








BY MRS. ALICE CARY WALDEN. 


Now, just as we have gottten the educational 
machine to running beautifully, our educators are 
beginning to find screws loose here and there, 
and all the wheels are jumping the cogs. 

Lately, in a public address, I heard a Doctor of 
Education say: ‘*You are trying to train the 
reason, but you are not doing it. You are trying 
to train the observation, but you are not doing it. 
You are trying‘to train the imagination, but you 
are not doing it.’’ Another Doctor said, ‘‘ You 
are tearing down our present system, what have 
you to offer in its place?’’ ‘‘Nothing, nothing, 
my work is destructive not constcrutive.’’ 

I admit his charges are true, but we cannot 
train a faculty that the child has not. If a child 
has an imagination, the excessive drill he gets in 
the public school will probably drill it all out of 
him. 

A few years ago I had the good fortune to be 
intimately associated with two country children, a 
girl and a boy who lived in a lonely, hilly dis- 
trict. The girl was very imaginative, always 
talking to the boy about play people who were 
living on the different hills surrounding their 
home. He would listen to her stories, and would 
sometimes ask questions, but never told any 
stories himself. One beautiful spring morning 
Merle and Marshall were out in the yard cutting 
grass with table knives for their calves. They 
had seen their father’s grain cut with a harvester 
the summer before. Merle looked over the fence 
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and said,‘‘See that big machine out there cutting 
down the grain, but— 


See this merry and happy band, 

This hand machine is the best in the land; 

It can cut it green or cut it ripe, 

Whichever it chooses it does with its might.’’ 


She laughingly went on cutting grass as_uncon- 
scious of having said anything out of the ordi- 
nary childish prattle as any baby. When she be- 
gan to read the myth stories she was delighted, 
but her brother never liked them, yet he was 
forced to read them to train his imagination: 
Merle has graduated from the grammar school, 
and is now in the high school, but we see no trace 
of that fertile imagination. 

A New York father said: ‘‘If I were willing 
to pay $10,000 a year, I could not procure such 
training for my boy in New York as the govern- 
ment provides for the poorest raggedest urchin at 
Hampton.’’ They learn by doing at Hampton. 
We must learn of them. If industrial education 
is the salvation of the colored race, it is also the 
salvation of the white race. 


I commenced teaching thirty years ago. Then 
we had no course of study or grades in rural 
schools in California, but my pupils learned and 
learned thoroughly a few things, . passing from 
one reader to the next every year. I hailed the 
grading of the schools with joy, for I thought it 
will make my pupils more thorough, and they 
will be more anxious to advance. I have fol- 
lowed the course of study carefully, and I now be- 
lieve that, with the assistance of the parents, I am 
helping to kill the weak, nervous children who 
come to me. There is an educational revolution 
at hand, and teachers must prepare for it or fall 
by the way. It started with the reformation. 
We are not doing the things we are trying to do. 
We must cease to train one-third of the child. 
We must come to the child and learn of him. 
The young child is full of questions, but we re- 
press this spirit. All teachers I ever met, were 
somany ? ? ? ? ? ? ? ?. Let us reverse this. 
So teach that this questioning may be ever awake 
in tne child. One way to do this is to perform 
simple philsoophical experiments before the class. 
The dullest child will and ask himself ‘*why?’’ 
We must start school gardens. We must study 
the steps our government is taking to foster agri- 
culture. Cornell is helping thousands through 
the ‘‘ Farmer's Reading Courses.’’ 

Let us learn of the Great Teacher who under- 
stood manual training; who drew his lessons from 
nature; who illustrated his lessons by parables. 
His miracles always awakened thought and ques- 
tions. We can teach the children of tne miracles 
which are taking place around them daily. The 
growing plants, the circulation of the blood going 
through all parts of the body giving good for 
evil, and thousands of others. Above all, we 
must love the children. 





World’s Events has been pronounced “the best 
condensation of the world’s news yet produced.” 
Every reader of Normal Instructor-Teachers World 
not familiar with it should send for a sample copy. 
As anaid to those who wish to ‘‘keep up with the 
times” it is invaluable, no matter what other journals 
may be accessible. Normal Instructor-Teachers 
World subscribers are made a special rate on 
World’s Events of 60c, for three years. 





Revised to Date 
We are now filling orders for the new revised 
Werner’s Universal Encyclopedia. Same special 
price and easy payments heretofore in force—$15.00, . 
$1.00 with order, 5c a day for 280 days. See descrip- 
tive advertisement elsewhere in this issue, 
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By Supt. F. W. Simmonds. 

What is the end of discipilne? 
ations ago, nine out of ten would have said the 
end of discipline is a favorable condition for suc- 
cessful work and the school was measured by that 


A few gener- 


standard. However many prominent educators 
of that day, held that discipline is a part of the 
training uf pupils for the duties and responsibili- 
ties of life; that the school should not only be a 
preparation for life, but an integral part of life. 
‘*Conduct is three-fourths of life,’’ says Arnold, 
and since conduct is fashioned by self-control, the 
chief end of discipline is to develop self activity 
and self control, that the pupils may become self 
governing men and women in life. In this sense, 
discipline is not only a condition for successful 
school work but it is one of the most vital ele- 
ments in the end sought for—character. Today, 
we accept discipline as one of the cardinal points 
in education. System and order are universally 
considered as necessary conditions for successful 
work whether it be in nation, army, business or 
school. 

Ask the average school ‘patron concerning the 
progress of the school in his district, and the 
chances are, he will reply, ‘‘Schvol is good—she 
brings them to time,’' or on the other hand, 
**School is poor—she doesn’t keep order.’’ Thus, 
although he may be untutored in the intricacies 
of school work, he feels intuitively or perhaps by 
experience recognizes the fact that order is a 
necessary condition, at least, for successful work. 
As to the number of disciplining schools, the 
pendulum has swung from the stern times of 
‘‘lickin and larnin’’ and a yard of rules, each 
with its prescribed antidote, to the other extreme, 
where the elm and cottonwood saplings grow un- 
molested, where moral suasion, childish study, 
and other fads seem determined to have full sway, 
by means of which the child is supposed to gain 
self control without direction and almost without 
instruction. It would seem that all the pupil 
needs to do, is to get somewhere in the vicinity 
of knowledge and absorb it. I am reminded of a 
story: A school ma’am of the sterner day ac- 
cepted an invitation to visit the school of her 
friend, a devotee of moral suasion. On her ar- 
rival at the school house, she found a lad of 
twelve winters meandering about the hall, hat on 
and hands in pockets. Said she, ‘‘Young man, 
why are you not in the room at work?’’ ‘‘Huh,’’ 
said he, ‘‘the teacher don’t interest me.’’ She 
looked at him through her spectacles, thought- 
fully, and said, *‘ Young man, if I had charge of 
you, I would make it interesting in more ways 
than one.’’ 

To be sure it sounds beautiful ari angelic to 
talk about banishing the rod and governing by 
means of moral suasion, love and smiles. Now 
love is all right and necessary in school govern- 
ment, but personally I find it necessary to mix in 
& goodly supply of sterner material, and must 
confess that occasionally it is necessary to resort to 
the science of laying on of hands. We must mix 
iron with our love, firmness with kindness, and 
ability with courage to hew to the line if we do 
not wish our pupils to be effiminate and childish. 
There is too much of a tendency while the pendu- 
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. vital power—self-control. 


lum is at this extreme, to rob the child of his 
rightful heritage, earnest hard work. All work 
would be turned into play and then, sugar-coated, 
that the pupil may be decuyed into taking it with- 
out knowing what has happened—like taking 
quinine in a capsule. 

Work is healthy and must be sharply distin- 
guished from play. To gain strength, sel‘-con- 
trol, and confidence in himself, the child must 
himself, work. He must grapple with hard prob- 
lems instead of sugar-coated ones, if we expect 
them to cope with the complex problems of life 
successfully. He must learn to think. He must 
know by experience what intense study meaus and 
by this know his powers and how to apply him- 
self. The illusion that an education will make 
‘‘life a path of ruses’’ should not be held out to 
him, because it is false and misleading. He 
should feel that an education will enable him to 
do harder work, more work, better work, to be 
able to get more out of life by putting more into 
it, that the world should be benefitted by his 
having lived. Not that his education will serve 
as a lever to hoist him above all work, and enable 
him to escape the problems incident to every life 
of usefulness. 

If it is argued that a certain class of pupils re- 
quire this of sort inducement, in order to encourage 
them to acquire an education, I still believe it is 
useless for they will likely continue to think that 
although the world owes them a living, it is cold 
and heartless because they must work for it. 
‘*He that cannot govern himself cannot govern 
others,’’ says the proverb, and it applies with 
special force 10 those who would be leaders and 
instructors of children. The really successful 
teacher does not exist who doés not possess that 
He must be master of 
himself under trying circumstances. Nothing 
brings order out of chaos so effectively as the 
ability to meet disorder, self possessed in a firm, 
quiet manner. It is child nature to delight in 
pushing over and demolishing everything that 
does not seem firm, and they usually test the firm- 
ness, ditto the unbalanced teacher. 

Be firm, make such regulations as are necessary 
to insure order and discipline and no more. 
See that they are obeyed implicity or, like the 
school ma’am of former days and a great many of 
the present day, make it interesting for the young 
America in more ways than one. A _ prominent 
cause of lack of self-control is making rules which 
are not enforced. Regulations not enforced are 
dead weights and no system can long endure them. 
Never make a regulation unless you feel that you 
are able to carry it out. Too many rules give the 
pupil the idea that those offenses not catalogued 
are on the free list. The majority of offences do 
not need to be forbidden in order to hold the 
offender accountable. He must learn that he has 
a great deal of freedom so long as it does not in- 
terfere with the freedom and rights of others and 
that by his own acts he either frees or enslaves 
himself. Certainty of adequate punishment is a 
strong factor in any form of government. When 
they are punished one day for an offence and 
escape punishment for the same or a similar 
offence a f:w days afterward, they will soon learn 
to count on taking the chances. He should know 
that wrong doing will be followed by adequate 
punishment of some kind just so surely as he 
knows that he will get burned if he sticks his 
finger in the fire. 

Since order auc system are so important, have 
order if it takes all day, (but it won't take all day 
if you can get it at all.) Require every pupil to 
maintain an attitude of attention to work whether 
it be in the recitation or at his desk. The .mo- 
tent you apprehend any disorder, stop any recita+ 


-school, 


tion that may be in progress; by 4 word or a move- 
ment of the hand, or by a look if nothing else, 
make it uncomfortable for the offender. When 
order is restored proceed with the recitation. 
This works so much better than striking the desk 
and yelling order. 

Talking too much is a common failing and it 
has been well said, never use words when a word 
will do, never use a word when a motion will do, 
and don’t make the motion if a look will suffice. 
The school will usually come to your level and 
will reflect your manner and habits to a great 
extent, your every word and action will have its 
influence in determining the character of your 
so will the general surroundings, the ap- 
pearance of the school room, the pictures on the 
walls, home environment and a multitude of 
things, all of which require that the teacher shall 
be a thorough student of human nature. One who 
comes to the recitation prepared in order that his 
pupils may ‘‘drink from a running stream and not 
a stagnant pool,’’ as Arnold says, one who realizes 
the importance of small things, one who realizes 
that teaching is more than hearing recitations 
and spanking bad boys, one who is intensely en- 
thusiastic and makes it contagious one whose 
ambition is not solely to average seventy and not 
fall below sixty, one who realizes that eternal 
vigilance is the price of success in every line of 
work. In fact, in the sum total, the true teacher 
must equal a man or a woman. 


<< 
> 





The Perfect Lesson Credit System. 





C. M. GRANDJEAV. 


Every time a child comes to the class with a 
perfect paper give him an X. When he has re- 
ceived five of these give him a mark like this 
When he secures five of these marks, let him have 
a circle O, and after gaining five circles give him 
a red ribbon with a star in the middle. 

When possible have every child’s name on the 
blackboard with the number of credits which he 
has earned opposite the name. 





_ 
~~ 


An Easy Way to Secure Books. 


All who desire books will be interested in our offer 
to give 60c. worth of books, at our cut rates, for every 
dollar collected for subscriptions to Normal Instruc- 
tor-Teachers World at our special rate of s50c for 
yearly and $1 oo for three-year subscriptions, and to 
World’s Events at our special rate of 50c per year 
or three years for $1.00. 

There is hardly a family but that, properly under- 
standing World’s Events, will become a subscriber, 
and most will prefer to take advantage of the three- 
year rate, 

Merely employing spare time, will enable you to 
secure a nice lot of books, 

Examine our list, printed on pages 4 and 5 of 
this journal, select 10, 20, 50, Ioo or as many books as 
you desire, figure out the cost and then go to work 
with a will to secure sufficient number of subscriptions 
to pay for them. Sample copies of both journals with 
which to work will be sent free of charge. 

Remember that for each dollar collected you get 
books to the value of 60 cents, under this offer. 
Agent’s own subscription not counted toward pre- 
miums. 

True Stories of Great Americans, which are being 
sold for $2 50 per set in cloth, or $1.25 in paper, can 
be obtained, in cloth binding, by sending subscrip- 
tions to these journals aggregating $4.00, o: in paper 
binding by sending subscriptions aggregating $2.00. 
These are magnificent books ard should be tread by 


every true American. 
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BY INEZ N. McFEE. 


‘‘The purpose of teaching geography is to give 
the child a rational conception of his earth-home 
and his relations to it.’’ This sensible view of 
the subject has led to radical changes in methods 
of teaching geography during the last century. 
A glance into Dwight’s geography, printed in 
1795, reveals descriptive text exclusively, with no 
maps or woodcuts. It opens with five pages of 
definitions relating to the natural divisions, lati- 
tude, longitude, etc., in the form of a catechism. 
The following extracts taken from a general de- 
scription of New England illustrates the manner 
of treatment: 

‘*Q. What are the general characteristics of 
the people of New England? 

‘*A, They are an industrious and orderly people, 
economical in their livings, and frugal in their 
expenses. They are plain and simple in their 
manners, and, on the whole, they form perhaps 
the most pleasing and happy society in the 
world.’’ 

‘*Q. What are their diversions? 

**A. Dancing isa favorite one of both sexes. 
Sleigh-riding in winter. skating, playing ball (of 
which there are several different games), gunning 
and fishing are the principal; gambling and horse- 
jockeying are practiced by none but worthless 
people, who are despised by all persons of respect- 
ability aud considered as nuisances in society.’' 

The pupils were expected to memorize this text 
word for word. No doubt our great-frand fathers 
would have been better versed in geography could 
they have had our present day text with its wealth 
of maps and illustrations. However, the text- 
book is not the essential factor. A poor text in 
the hands of an enthusiastic teacher may produce 
excellent results. There has been a great ten- 
dency to routine work in this branch, and prob- 
ably variety in the recitation is the needful thing 
in most schools. It is no longer the sole purpose 
to impart a knowledge of names, places, and 
boundaries, but to stimulate thought, and to give 
the pupils something of the many interesting and 
curious facts, scraps of history and of folklore 
that no single text-book should or could contain. 
It is the teacher’s duty to supply this interesting 
material. 

Modern geography addresses itself to tha 
youngest pupils. Reclus says: ‘‘Certainly we 
must always take as a starting point what the 
child sees; but does he see nothing more than the 
school and the village? That is the tip of his 
abode; he also sees the infinite heavens, the sun, 
stars, and moon. He sees the storms, the clouds, 
the rain, the distant horizon, the mountains, the 
hills, the downs or simple undulations, and the 
trees and shrubs. Let him attentively notice all 
these things, and let them be described to him.’’ 
This is real geography, and presented in its rela- 
tion to home and school surroundings, and, later 
to history, past and current, and to the various 
natural sciences, it is a scource of unfailing inter- 
est; and the recreations of which it admits are 

pre. 

Supplementary reading in relation to geography 
may be mentioned as chief among the many recre- 
ations. Children like to learn of the conditions 
and surroundings of the people in strange and 
distant lands; of modes of life unlike their own; of 





the natural features of countries which present a 
strong contrast to the scenes with which they are 
familiar. Suitable books for this purpose, well 
adapted to interest and instruct without bewilder- 
ing the young pupil, can easily be obtained by 
the teacher. There are many short poems which 
can be called to mind referring to geographicai 
locations. Among these are the _ following: 
‘Rhode Island Coal,'' Bryant, ‘‘The Fisherman 
of Beaufort.’’ Gage, ‘*The Nadowessie Chief- 
tain,*’ Schiller; ‘‘ The Catawaba River,’’ Kidney; 
‘‘Through Minnehaha's Veil,’’ and * My Merri- 
mac,’’ Lucy Larcom; *' The Old Jewish Cemetery,’’ 
and ‘The Armory at Springfield,’’ Longfellow; 
‘*‘The .Mammoth Cave.’’ and ‘‘Seneca_ Lake,’’ 
Prentice; ‘*‘Poems of  Place,’’ Longfellow; 
‘‘Bingen on the Rhine,’’ Mrs. Norton; ‘‘ Ride 
from Ghent to Aix,’’ Browning. ‘*Childe 
Harold’s Pilrgimage’’ will supply a_ series of 
beautiful poetical descriptions relating to places 
of historical interest in Europe. Narratives of 
travel possess a charm for young readers. When 
skillfully and naturally written, they may be filled 
with geographical information, and also’ with 
valuable moral lessons. Among the bouks for a 
school library, which throw light upon the sub- 
ject of geography and afford entertaining and in- 
structive reading in relation to the study, are the 
following: ‘*Carpenter’s Geographical Readers;’’ 
‘‘Up the Nile,’’ Edwards; ‘* Japan and The Japan- 
ese,’’ Humbert; ‘‘Boys of Other Countries,’’ 
Taylor: ‘‘Earth, Sea and Sky,’’ Northrop; ‘'Zig- 
zag Journeys,’’ Butterworth; ‘Days lies in 


the Tropics;’’ ‘‘Spectacles for Youlfg Eyes,’’ 
Sander: ‘‘Home Life In Germany,’’ Brace; 
‘‘Abbot’s Series of Travel;’’ ‘‘Three Years in 
Mexico,’’ Stephens; ‘‘A Tour of Greece,’’ 


Farrar, -‘Across the Continent,’’ Bowles; ‘' The 
Water World,.’’ Van Dervoort; ‘ Young America 
Abroad,’’ Optic; ‘‘The Boy Travelers,’’ Knox; 
‘The Cliff Climbers,’’ ‘Odd People,’; and*' Afloat 
in the Forest,’’ Reid: etc. In most instances, it 
will not be best to take the recitation time for 
reading. The pupils should be encouraged to 
read at home and in their spare time at school. 
A few minutes of the recitation might be devoted 
to profitable discussion of the subjects read. 

Imaginary journeys afford a valuable and _ inter- 
esting recreation, provided they are carried on in 
an interesting way. For instance, the journey by 
rail from New York to Chicago will suppose a 
passage through the gardens of New Jersey, the 
coal and iron tracts of Pennsylvania, the farming 
lands of Ohio and Indiana, and the lake shore of 
Illinois. Much interest may be added by ex- 
hibiting samples of products from the different 
localities, pictures of scenery, places and noted 
persons. relating stories and anecdotes regarding 
prominent persons and: places, etc. We have 
otten allowed each pupil to describe a short jour- 
ney from some point to a.large city or state, each 
one endeavoring to give a different description of 
the main point. 

Some physical geography should be taught in 
all schools. Where there is not a regular class, 
it will be best to include this instruction in the 
general information lesson. The pupils should 
be taught the use of the thermometer and the 
barometer, and should have some understanding 
of the work of the Signal Service. The whole 
process of evaporation, cloud formation, and the 
precipitation of rain, hail, and snow, my be 
easily explained and illustrated by familiar ex- 
amples. In connection with these, teach the 
pupils two little poems; ‘‘An Endless Story’’ and 
‘The Message of the Snowflake.’’ These poems 
and some valuable suggestions along this.line may 
be found in Payne’s ‘‘Geographical Nature 
Studies.’’ In studying the climates of the various 
nations, attention should be given to the climatic 


influences, not only upon the occupations, dress, 
and social habits of the people, but also upon 
their dispositions, their character, and _ their 
amusements. The pupils should learn something, 
too, of the formation of the earth’s crust; the long 
period of time which has been required for the 
formation; when the successive forms of life 
appeared, and what they were. An_ interesting 
talk should be given regarding the location of 
common minerals and the form in which they 
occur. Another interesting topic for dicsussion is 
the bottom of the sea, and deep-sea life. 

In order that the pupils may understand poetical 
allusions, it is important that they learn the 
poetical names of countries. Thus Wales is 
spoken of as Cambria; England, as Britannia; 
Scotland, as Caledonia or Scotia; Greece, as 
Hellas; Ireland, as Hibernia; Germany, as Ger- 
mania; Holland, as Batavia; Switzerland, as 
Helvetia; Spain, as Iberia; The United States, 
as Columbia, etc. The pupils will be interested 
in learning duplicate geographical names. For 
instance, European dispatches sometimes refer to 
the German Ocean, meaning the North Sea. The 
Gulf of California is frequently called the Ver- 
milion Sea; Dutch Guiana, Surinam; the Black 
Sea, Euxine; Australia, New Holland, etc. The 
sportive appellations given to some of our states 
will also be of interest. Some of these are to be 
found among the following popular designations: 
Michigan, The Wolverine State; New Jersey, the 
Garden State; South Carolina, the Palmetto State: 
Delaware, the Blue Hen, and Uncle Sam’s Pocket 
Handkerchief; Connecticut; Land of Steady 
Habits, Freestone State, and Nutmeg State; 
Pennsylvania, the Keystone State; Jowa, the 
Hawkeye State. The sportive names applied to 
the residents of the states are amusing. Among 
these may be mentioned: Buckeyes, Suckers, Bug: 
eaters, Gophers, Rail splitters, Pukes, Whelps, 
Weazles, Beef-heads, Gunflints, Tarheels, Sage- 
hens, Beagles, Jayhawkers, Muskrats, Buzzards, 
Fly-up-the creeks, Tooth-picks, Lizards, Hard 
cases, Tadpoles, etc. Many American cities have 
acquired humorous or poetic designations, which 
have become popularized throughout the country. 


FED THE PROFESSOR. 


This One Had “Dreams More Terrible Than Vis- 
ions of ‘The Comet.’” 

You must feed the professors and teachers right 
or they can’t do justice to pupils. They should, 
of all people possess a healthy nervous and mental 
organization. The teacher with weak nerves can- 
not obtain as good results as the one who has 
a perfect mental poise, 

‘It has been for me a most difficult problem,’’ 
said a professor connected with a _ prominent 
college of the South. ‘‘how to keep the nerves in 
proper condition and the brain in good working 
order. Lack of proper opportunity to take exer- 
cise, an irregular diet and improper food brought 
ona general break-down in health. I became 
irritable and restless and at night would dream 
of more terrible things than any of Dr. Holmes’ 
visions of ‘The Comet.’ 

“‘Upon the suggestion of a friend, who is a 
busy business man, I commenced to eat Grape-Nuts 
every day, and found in a short time a great im- 
provement in my health; the food contained 
just the right kind of nourishment for my body 
and brain that was lacking. The restlessness 
disappeared, my stomach ceased to trouble me, 
mental vigor returned and I am_ now able to do 
more and better work than ever before. 

‘‘When friends express surprise to find me so 
well, it is necessary only to mention the merits of 
Grape-Nuts.’’ Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. cy ht 
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Among these are the following: Boston, the Hub, 
Brooklyn, City of Churches, Buffalo, Queen of 
the Lakes; Atlanta, Gate City of the South; Chi- 
cago, Prairie or Garden City, New York, Empire 
City, Commercial Emporium, Gotham, and Me- 
tropolis of America; Pittsburgh, Smoky City; 
Lowell, the City of Spindles; Detroit, City of the 
Straits; etc. National songs and marches are of 
interest in connection with the study of the coun- 
tries to which they relate. ‘‘The Watch on the 
Rhine’’ of the Germans, the ‘‘ Marseillaise Hymn ’ 
of the French, the *‘ Russian March,’’ ‘‘God Save 
the Emperor Francis’’ of the Austrians, ‘God 
Save the Queen’’ and '‘Rule, Brittania,’’ of the 
British; ‘*‘ Yankee Doodle,’’ *‘Dixie’s Land,’’ and 
‘«America,’’ of our own nation, and others, are 
all more or less familiar. 

It will prove interesting to trace the derivation 
of geographical names. About half the states and 
territories of the Union have names derived from 
the language of the aboriginies, and the same is 
true of a great number of cities, towns, and coun. 
ties. In thousands of instances the old Indian 
names are retained for mountains. hills, rivers 
waterfalls, etc. Amusing accounts are given of 
the origin of some geographical names, as the 
following will show: An exploring party of 
Spaniards, who passed the great peninsula at the 
south entrance to the Gulf of Mexico. made a 
brief landing to learn the name of the country. 
An inquiry was made of the first native they met, 
who queried, in turn, ‘Juca tan?’’ (‘‘What do 
you say?’’) The investigators bowed and re- 
turned to the ship well-satisfied, reporting: ‘The 
natives say the name of this country is Yucatan.’’ 
The peninsula has been known by this name ever 
since. It will be remembered that the name 
America was applied originally to this country in 
error, thus giving toa pickle dealer of Seville, 
Spain, the honor which should have belonged to 
Columbus. 

If the teacher is a good artist, he can often, by 
a few skillful strakes of the crayon, amuse the 
pupils by comparing outline maps of geographical 
divisions with drawings of various figures of simi- 
lar shapes. Thus Italy is compared to long hunt- 
ing boot, France to an ice-pitcher, New York to 
‘a lion, Virginia toa camel, Lake Ontaria to a 
seal, Lakes Erie and St. Clair and Adriatic Sea to 
a whale, the Sea of Japan to a rabbit, Corsica to a 
hand, New Guinea to a guinea fowl, etc. 

Perhaps the best way to fix in the pupil’s mind 
what he has learned is by compositions of his own 
which will call out all his knowledge upon a 
given subject, and that will cause him to make an 
effort to increase his stock of learning. Subjects 
for such compositions may be taken from all parts 
of the geography. The following list will show 
what a wide range may be covered. ‘‘Downina 
Coal Mine,’’ ‘‘An Adventure in a Lumber 
Region,’’ ‘‘Making Maple Sugar,’’ ‘‘ Farming In 
the West,’’ ‘‘Our Country,’’ ‘‘Salmon Fishing,’’ 
‘**Some Noted Caves,’’ ‘‘The National Park,’’ 
‘The State of New York,’’ ‘‘The Hub of the 
Universe,’’. etc. 

Excellent relief maps may be drawn upon the 
board. The teacher is referred to the relief maps 
in any good encylopedia or geography for methods 
of constructing them. A little practice will en- 
able the most inexperienced to produce a fair map. 
Modeling relief maps of clay or pulp will effectu- 
ally fix in the mind the principal slopes, moun- 
tain ranges, and river systems. For various rea- 
sons, it may not be practical to work with clay in 
the schoolroom. Pulp is more easily obtained 
and may be preserved longer. The following 
directions fur making pulp maps may be of value 
to the inexperienced. Soak old newspapers over 
night, wring out and knead with the hands into a 
white pulp. Draw two maps of the size which 





cliffs, and blend in with the 
undulations of the land be- 
yond. The rivers may be 








cut out with a knife, countries 
colored, borders marked, etc. 

Map drawing should havea 
prominent place in all geog- 
raphy teaching. Puplis ought 
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at least to be able to draw 
quickly from memory fair 
outline maps of each of the 
grand divisions, their own 
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state, county, and township, 
and to locate the principal 
mountains, cities, rivers, etc. 
We believe that the best 
method of presenting geogra- 








phy is by a series of outlines, 
tracing and sketching. The 
following outlinesandsuggest- 
ions on the New England 
States illustrate the method 
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of treatment by this system. 
The teacher will find it ad- 
visable to have each pupil 
keep a tablet for ‘’Outline 


v2 Geography.’’ 




















KEY TO THE MAP OF NEW 
ENGLAND STATES. 


1. Saint Croix River. 2. 
4 Passamaquoddy Bay. 3. East- 











SKETCH MAP OF NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


Note: Pupils should learn to draw this map from memory: locate,and mention some fact 


of interest regarding each number. 


you wish the pulp map to be, and procure a 
smoothly planed board one and one-half inches 
wider all around than the map. Next make a 
paste of corn starch and a little powdered alum, 
mix carefully with a little cold water to the con- 
sistency of thick cream and boil three or four 
minutes, stirring constantly. The board and 
paste being ready, soak one map and one sheet of 
cartridge or brown paper, same size as the map, 
in cold water till they are saturated. Take care 
that they lie perfectly flat. Remove the map and 
paper from the bath and carefully lay them upon 
a piece of muslin in order that it may absorb the 
superfluous moisture. Let them remain to ex- 
pand about ten minutes. With your paste- brush 
work the paste well into the back of the board 
and upon one side of the blank sheet of paper, 
mount the paper on the back of the board. (Be 
careful nut to leave much paste upon the paper, 
work well into the pores.) Mount the map upon 
the front of the board; it isa good plan to place 
a sheet of blank paper over the map and work 
evenly over the surface with a round rule, then 
leave the work to dry twenty-four hours. Next 
determine and mark on the map by tacks or pins, 
1% inches to one-half inch in length, the position 
and altitude of the chief hills, mountains, etc. 
Work a little gum-arabic or glue over the map; 
let dry and then build up the principal mountain 
ranges. Make the ridges of the hills irregular, 
and none so high as the first point. Tool out the 
valleys in the hillsides. Build the pulp in cones 
upon the part marked by the rivers, keeping each 
point distinct, leaving the valleys to be filled in 
after the modeling has become partly dry. In 
making the valleys, roll a piece of pulp, half the 
width of the depression, then spread until it 
reaches the hillsides. Now make the coast and 
coastline; roll out a long piece of pulp and run 
one-fourth of an inch from the coast. Pressure 
of the fingers will make it approach the coast. 
Smooth the pulp down seaward where there are no 


port. 4. Mount Desert Island. 
5. Penobscot Bay and River. 
6. Bangor. 7. Kennebec 
River. 8. Augusta. 9. Port- 
land. 10. Portsmouth, 11. 
Merrimac River. 12. St. 
13 Lowell. 14. Nashua. 15. 
Manchester. 16. Concord. 17. White Mountains. 
18. Mt. Washington. 19. Lynn. 20. Boston. 
21. Massachusetts 22. Plymouth. 23. Cape Cod 
Bay. 24. Cape Cod. 25. Nantucket Island. 
26. Martha’s Vineyard. 27. Newport. 28. Prov- 
idence. 29. Connecticut River. 30. Hartford. 
31. Springfield. 32. Mt. Holyoke. 33. Hoosac 
Tunnel. 34 Green Mountains. 35. Long Island 
Sound. 36. Long Island. 37. New Haven. 


SUGGESTIONS. 


Discuss climate, rainfall, length of rivers, effect 
of mountains. etc. Look up early history of the 
New England States. Discuss scenery, manufac- 
turing, peculiar productions. Compositions on 
‘*Boots and Shoes,’’ ‘‘In the Maine Lumber 
Camps,’’ ‘‘Early Days in New England,’’ ‘‘ Places 
of Interest in Massachusetts,’’ etc. Mention 
the important events in the Revolutionary War 
which occurred in New England. 


Lawrence River. 
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Three years for 60 cents is the special rate made 
to subscribers of Normal Instructor-Teachers World 
on World’s Events. We desire the co-operation of 
every Instructor reader in our effort to build upa 
large circulation for World’s Events, and believe 
that every one who receives and reads it regularly 
will, through recommendation, bring us many other 
subscriptions, hence this most liberal rate. is of- 
fer is open only to subscribers to the Instructor 
who order direct for themselves. If not familiar 
with World’s Events, send for sample copy. As its 
title implies, it is a Monthly News Review. It 
reaches subscribers from the Ist to the 3d of the 
month and thoroughly reviews the events of the 
previous month, covering the entire world. It has 
44 pages, and is well illustrated. An important fea- 
ture is the special January number. This number is 
called the World’s Events Annual, and in it will 
appear a complete review of the events of the entire 
previous year, Tunis annual isa permanent feature 
and will appear each January. Three-year sub- 
scribers get three of these annuals and 33 regular 
monthly issues, aggregating about 1,600 pages, and 
(if subscribers to Normal Instructor) all for 60c, 
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The Relatives. 


MISS M. H. LEONARD. 


When we say ‘*The Relatives’’ we usually 
mean relative pronouns, but there are also relative 
adjectives and relative adverbs. The idea that 
belongs to a relative is that it connects with an 
antecedent noun an adjective clause that limits that 
noun. A relative, therefore, holds a conjunctive 
office as well as that of another part of speech. 

The simple relative pronouns are who, which 
and ¢hat. What is also a relative, simple in 
form, but holding compound relations in the 
sentence. Who is used only in referring to 
persons; wich and what in referring to things, 
and ¢ha¢ with relation to either persons or things. 
Which was formerly used of persons as well as of 
things, as ‘‘Our Father which art in Heaven.’’ 
For the lower animals wzch or that is used. In 
referring to animals as intelligent beings, who is 
sometimes used, as ‘‘ You, my gallant gray, who 
have borne me safely, ete. 

The use of who, which and what as relatives 
comes from the influence of the Norman-French, 
a language in which the interrogatives took on the 
relative character. The Saxon language used the 
demonstratives for this purpose. Zaft is there- 
fore a true Saxon relative. It is used as a variant 
for who or which, though only in restrictive 
clauses, while who or which may be used either 
in restrictive or in merely explanatory clauses. 

What as a relative is equivalent to that which, 
and therefore includes its own antecedent. This 
gives to the pronoun three functions in syntax. 
In the sentence ‘‘ He took what he liked,’’ what 
is the object of took, the object of 7éked and also 
the connective of the clauses. This condensed 
use of what was perhaps learned at first from the 
Latin guod. It occurs especially at the opening 
of sentences where the French would use the 
phrase ce gue. ‘Thus in ‘‘Paradise Lost’’ we 
read ‘‘ What in me is dark illumine, what is low 
raise and support.’’ In the older English the 
pronoun ¢af sometimes took this combined office 
of antecedent and relative, as ‘‘Do that is 
righteous.’”’ 

In addition to the simple relative pronouns 
there are others variously formed by compound- 
ing the adverbs ever, so and soever with who, 
which or what. Of these forms the ones com- 
pounded with so and soever are older than those 
in which ever alone is used. These compounc 
relatives, like what, may usually be analyzed into 
two words, and theyetherefore have three func- 
tions in the sentence. In‘‘ Whatever is, is right,’’ 
whatever is the subject of the two verbs, and also 
the connective of the clauses Who at the be- 
ginning of a sentence sometimes takes the same 
compound relationship as ‘‘Who steals my purse 
steals trash.’’ 

Who and its compounds have case forms; the 
other relatives are indeclinable. Murray’s old 
grammar gives the phrase ‘‘of which’’ as the 
possessive of whch, adding in a foot note, ‘* The 
possessive whose is sometimes by eminent authors 
connected with an antecedent of the neuter 
gender, but the connection is rather a poetical 
license than grammatical propriety and should be 
avoided.’’ In an earlier age, however, whose and 
whom were used with relation to things as well 
as persons, and there is a tendency in modern 
English to restore this earlier usage in the case of 
whose. This tendency, it has been said, is ob- 
servable ‘‘notably among our historians.’’ Whose 
is also freely used in poetry and in poetical -writ- 
ings to refer to things, as, ‘‘The glorious eleva- 
tions, on whose tops the sun kindled all the melo- 
dies and harmonies of light." 


In using the compound pronouns derived from 
who. care should be exercised that the functions 
given to one pronoun allow of the same case form. 
The sentence, ‘Avoid whoever is in a passion’’ is 
open to criticism because the two relations of 
whoever, as object of avoid, and subject of zs, 
require unlike case forms. The discrepancy can 


be avoided by the use of two words, as *‘ Avoid | 


anyone who is in a passion.’’ 
Which and what, and their compounds, are 
used also as relative adjectives, as ‘*‘Take what 


books you like.’* ‘’Take whichever books you - 


prefer.’’ In the latter sentence whichever isa 
relative adjective equivalent to any which, and 
is used to limit the noun d00%, also as the object 
of prefer, and as the connective of the clauses. 

Certain adverbs, where, when, while, and a 
few others, are freely used as relatives to connect 
adjective clauses with the nouns which they limit, 
as ‘'This is the place where he stood.’’ The 
adverb in such a case is the equivaient of a prep- 
ositional phrase containing a relative pronoun, as 
‘*This is the place at which he stuod.’’ 

The conjunction as is sometimes used with the 
force of a relative pronoun after such and same, 
as, ‘* Take such as you prefer,’’ z. ¢., Take those 
which you prefer. xt is sometimes used as a 
kind of negative relative, as ‘‘There is no one 
but knows it,’’ z e., who knows it not. Than 
also is sometimes used with a relative force, as 
‘*More came than were invited.’’ 

The relative pronoun, though it has no gender, 
person or number form, requires the following 
verb or pronoun to conform to the gender, person 
and number of its antecedent. This rule of 
agreement in a relative clause is most frequently 
violated in the number forms that follow anyone, 
such, every, neither, etc. Grammatically such ex- 
pressions are singular though the plural idea is 
suggested, as ‘‘Everyone who injures his book 
must replace it.’’ The case of a relative pronoun 
is independent of its antecedent and is governed 
by its own relation in the clause. 


Wit in the Schoolreom. 





BY MRS. FLORENCE HALL. 


That wit is a great factor in the social world no 
one denies; but whether or not it has any place 
in the schoolroom is still a question in the minds 
of some people. One of Webster’s definitions of 
this little word, that has made bitter enemies and 
lasting friends, is, ‘‘the felicitous association of 
objects not usually connected, so as to produce a 
pleasant surprise.’ Taking this definition of the 
word, I wish to make a plea for the teacher who 
employs wit in her daily intercourse with the 
children. Granted that she has good sense, good 
judgment and refinement of feeling, she need have 
no fear of being censured for a witty remark to 
her pupils. The teacher whose wit would ‘cut 
and hurt a child in her care, would under the old 
regime, administer the ‘‘rod’’ unmercifully. In 
either case she would clearly demonstrate that she 
had missed her calling. The conscientious pro- 
fessional teacher will get good results without a 
highly developed sense of wit, but it will require 
double the effort both from herself and from her 
pupils. The use of this happy faculty will make 
arecitation brighter and more interesting and 
will serve to hold the attention of a listless in- 
attentive pupil, who would otherwise require 
special instruction; thus taking time, which 
belongs to the whole class. Ella Wheeler ‘Wilcox 
says—- 

‘‘Laugh and the world laughs with you, 
Weep and you weep alone.’’ 

The teacher who laughs and is witty will have 

her pupils with her, but the teacher who frowns 


and sees only the dark, material side of child life 
will find herself alone. ‘The latter expression is 
not known as a proverb, but it has been as fully 
demonstrated in the school world as the former 
one has in the world at large. That wit is a mos: 
potent factor in discipline I have had abundant 
proof. To make a pupil see the ludicrous side of 
a misdeed will often be the most effective pre- 
ventive of its repetition. I think the chief 
objection to the employment of wit in the school 
room has been its abuse, not its use. Perhaps the 
tyrannical teacher with a sense of the ridiculous 
would laugh at the pupil and not with him, or would 
direct the attention to the pupil instead of to the 
joke; thus making a severe personal attack. 
That it requires a skillful person to make the 
proper use of wit in dealing with children I will 
not attempt to deny; but since it requires more 
than ordinary skill and ingenuity to be successful 
in thé public school work, I think anyone pos- 
sessed uf this gift should study to make the best 
use of it, and not attempt to suppress the very 
attribute which, if put to its highest use, will 
bring sunshine into the schoolroom. 





Helpful Hint in the Teaching of 
Spelling. 





BY AGNES COLWELL. 


Much is being said at the present time about 
visualization. 1 have made a study of this in my 
schoolroom and find that its importance in the 
teaching of spelling cannot be overestimated. In 
studying a spelling lesson it seems natural for a 
child to commit the letters to memory after look- 
ing at the word for a moment, and closing his 
book or his eyes to the form of the word, repeats 
the letters, oftentimes not getting the letters 
in their exact places, but studying the words for 
some moments in an improper form. Thus the 
child comes to class knowing all the letters of the 
word, but unable to place them in proper order. 

I have found that if a pupil can be taught to 
look intently at the word as it is printed (and I 
have better success teaching the printed form than 
the written) he can remember it better and learn 
it in less time. This method is confirmed in the 
Primary grades of the Chicago schools, where they 
have convenient ways of exposing two words, for 
a short time, only. The pupil has really no time 
to study the words, but he visualizes them. By 
this, I do not mean that spelling can be taught, 
wholly through the sense of sight though this 
seems the important factor. 





Woman’s Home Companion and 
Success 

Given as a reward for securing subscribers to this 
Journal as follows: 

1, Three one-year, remitting 50c for each, or 

2, One one-year and one three-year, remitting 
$1.50 for them, or 

3. One three-year or two one-year, remitting $1.00 
and 20c extra, and we will have sent to your ad- 
dress for a period of one year, either the Woman’s 
Home Companion or Success as you prefer. 

Normal Instructor-Teachers World stands on 
its intrinsic worth and of course no commissions are 
given as rewards for becoming subscribers or for 
continuing sub:criptions. We, however, invite every 
subscriber to become an agent at once, taking advan- 
tage of either our attractive premium offers or our 
liberal cash commissions, ere is not a teacher or 
student preparing to teach, in America, but should 
avail himself of the opportunity to get Normal In- 
structor and Teachers World durivg the continua- 
tion of the present special price. * Why not call their 
attention to the matter and remit for them? Sub- 
scriptions to World’s Events count same as if se- 
cured for this J 
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By CHILION B. ALLEN, M.A.. LL.B., M. D. 
(Author of “The Man Wonderful in the House Beautiful.” 


Kitchen and Dining Room in the 
House Beautiful. 


[Nore: Continua‘ion of the story commenced in our January 
number.] 


When we desire to enter the rich man’s man- 
sion, we press the button that rings the doorbell, 
and an attendant opens the door and helps us 
remove our outside wraps. Toenter the House 
Beautiful we call at the pink folding docrs 
just below the projecting portico, and, as the 
doors fold back, we look upon a double row of 
Attendants dressed in white uniforms, at least all 
dentists say they should be dressed in white uni- 
forms. These Attendants will show us how they 
remove the wraps from the guests entering our 
House Beautiful, if we give the boys and girls 
some peanuts or chestnuts. 

Let us look around us and see where we are. 
Oh, we are iu the Hallway of our House Beautiful, 
and while it is not the Blue Room of the White 
House, it is quite as beautiful because it is the 
Pink Room of our House Beautiful. On every 
side delicate pink is the prevailing color, even the 
floor is carpeted with pink. Ah, look! Here is 
a pointed gentleman on the floor, and upon my 
word he is fast at one inner end to the pink floor. 
Oh, he is a prisoner and cannot get away. But 
look, look how he can go about the Hallway with 
his front end, which is chiefly his business end. 
He is dressed in a_ beautiful pink uniform to cor- 
respond with the color of his habitation. These 
Attendants in white uniforms surround him on 
three sides and guard him carefully. Heis a 
very helpful individual and aids those in white 
uniforms to prepare the guests for the great Din- 
ing Room. 

While this gentleman accepts his share of this 
physical employment he is rather proud to call 
himself Mr. Taste Good, and this name, in itself, 
indicates that he enjoys an aesthetic nature, and 
rather prides himself on his artistic superiority. 
He it is who pronounces judgment on the qualities 
of all guests when they appear in the Hallway. 
You should ‘remember that Mr. Taste Good and 
these Attendants in white uniforms receive aid in 
preparing the guests for the Dining Room from 
certain members of the Juice Family, whose front 
name is Saliva. They dwell near by and drop in 
every now and then to lend helping hand. 
Some of the guests, who appear well prepared and 
starched sufficiently, have their starch changed to 
sugar, which is believed to be a great betterment. 

Sometimes Mr. Taste Good expresses his opin- 
ion of certain guests with singular promptness, 
indeed, before anyone has asked him to pronounce 
his opinion. He rejects or throws out these un- 
worthy guests the way they came in and he objects 
to their return. Generally, however, he is apt to 
say, when asked what he thinks of nice guests, ‘‘It 
tastes like some more.’’ I regret to say, never- 
theless, that his judgment is not at all times on 
a sound foundation because in too many instances 
he has been known to acquire, under the rule that 
evil communications corrupt good manners, some 
bad habits, which detract from his standing and 
influence in good society. For this reason Man 
Wonderful must educate him and direct his move- 
ments, for he belongs to the three hundred Serv- 


- Juice Family. 


ants whom the Man Wonderful must train in the 
most careful manner. 

But there is yet another duty which Mr. Taste 
Good must perform that is helpful to every mem 
ber of the household. Indeed, the affairs of our 
House Beautiful could not move with such ease, 
facility and rapidity if he neglected this duty 
because Mr. Taste Good is the one who makes 
known the wants and desires of every individual 
entering into the House beautiful, and above all 
he speaks for the Man Wonderful himself. And 
without this method of making known his wishes, 
desires and commands Man Wonderful would be 
greatly hampered in his usefulness, and his en- 
joyments would be interrupted and decreased in 
a marked degree. 

From the Hallway we may enter the interior 
apartments and rooms of our House Beautiful “by 
one of two stairways. The nearer one stands 
open most of the time, and is only closed by a 
little trap door when some guests appear who are 
accustomed to pass down the rear stairway. 
Looking into this open stairway we can discover 
why it stands open all the time, for we can see 
the rings of cartilage which hold it open. We 
can also see how this stairway divides and sub- 
divides into a number of smaller passages all of 
which stand open and lead into different paits of 
our Laundry (the lungs), and we easily discover 
that we are going into a pocket from which we 
can only escape by returning the way we came in, 
so, we will retrace our steps and pass down the rear 
stairway which accommodates many more guests 
than the one we have just tried. It is closed, 
without having doors, which is strange. And 
how is this accomplished, you ask? Simply by 
having soft folding sides, which come together 
when no guests are passing. We press lightly 
and are permitted to pass down, and the sides 
close immediately, and press gently behind us, to 
aid our movement. 

We soon drop right into the Kitchen 
stomach), and are kindly greeted by the Cook, and 
it commences to move gently as soon as we enter, 
because the Kitchen’s muvements are managed by 
some of those Servants, who do not wait for, in- 
structions from the Man Wopdérful. There are 
three of these Servants they pass around the 
Kitchen in three ways/’ ery much as the yarn 
passes around a ball (put your hands together as 
if holding a ball and the contractions of your 
fingers act like these Servants) and they keep the 
guests in motion while within the Kitchen. 

Ah, yes, I know what you want to say, that the 
rich man has a Cook in his kitchen. Certainly, 
you are right. And the Man Wonderful has 
always had a Cook to manage his Kitchen. She 
is a worthy and highly esteemed member of the 
Indeed, since she is generally 
called Gastric Juice, we might say that she-is the 
Queen of the famliy. We met her cousin Saliva 
in the Hallway. As soon as any guests appear in 
the Kitchen, Cook comes out of her hiding places, 
and greets them. Look about you and you will 
see little cupboards of an artistic, honey comb pat- 
tern from which she makes herself seen. They 
cover the entire surface of the interior of the 
Kitchen, and without any hesitation or waiting 
for orders from Man Wonderful Cook meets all 
guests and gives them her most helpful attention 
and aid in preparing them for the Dining Room. 
(Get sections of the stomach and intestines of a 
porker from a butcher and teach the children from 
these. ) 

‘*But I have one to assist ray Cook,’’ says the 
man of great wealth. I am very glad you mention 
that fact, because I want to explain that in the 
Butler’ s Pantry, immediately below the Kitchen, 
the Man Wonderful has two members of the Juice 
Family who assist the Cook, and these three aided 


(the , 


by many Servants prepare most thoroughly all 
guests for the Dining Room. 


You will all be deeply interested in learning 
about the Dining Room because everybody, old and 
young, large and small, takes delight in eating. 
Some take beefsteak and potatoes while others 
prefer pread and butter or crackers and cheese, or 
cracked wheat and cream or peaches and cream. 
or even icecream. Oh my, that makes my mouth 
water. The mere mention of ice cream and 
taffy and fudge awakens the Juice Family, and 
Saliva moistens my mouth as if I waso have some. 

It is rather a singular Dining Room because it 
is about one inch wide and nearly twenty-five 
feet long. In it dwell those little people called 
the Villi named after the man who discovered 
them, thereby giving to himself immortality and 
adding an advanced chapter to the science of 
man’s nature. ‘These very small people live at- 
tached at one end to the interior surface of the 
Dining Room with a free end. Just like Mr. 
Taste Good and everybody else, the Villi love to 
eat, and like some little boys and girls they are 
quite willing to eat for themselves and for others; 
and truly they eat for everybody in the House 
Beautiful. There are millions upon millions of 
these little people and they are so very small that 
we must look at them through a powerful micro- 
scope, which, like the spectacles that grandma 
wears, makes very little things appear large, and 
even then it is exceedingly difficult to see the tiny 
mouth that does the eating for all members of the 
household in the House Beautiful. Oh, you think 
it very strange that these little Villi eat for every- 
body, and you may think that you would not like 
such an arrangement because you would be de- 
prived of the pleasure of eating, but you will be 
astonished when I teil you that the Villi are the 
only persons in the House Beautiful who can do 
this gathering and eating the fvod that is neces- 
sary to nourish every member in the House 
Beautiful. They would all starve to death if the 
Villi could not eat for them, and, in truth, that is 
what sometimes happens. ‘Then how very grate- 
ful we should be to these very minute little peo- 
ple, the Villi, who do so much for us without our 
giving any direct thought or attention to their 
needs or how they perform their very necessary 
work 

The Villi, in some way, which we do not 
know and cannot explain, understand and know 
how to select some materials, that will prove use- 
ful and to reject and pass other materials, which 
cannot be made helpful, to build up and keep in 
good condition our House Beautiful. That which 
they select is conveyed to the mesenteric glands. 

By careful examination of every material that 
goes to a gland and with equal care in examining 
everything that comes from the gland we are able 
to say that glands produce something new. The 
Villi pass the materials which they have collected 
to the Mesenteric Glands, which are located upon 
and through the mesentery. The mesentery isa 
broad, thin membrane along the edge of which 
the small intestines, called in our allegory, the 
Dining Room, are attached. The mesenteric 
glands manufacture White Corpuscles. The 
White Corpuscles join the Red Corpuscles in 
forming the blood. 
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Best of Recent Novels. 


Readers of this journal are giver an exceptional 
opportunity to secure a large number of the best of 
recent novels by securing subscribers for our jour- 
nals, Loox over the list appearing on another page, 
select the books you wish and work for them. We 
do not sell these books, but cheerfully give them as 
a reward for securing subscriptions. 
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Paper VI.—The Literature of Greece. 
MARION GRAHAM WALLACE. 

So many ‘‘legend and lays’’ entwine the mem- 
ory of Ancient Greece that it is difficult to separ- 
ate the real from the -mythical. The historian 
Eusebius declares that a city was founded upon 
the northern Peloponesus more than two thousand 
years before Christ. The Pelasgi, who are known 
as a dark skinned race of working men, occupied 
Greece as early as 1900 B. C. The Greek lan- 
guage was introduced by the Achaians—a fair 
race, who came after the Pelasgi and easily sub- 
dued them. Early legends tell us that 1550 B. 
C., came Cecrops the founder of Athens. He 
was made king of the city he established. Some 
stories make this man one of the Pelasgic race. 
It is said that Cadmus with his alphabet came and 
founded Thebes in 1493, B.C. Pelops, the grand- 
father of Agamemnon, settled in the Peloponesus 
about 1293 before Christ. At a time later than 
the siege of Troy many of the Achaians were 
driven by the rude Dorian invaders from Thessaly 
to Ionia. These Dorians founded Sparta, so cele- 
brated in history for the strength and firmness of 
its warriors, and its contempt for the elegant 
things which tend to make life luxurious and men 
effeminate. The Greeks were not known as 
Hellens until a much later period. Many nations 
with their different characteristics seem to have 
contributed to the Greek civilization, but the 
elements seem to have been so well mixed in these 
old time warriors, poets, statesmen, historians, 
orators, sculptors, that the world could weil stand 
up and say, ‘This was a nation of men.’’ 

The literature this race has left behind is the 
most nearly perfect known, but from it all sub- 
sequent literature has been modelled, and_ all 
have vainly sought to rival it. The three periods 
into which scholars have divided Greek literature 
are: The Homeric Period; the Attic Period, 
aud the Decadent Literature. The Homeric 
Period lasted from Homer to the Persian invasion 
490 B. C. Of the life of the poet Homer, we 
know little. All of us have read the couplet: 


‘*Seven cities strive for Homer dead— 
While in them living Homer begged his bread.’’ 


The seven cities which contended for the honor 
of Homer’s birth were: Smyrna, Rhodes, Col- 
ophon, Salamis, Chios, Argos and Athens. Who 
ever Homer was, or what his fortunes were, he 
evidently knew how princes lived, and had traveled 
widely, and he had used his eyes to some ad- 
vantage. His pen knew well how to portray what 
his eyes had seen. [The writer of this article has 
abundant reason for not sharing the belief that 
Homer was blind.] ‘The two great poems of 
Homer, ‘‘The Iliad’’ and ‘‘The Odyssey,’’ re. 
main the greatest epics in the literature of the 
world. ‘‘The Iliad’’ is a tale of the seige of 
Troy, or Ilium, by the Grecian princes. Among 
the characters in the poem, Achilles stands out in 
bold relief. In bravery, in beauty, in wisdom 
‘‘in his fierce passion, his ardent friendship for 
Patroclus,’’ he stands forth a hero such as the fair 
of all ages would adore and the brave would imi- 
tate. Among the Trojan -warriors Hector is the 
favorite hero, a pattern of domestic virtue, a de- 
voted son and loving husband, the prop of a fall- 
ing house, he possessed a courage unexcelled by 


that of the valiant Achilles. A writer of prom- 
iuence has said that '‘In these two men the whole 
of heroism is summed up and pictured.’’ 

In the ‘‘Odyssey,’’ Ulysses, the wise old Gre- 
cian, is the central figure. The poet relates the 
wanderings of the grand old man, his triumph 
over difficulties, and his final restoration to his 
faithful wife, Penelope. ‘These two noble pro- 
ductiuns alone are enough to render the literature 
of Greece famous forever among the letters of 
the world; but later periods give us much that is 
high and noble in the literary art, and while 
Homer is without a peer, Greece has other im- 
mortal names, After Homer in point of age the 
didactic poet Hesiod ranks. His home was Boetia 
and he was a home-staying poet. After Hesiod, 
come the Greek poets who introduced the Elegia 
and Iambic forms of verse. Alcaeus and Sappho 
with their tuneful lyres followed these poets of 
reflection and feeling, with songs of passion ex- 
pressing the deepest emotions of the human soul 
with more thrilling touch than any later poets 
have ever done. 

The Dorian lyric poetry prevailed for nearly 
two centuries, and reached its highest point in 
the verses of Simonides and Pindar. Pindar was 
a Boeotian. The Athenians did not think highly 
of the intellectual qualities and attainments of 
this province, indeed, the sprightly and accom- 
plished Athenians often laughed at the stupidity 
of the Boeotians and other Dorians. © After the 
Persian wars, about 500 B. C., Athens became the 
center of Grecian culture, while Sparta became 
noted for military discipline, and was the highest 
embodiment of Dorian ideals. 

Ionia produced two lyric poets bearing the name 
Simonides; Simonides of Amorgos and Simon- 
ides of Creos. The latter of these isthe finer poet. 
The sweetness and exquisite finish of his poems 
made him the most popular of Greek poets, 
although his writings are inferior to those of 
Sappho and Pindar. Pindar was born about 522 
B. C.. For more than two thousand years he has 
been considered the most sublime of Greek lyric 
poets. Forty-four of his poems are preserved. 

The great Greek dramatists shall next be con- 
sidered. Three names stand out in unrivalled 
prominence; Eschylus, Sophocles and Euripides. 
Eschylus wrote his first play at twenty-five years 
of age. ‘‘The Perian’’ is the earliest of his plays 
which has been preserved. Most of the dramas 
of Eschylus picture Greek history and mythology, 
‘*‘Agamemnon’’ and ‘‘Prometheus Bound’’ are 
the most celebrated of his tragedies. Sophocles 
with his matchless tragedies adorns his loved 
Athens with a crown of undying bays. ‘‘Anti- 
gone,’’ will always be a standard of dramatic ex- 
cellence. Euripides, the third of these great writ- 
ers of tragedy, was a native of Salamis. ‘*Medea’’ 
and ‘‘Iphegenia,'’ are his great tragedies. 
Euripides produced seventy-five tragedies, chiefly 
founded upon the mythical legends of his land, 
but by his genius ‘‘he adapted them and brought 
them nearer the level of real life.’’ 

The period from 450-350 B. C., is rich in Greek 
History and Philosophy. Early in this age flour- 
ished Herodotus who is called the ‘‘Father of 
History.’’ He was born in 484 B.C. Others 
had written’ history before him, yet he was first to 
give full descriptions of the men and manners of 
the time. The great work of Herodotus is called 
Historai: (Researches). It is divided into nine 
books, each bearing the name of one of the muses. 
This nomenclature (I suppose we might so call it) 
was not done by Herodotus, but by the Alexan- 
drian grammarian. Throughout the whole work 


runs a deeply religious vein, yet their piety is” 


deeply tinctured with superstition. The style of 
Herodotus is gossipy and interesting quite in 
contrast to the philosophic historian Thucydides 


who followed him. Thucydides is known chiefly 
as the narrator of the Peloponnesian Wars. 

The next histurian whom we shall mention js 
Xenophon, a name familiar to school boys who 
study Greek. He was a pupil to the great Soc- 
rates, and one of his great works is ‘‘ Memorabilia 
of Socrates.’’ Other works are: ‘*Anabasis,’’ 
‘*Cyropaedia,’’ ‘‘Hellenica,’’ ‘‘A Panegyric of 
Agesilaus,’’ and a treatise on ‘‘Hunting.’’ His 
industry and the sweet and useful nature of his 
writings gained for him the soubriquet ‘‘The 
Attic Bee.’’ 

The Greek philosophers flourished from 600-450 
B. C.. Among the earliest names we notice the 
Seven Wise Men of Greece. Some of these were 
known as tyrants because they had seized supreme 
power. Others were prominent for learning in 
their resident cities, and so gained the title of 
wise. Here is a list of these sages with a maxim 
characteristic of each: 

Solon of Athens—Know thyself. 

Chilo of Sparta—Consider the end. 

Thales of Ephesus—Suretyship is the forerunner 
of ruin. 

Bion of Priene—Most men are bad. 

Cleobulus of Lindus—Avoid extremes. 

Pittacus of Mitylene—Know thy opportunity. 

Periander of Corinth—Nothing’ impossible to 
labor. 

To give more than a mere mention of these 
Grecian philosophers would extend this paper 
beyond all bounds. Anoximenes of Miletus was 
the successor of Thales. Heraclitus of Ephesus 
was called the weeping philosopher. In contrast 
to this name we write that of Democritus, ‘‘the 
laughing philoscpher.’’ These are the Ionic 
philosophers. Opposed to these are the Elatic 
philosophers with Xenophanes, Parmenedes and 
Empectocles as their representatives. Then we shall 
write the name of Pythagoras. He is said to have 
invented the multiplication table, and to have 
discovered some of the most important truths of 
geometry. He originated the _term ~ philos- 
opher,’’ preferring to be called a ‘‘lover of wis- 
dom,’’ rather than ‘‘sophos’’ a wiseman. Among 
his disciples, his authority was so great that they 
were wont to silence each other in debate by 
quoting their loved master, /pse dzxzt, ‘‘he said.’’ 

Among the ‘‘Sophists,’’ or ‘‘those who made 
men wise,’’ were Protagores and Gorgius. Soc- 
rates, ‘‘the redeemer of moral philosophy, ’’ probed 
the pretensions of the sophists and put them to 
flight. Socrates has no equal in renown among 
the Greek philesophers. Plato comes nearer 
sharing the fame of his honored teacher than any 
other. All teachers at the present day are proud 
to claim Socrates and Plato as members of their 
profession. Aristotle, the pupil of Plato, ranks 
among the world’s most learned men. His sys- 
tems have ruled men in the intellectual and moral 
world for many centuries. Then there were the 
Skeptics, with Pyrrho as founder. The Epicur- 
eans, named for Epicurus, and the Stoics, repre- 
sented by Zeno. Other prominent names must be 
omitted here. Each teacher must learn them for 
himself. 

We must now notice Greek comedy. Like 
Greek tragedy, it originated in the festivals of 
Dionysius. Tragedy preceded comedy about half 
acentury. Aristophanes is easily the chief among 
Greek comedians, although his name belonged to 
the middle period of comedy in point of time. 
The principal writings of Aristophanes are ‘‘ The 
Frogs,’’ ‘‘The Clouds,’’ and ‘‘The Birds.’" This 
writer was not merely a wit and a satirist, but 
possessed also the qualities of a great poet. 

Menander and Philemon represent the third 
period of Greek comedy. Menander wrote more 
than a hundred comic plays, but not one of them 
exists now except in fragments. ; 
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Anacreon. a writer of Greek love verses, lived 
about 550 B. C. His songs are marked by a 
‘sweet simplicity and bouyant cheerfulness. "’ 
Women, wine and love are his subjects. Conley, 
Bourne, and Thomas Moore have been his trans- 
lators, or rather his imitators, for the, transla- 
tions are so free as to amount to nothing more 
than imitations. 

ZEsop, the slave, who wrote the fables which 
have charmed us all in our childhood and taught 
us wisdom in later years, must be spoken of now. 
He 1s said to have lived about 570 B. C. He 
charmed his master so that his freedom was 
granted him Most of his fables are written in 
prose, but some have been turned into verse. 
Socrates is said to have whiled away many of his 
lonely hours in prison with this pleasing task. 
Barrius is chiefly known as the Greek versifier 
of AZsop. 

The golden age of Greek oratory is between 
450-336 B. C. Pericles is credited with being 
the first great Athenian orator Then we read 
the names of Cleon, Alcibides, and a succession 
of political leaders who swayed the people with 
their burning eloquence. Coxax of Syracuse in 
the fifth century laid down the principles of 
forensic oratory which are adhered to today. 
Here comes a list of names famous for eloquence: 
Antiphon, Andocides, Lyseas, Isocrates, Isaeus, 
ZEschines, Lycurgus, Demosthenes, Hyperides, 
and Denarchus. Athens was the home of oratory. 
After the decline of Athens there were no great 
speakers in Greece. Rome held oratory next in 
importance to military skill. 

Among the Greek writers who wrote just before 
and after the Christian era, we shall mention 
Meleager, Lucian, Plutarch. Meleager. though 
born in Palestine in the century before Christ, was 
of Greek descent. He was a Cynic philosopher. 
and is best know for his *’ Anthology,’’ a collec- 
tion of short poems by forty-six authors of differ- 
ent periods. ‘‘Anthology’’ means a collection 
of flowers. and Meleager’s work was a collection 
of flowers of thought. 

Plutarch was born in Boeotia, but moved to 
Rome, and gave lectures on philosophy. Coming 
back he settled at Chaeronea and wrote the work 
which has been a classic since it was written in 
the first century after Christ. ‘The Parallel 
Lives of Greeks and Romans. ** 

Lucian belonged to the second century. His 
chief writings are ‘‘Dialogues of the Dead,”’ 
** Dialogues of the Gods,’* *‘The Auction of Phil- 
osophers,’’ and ‘‘Timon,’’ which is his master- 
piece. Flavius Josephus, the Jewish historian, is 
classed among Greek writers, though in a previous 
paper, we have given him a place in Hebrew 
literature. 

The city of Alexandria, founded by the con- 
' queror Alexander the Great, was the abode of tal- 
ent and Jearning. Men eminent in science. poetry 
and grammar, dwelt there. Learning was the 
pastime of princes who employed the services of 
professional literary men. Theocretus, Bion. 
Moschus, are known as the bucolic poets of Alex- 
andria. Appollonius the Rhodian, was also se- 
lected in this Greek city of Northern Egypt. 
These writers flourished between 300 and 200 B. C. 

If this short study of Greek literature serves to 
point any teacher to a thorough reading of the 
authors of that classic land, it will have fulfilled 
its mission, and will have opened a store of never 
failing delight to him who cultivates the acquaint- 
ance of these ‘‘immortal dwellers on the shores 
of time.’’ 
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Heaven. 


The Teachers of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury. 


BY HATTIE B. BAINUM. 


In education and in every phase of human ex- 
perience we protfit by looking backward as well as 
forward. it is easy enough to look backward, but 
how am I to pull aside the veil that conceals the 
future? O, for the power to peer behind this 
screen just once. so that I might be able to write 
something about the possibilities and probabil- 
ities for a teacher’s life in the twentieth cen- 
tury.’ This much had I written one gloomy, 
damp evening as I sat before the grate enjoying 
its warmth and cheer. I had returned from school 
fatigued. and was trying to think of a few proph- 
ecies to jot down. As I gazed on the embers 
thinking. thinking, I heard a clear, gentle voice 
saying, ‘‘I have come to aid you in your great 
undertaking. I alone can bring the power for 
which you long. I hold the giant keys of the 
Unknown Future. From its dark volumesI bring 
you these beautiful thoughts. Take them and 
give them to others as I give-them to you.’' As 
the roll of manuscript was placed in my hands my 
invisible helper ceased speaking. 

Then I read: There has never been atime when 
the teacher has stood for so much as he does in 
this century. There has never been a time when 
the teacher could or did exert so much influence as 
he will in the future. Then, however, with uni- 
versal energy at the disposal of each teacher this 
sphere scarce could put bounds to his field of in- 
fluence. The pupils will feel an instinctive de- 
siré to imitate him, and to submit. their wills to 
his. This gift of leadership shall be his. All 
great teachers will have this wonderful energy. 
Their pupils will dwell upon these characteristic 
qualities, and will endeavor to reproduce them in 
their own lives. They will not forget the singer 
though they may forget the song. He has found 
that by obtaining mastery over himself that it was 
the best means of obtaining influence over others. 

The true teacher is not chiefly concerned about 
his salary. It is more important that he be con- 
scientious in his work; because, of this he will, 
succeed. He will make each pupil feel his in- 
terest in him, which will inspire the pupil to do 
his best. He cannot measure the amount of work 
by his salary, but will do whatever is necessary, 
and as long as it is necessary. His salary will be 
greater than the teacher of the past century, but 
this will not be his only reward. The following 
are some of them: (1) Intellectual growth; (2) 
moral growth; (3) growth of improvement in the 
art of teaching; (4) constant growth of mind 
among his pupils; (5) that he is engaged in an 
honorable and useful caijling, (6) the remembrance 
of patrons and pupils: (7) and the approval of 
That man should be made wiser and 
happier. is the will of Heaven. Blessed will be 
the humble teacher, who, without any chance for 
the great rewards of fame or money, renders noble 
service and leaves the impress of a genuine char- 
acter in one little corner of the world. 

The teacher of the twentieth century will be 
He reads the best literature, as well 


progressive. 
as the books of the Reading Circle. He will 
attend the Associations and Institutes, and _ will 


strive to do his duty in all matters of education. 
He has entered a new epoch in which men count 
for more than prescribed methods. and the produc- 
tion of genuine teachers is the aim. 
After reading all this I pondered long over it, 

and then I uttered— 

O let not then unskillful hands attempt 

To play the harp whose tones, 

Whose-tiving tones, 

Are left forever in the strings. 
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Inexpensive Manual Training. 


A LESSON FOR WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY. 
BY MERTICE MACCREA BUCK. j 


A book-marker in the form of a hatchet is a 
suitable lesson for the day given to memories of 
































Washington, and _ is particularly effective if 
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HATCHET BOOKMARKER 
decorated with a bunch of cherries in water color 


or a sketch of the youthful George chopping down 
the legendary tree. 

A large sheet—22x28—of Whatman’s water 
color or egg shell paper, cut into cards 3x5, pro- 
vides materials fora class of thirty-six children. 
The paper used should be stiff if possible, but 
drawing paper can be made to serve the purpose. 

Each child needs ruler and pencil, and must 
have the use, for a few minutes, of a compass and 
pair of scissors. 

The paper, 3x5, being placed on the desk with 
the long edges extending from right to left, the 
first line is drawn across one-half inch from the 
top. One-half inch under this another line is 
drawn. On each of these lines, 14% inches from 
lett end, make a point. Through these points 




















COCKED HAT. 
1 Shows First Fold. 


draw a vertical line three inches from the sop of 


the paper. 
fourth-inch from top of paper. 


On this vertical mark a point one- 
Set compasses to 
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FOLD 1 COMPLETED 
Fold A B up to Make Fold 2. 
2% inches and draw an arc about three inches 


across. Mark a point on this arc 13% inches on 
each side of the vertical line. Connect these 
points Zéght/y with the centre from which the arc 


was drawn. 
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Fold A B Back and C D Forward to Make Fold 3 


The main lines of the handle and blade are now 
drawn. It remains to indicate the flattened part 
of the top used as a hammer, and the netch for 
pulling nails. The children may be questioned as 
to those points. They may be led to understand 
that this is not a sketch of an actual hatchet, but 
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’ horizontals. 


a conventionalized pattern, possible to draw with 
rule and compass. 

The main lines being suggested, a. short 
horizontal line may be drawn through the center 
of the circle. (the upper point) and marks placed 
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FOLD 4 
Cap Turned at Right Angles Between Fold 3 and Eold 4. 


one-eighth inch on each side of the vertical. 
Points are then marked one-eighth inch above the 
long horizontal on each slanting line, and these 
are connected ‘with the points on the horizontal as 
in the sketch. The spiked end of the hatchet is 
drawn by marking points on the horizontals one- 
half inch from the left edge of the paper and 
extending a vertical line drawn through these 
one-eighth inch above the upper and below the 
lower horizontal. The other two points are one- 
eighth inch to the right of the vertical on the 
These are then connected. The 








: FOLD 5. 
Front and Back Points Turned up at Right Angles. 


end of the handle is made pointed by marking 
one-fourth inch from right edge of paper on each . 
horizontal line, and connecting these points with 
one on the edge of the paper, midway between 


the horizontals. j 
The notch may be sketched in free-hand. All 
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the lines to be cut should then be darkened, and the 
hatchet cut out. The cherry decoration may be 
done very successfully with colored crayon if 
water colors are not accessible. 

This lesson never fails to give. pleasure to the 
children, and the book-markers make quaint gifts 
for parents or school mates. They may also be 
used for dinner cards, the long handle being used 
for the name of each guest. 

The cocked hats, suggestive of Colonial days, may 
be made by the children to be worn in flag drills 
and recitations, at a few cents expense for tissue 
paper. White or dull blue paper makes the hat, 
red the cockade (or red and blue for the white 
hats), one sheet is required for each hat. 

The accompanying cuts show the folds to be 
made, the only difficulty being in the turning of 
the paper, between sketches. 
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Drill. 


BY PERCIVAL. 

‘It’s a queer child who has to be told more 
than once not to do a certain thing,’’ said a man. 
‘It’s a queerer who doesn’t,’’ retorted a woman, 
and she was right. 

The fact is clear, that we learn by countless 
tellings, punishments, and griefs not to do cer- 
tain things, and quite as many repetitions are 
necessary to teach us how to do things as how not 
todo them. Over and over, again and again, un- 
tilthe nerve cells have memorized their lesson 
and can go on unerringly—this is the way a child 
learns, and the way we grown-ups have learned all 
the useful and beautiful things we know. 

The order ot the day in the schoolroom has in 
it much of drill. Development, reasoning, mem- 
ory, and the practice—drill, drill, drill. The 
ends accomplished by drill are certaznty and rapid- 
zty. Sometimes the first only, sometimes both. 
A slow drill is often good. it might be like this: 
Give ten questions, on the blackboard, requiring 
short answers; give ten minutes for all the 
answers; let them be such as can be answered by 
the quicker half of the class in less than the 
specified time; require those who finish before’ the 
time limit to go over their work for absolute ac- 
curacy until time is up; let the honors be for per- 
fect answers. Here is a good list in physiology 





when pupils have studied bones, teeth and muscles: 


1. Names the bones in the arm. 
2. Name the muscle in front of the upper arm. 
3. Name and number the teeth in the permanent 
set, in one jaw. How many in all, in both jaws? 
4. Name the bones in the leg. 
5. How many vertebrae? Ribs? 
6. Name the two chief substances of which a 
tooth is composed ? 
7. What are the jaw-bones called? 
8. What is the breast-bone called? 
9. What is the shoulder-blade called? 
10, What is the collar-bone called? 


Let the teacher make for herself a list of perfect 
answers, and read it as the standard for marking 
results. Papers may be exchanged before marking 
if such is the teacher's preference, but the children 
can be taught to mark their own papers honestly. 
Let those who missed one or two points be en- 
couraged to tell what they should have written. 
Call on some one to volunteer to answer all-the 
questions rapidly. Call on all the school to 
answer rapidly in concert. This is drill. Laugh 
with them when they want to laugh at their own 
mistakes. Have some fun out of it. 

For rapidity give ten questions, orally, in 
arithmetic, we will say, going from one subject to 
another, letting each question be short and not too 
hard. Of course these will differ with the age 





and advancement of the pupils. The following 
list is not too easy for the sixth or seventh grades: 


. The square of 6+-5. 
. How many feet in a mile? | 
. 21944. 
What is % of 34? ’ 
1446. 
. How many rods in a mile? 
Write twenty-four tenths decimally. — 
9X 16. 
How many quarts in a bushel? 
A+ HK: 

This set should be read and the answers written 
in two minutes or less. 

Once, in my early teaching days, I was fortunate 
in having a principal with an abundance of ideas 
of which he gave his teachers the benefit. One 
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of his devices I well remember, and so, I venture ° 


to say, do the pupils upon whom he practiced it. 
He would come into the room, at a time decided 
upon by himself and the teacher, and say, *'Get 
out your slates—or paper—and number to fifty.’’ 
Everybody knew what was coming and great was 
the zeal and the speed. Before the slow ones 
were through numbering, he would begin to read 
from his paper such a fusilade of questions as would 
keep every mind in the room alert and every 
pencil scampering. The answers all came in the 
form of one word or one number. The questions 
covered the whole range of school studies, with an 
occasional one on current topics or general informa- 
tion. It wasa breakneck chase and the pupils 
who left no blanks were not very numerous, but it 
was mental gymnastics of ahighorder. To think 
quickly of a word or a number; to grasp exactly 
the meaning of a question by concentration on the 
speaker; to write at once and think: of the spell- 
ing; all conduced to sharpen the faculties and drill 
them to do the pupils’ will. 

‘‘He gave them so fast, I couldn’t get more 
than half of them,’’ I often heard, to be sure, but 
the effort to follow was something, and the few 
hit ‘‘on the wing’’ were signs of what might have 
been done had the pupils had more training for 
rapidity. 
thing at home as an evening pastime, and found 
it more entertaining than most games. They 
called it ‘‘ Load and fire.’’ 

In my schoolreom practice I have a similar de- 
vice which is not so severe on the slower ones. 
The children like this ‘‘one-word test.’’ When 
I distribute papers and say, ‘‘ You may number for 
a hundred answers, a wave of confidence sweeps 
over the school; there is a sort of clearing of desks 
for action, a bracing of mind and body that in- 
dicates resolution and a desire for conquest. My 
questions have been carefully prepared in my mind 
and correspond to the answers on the list before.me. 
Each pupil's list when written should be exactly 
like mine. Looking at each answer, I slowly and 
concisely state the question which it represents. 
Sometimes I make a slip of the tongue and give 
away the answer. This ‘causes great glee at my 
expense, but I am watchful that it shall not happen 
often. 

Geography and history are the best subjects for 
these long tests and a hundred questions covering 
a definite period or country on which pupils have 
been studying can be given and the answers writ- 
ten in forty-five minutes. The papers should be 
collected and redistributed another day for mark- 
ing. Pupils should check the papers themselves, 
thus learning something about their errors, and 
also saving the teacher’s time out of school. On 
such a test I’ve known half a dozen, pupils in a 
school of fifty to get every answer right, and a 
dozen more to stand above ninety percent. In 
marking, a wrong answer counts off one per cent, 
and every two mispelled words one per cent. 


Some of the children practiced the . 
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The advantages of this test are in the number 
of points covered, and the time saved. It really 
tests the pupil’s knowledge of the whole subject; 
it does not so fully test his power of expression or 
his use of English as the ordinary examination, in 
which he is required to write out in full the 
answers to ten questions, so, of course, it is not 
expected that it should be used to the exclusion of 
other methods of testing. 

Drill, then, must be an essential part of a 
child’s training if we wish him to think quickly, 
speak readily, compute correctly, spell accurately, 
act promptly,—in short, be a wide-awake, useful 
person doing wel! his share of the world’s work. 


— ~ 





Badge for Washington’s Birthday. 





BY JOSEPHINE CHAPMAN. 


Should you 
wish a_ pretty 
little badge 


when next you 
celebrate Wash- 
ington’s births 
day, begin now 
to save all the 
two cent postage 
stamps on your 
envelopes where 
the oval bearing 
W ash ington’s 
face has escaped 
cancellation. 

1904, bring out 





When preparing for Feb. 22, 
your store of stamps and trim off to the edge of 


the oval. This oval will be the red of the badge. 
Mount it on a white paper shield. Mount this 
white shield on a little larger blue shield which 
has a bent pin fastened in it, the point coming on 
the back of the shield. This makes a neat way of 
fastening, the point easily sticking into the cloth- 
ing. The children even in First Grade can do the 
mounting, and they enjoy it. 

Schools that are in session during July might 
make them for Fourth of July badges. The cut 
accompanying this pepeqse sents the finished badge, 





IT PAYS. 


To Know Facts Abels Coffee. 


When man takes properly selected food and 
drink Nature will most always assert herself and 
rebuild the structure properly. 

‘*From my earliest remembrance I was a con- 
firmed coffee drinker,’’ writes a gentleman from 
Marshallville, Ga., ‘‘taking two cups at nearly 
every meal. While at college I became very ner- 
vous, dyspeptic, irritable and unfit for study and 
attributed it largely to coffee, but did not stop 
its use. 

‘*‘When I was married I found my wife was 
troubled the same way, and we decided to try 
Postum Food Coffee. My wife made the Postum 
according to directions and we found it superb. 
We used it exclusively for the morning beverage, 
and the taste of ordinary coffee became dis- 
tasteful to both of us. 

‘‘We have found a distinct gaininhealth. Any 
amount of Postum does not cause a feeling of 
either dyspepsia or nervousness, while the return 
to coffee even for one meal has disastrous effects 
upon my nerves. My dyspepsia has entirely left 
me, and both my wife and self are well and strong 
and feel that it is.all due to the Postum.’’ Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek; Mich. 

It is easy to replace coffee with Postum which 
has, when properly nade, a rich flavor and the color 





‘of coffee with none of its injurious after-effects. 
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Blackboard Drawings for February. 


BY BELLA GEISSE. 

No one now doubts the value of the blackboard. 
The problem is not ‘‘Should the blackboard be 
uged?’’ but ‘‘How can I learn to use it to best 
advantage ?’’ 
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BLACKBOARD BORDER. 


Use a piece of soft black board crayon, about 
two inches long, drawing with the side of the 
chalk. 

1. Place chalk in a horizontal position and make 
a smooth even stroke about two feet in length. 
See if you can make this stroke using right and 
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6. Commence in horizontal position, twist to 
vertical. 

7-8. Combinations of this wrist movement. 

In the drawing of the circle, elipse, etc., use the 
end of the chalk. In practicing on paper avoid 
the tendency to allow the hand or arm to rest on 

the paper, for the drill 





The teacher who uses 
it constantly, who draws 
rapidly, naturally, free- 
ly, is one who brings an 
added interest to every 
lesson. Upon her black- 
boards will be found an 
ever changing series of 
drawings — illustrations 
of geography, history, 
literature, nature work. 
These will be drawings 
upon which a few mo- 
ment’s time has _ been 
spent; not pictures pro- 
duced by the labored use 
of chalk and eraser to be 
kept upon the board in- 
definitely as decoration. 
Almost unconsciously her 
children will learn to-use 
this graphic language in 
the same manner. 

‘*But not every one 
can acquire this skill,’’ 
so I hear some one say. 
Of this I am yet to be 
convinced. Not every 
one can become a skilled 
artist. Indeed, I will 
whisper in your ear a 
secret, that I do not care 
that you, as a leacher, 
should become that won- 
der az artist, lest you 
should care more for a 
perfect picture than for 
a perfect J/esson. But 

















is comparatively value- 
less if the movement is 
not perfectly free. The 
arrow points in the direc- 
tion in which the hand is 
to move. 

9. Chalk in right hand, 
move arm toward left, 
draw a circle as nearly 
perfect as possibie with 
one sweep of the arm. 
Without pausing, go 
around again and again, 
correcting any errors de- 
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tected in the first circle. 

10. Chalk in left hand, 
moving arm toward the 
right. 
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11. Chalk in both 
hands, moving arms tow- 
ard left. 
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12. Chalk in both 
hands, moving arms tow- 
ard right. 
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Practice the elipse in 
same manner. 
The shield and the 
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easy and _ appropriate 
drills for the use of both 


6 heart make comparatively 





tracks hands. As we cannot 
I3 20 27 make a sharp point by 


bringing the two pieces 
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beams.” 


of chalk together, we 


14 2 I 28 commence these objects 
by making the point with 


one hand. (Practice with 
both right and left.) 
Then, placing one hand 
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every one can learn to 
draw. Some of _ the 
requisites to this end are 
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Ten minutes practice each day in a few strokes 
and drill movements and the application of these 
will be found of value. 


FEBRUARY BLACKBOARD CALENDAR. 


left hands at the same time. Place chalk in ver- 
tical position and draw from left to right; from 
right to left. 

2-3. Similar strokes, letting pressure become 
less and less toward lower end, in 2. Reverse in 


3. Make similar strokes in horizontal and oblique 


positions. 

4. Combine 2 and 3 in a single stroke. Least 
pressure being in middle. 

5. Place chalk in vertical position, draw down- 
ward, gradually twisting the chalk to a horizontal 
position. ; 


on A and the other on B, 
complete the figure by 

drawing with the two hands at the same time. 
These drills are of great importance to both 
teacher and scholar. If faithfully practiced, com- 
plete contro: of arm and fingers may be gained, 
freedom and gracefulness of motion, necessary for 
artistic and rapid illustration, will be developed. 
In drawing objects that balance it greatly facilitates 


matters, if one can use both hands at the same 


time. The object is more easily balanced and 
more rapidly drawn. 

Simple objects based on these drill movement 
should be chosen for the formal object drawing lesson. 
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Plate | 

eet at | 

one heel .( Based on circle. 
Ring 

Fan J 

Drum | 

Pail Based on ellipse. 


Tub 
Lecoration is the science and art of producing 
beauty in ‘ornament. The study of decoration 
should follow the study of the form of objects, in 
Construction, and of their appearance in Repre- 
sentation. Except as it may be carried on through 
the use of blocks, tab 


be three tones of brown and black, the lighest 
tone of brown being almost a buff or cream color. 

It is not intended as a copy for the children but 
should be placed on the board as an aid ia working 
out their own original designs. Let them copy, 
perhaps, the circular unit and use it in combina- 
tion wjth some other unit of their own. 

February Calenders. 

In sketching in the larger calendar keep rose 
and leaves quite flat, using for the rose and bud a 
deep rich red—symbolic of love. For stem and 
leaves use olive green, varied in the lights with 


yellow, and in the darks with blue. Use olive 
green for the quiver, keeping it darker in tone 
than the spray of leaves which passes across it. 
Arrows, bow, and ribbon may be of red like the 
rose. Put the lettering in first in white, using 
very soft chalk and bearing on hard that they may 
appear to be raised. Shade the upper part of each 
letter with green, bearing on more at the very be- 
ginning of each stroke. 


The decoration on the smaller calendar is a lau- 
rel wreath symbolizing victory and should be green 
throughout. Before using any color block in 

shadows in leaf, stem, 





’ Jets, sticks etc., this stuuy 
should not be taken up in 
the first years of school 
life. 

Materials of ornament 
are— 

1. Geometric plans. 

2. Conventionalized 
units derived from nat- 
ural forms as motives. 

3. Historic ornament. 

In order to use these 
materials effectively, it is 
necessary to study— 

1. Geometric construc- 
tion and symmetric ar- 
rangement. 

2, The proper use of 9. 
plant forms as motives. 

3. Well selected ex- 
amples of historic orna- 
ment. 

Drawing in design 
should not be free hand. 
Its beauty is largely de- 
pendent upon symmetry 
and exactness. The child 
must be taught the use 
of compass, ruler, and 
transferring paper. 

The specimen border 
given is on the style of 
Indian ornamentation. It 
is suitable for reproduc- 
tion on the edge of nut- 
bowl, jar, etc. The most 
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and ribbon with charcoal. 
Then work over all with 
green, finally running in 
the lights with yellow. 
. It is better not to use the 
fingers in the mingling of 
colors, work with the side 
of the chalk, using a light 
touch, and run one color 
on top of another. Rub- 
bing colors in with the 
fingers is apt to give a 
muddy effect. 


The illustrations for 
the reading lessons have 
been made as simple as 
possible, in order that the 
teacher might put them 
on the board in the pres- 
ence of her class. She is 
thus not only adding to 
the interest of the lesson 
but at the same time giv- 
ing them a valuable lesson 
in drawing. As an aid, 
the teacher may sketch 
in with’ slate pencil or 
charcoal the chief lines of 
her picture. 

The roof and post of 
the pigeon house may be 
reddish brown or terra 
cotta; the main part of 
the house a blue gray 
with markings of black; 
the pigeons white, gray, 








effective coloring would 






and brown and white. 























In laying in the roof, use the side of the chalk, 
holding it in a vertical position. 
strokes from left to right. Bear on the heaviest 
at the left side or shadow portion of theroof. On 
the right side keep the touch light. Run charcoal 
in lightly on the shadow side, holding the char- 
coal and working with it as with the chalk. 

The post may be put in with one stroke of the 
chalk. Hold it in horizontal position and draw 
downward, letting the greatest pressure come on 
the left or shadow side. 

With a flat gray tone sketch in the main body 
of the pigeon house, making shadows and doors 
with charcoal. 


Make short 


To express action or motion you must break the 
angle lines from a perpendicular. The greater 
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the departure from the perpendicular the more 
rapid the movement. 
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to commence, direction in which to cut ete. 

In the first group of illustrations, the objects 
are all symmetrical and both sides should be cut 
at onetime. Many other objects of interest to the 
children and equally easy may ke added to the list: 
washtub, pail, spool, thimble, basket, lighthouse, 
church, house, barn. ‘ 

Use large sheets of paper. Fold 
down the middle of paper. Com- 2 
mence near the top of the fold, hold- _—" 
ing the fold toward you. Cut 1—2, 

(Teacher should make cut at same 
time.) Turn paper so that the cut 
just made is 





Of the two pigeons on 
the roof make one a very 


- 


light brown, the other 
gray. The one in the 
doorway white, and the 


pouter pigean on_ the 
branch brown and white. 
Make the branch a gray 
with markings of brown. 

The little drummer boy 
in the second reading les- 
son is effective drawn in 
black and white, using the 
charcoal for the shadows 
and markings. 

Simple Suggestions for 
the Drawing of any ob- 
ject: 

1. Always aim to lay out 
the object with straight 
lines as indicated in the 
accompanying illustration. 
(See cut No. 1.) 

2. To connect two im- 
aginary points, make a 
firm, positive stroke, (see 
cut No. 2) and’ avoid a 
creeping, hesitating move- 
ment, that can give only 
a weak, broken line asa 
result. (See cut No. 3) 

In drawing the Auman 
figure always remember 
that to be well propor- 
tioned— 

1. It should be about 
eight heads in length. 
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2. The elbows’ should 
come to the small of the Dews WwW 
waist. 

3. The tips of the fin- S 


gers extended should come 
half way between the hip 
and the knee. 

4. Length from head to 
knee should be _ three- 
fourths of the length of 
whole figure. 

5. The trunk should 
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toward you, 


cut 2—3, 
In cutting 
the heart, 3 


commence at 1. In the 
bowl commence at 1, cut 
line 1—2. Turn 1—2 
toward you, cut 2—3 and 
3—4. Turn 2—3 toward 
you and cut 4—5, 
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Vase forms. Cut 1—2. 
Turn 1—2 toward you and 
2—3. Turn 2—3 toward 
you and cut 3—4. 

Before trying the vase 
forms give same practice 
incutting curves 
as below. A— 2 , 
B represents the 
edge of the pa- 
per to be held 
towardthechild, 
1, the starting 
poiut in every 
case. 

‘ After one vase 
form has_ been 
cut from dicta- 3 4 
tion, ask the 
children to notice vases at 
home and in the shop win- 
dows. In the second les- 
son let them cut some vase 
they have seen. Call at- 
tention to those that are 
most pleasing in form. 
Let the little children cut 
their vases from colored 
paper, mount them on 
drawing paper, and with 








constitute one-half the 
length of the figure and the 
lower limbs the other half. 
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FEBRUARY BLACKBOARD READING LESSON. 


PAPER CUTTING. 


Paper cutting includes cutting from dictation, 
from the object, from memory, and the illustra- 
tion of stories, poems, etc. 

Through it the child is led to see objects in 
mass rather than in detail, a habit the value of 
which cannot be overestimated in drawing. 

Very simple objects should be chosen in the 
start lest class and teacher become discouraged. 

In the first lessons, it is well for the teacher to 
cut with the children, using a very large sheet of 
paper. She should give as definite directions as 


possible, about holding the paper, point at which 


colored chalk or wax cray- 
on draw a spray of flowers 
in them. 
The children will progress far more rapidly if 
some system be fullowed in the work. 


a ‘ s 4 ' & 
Study objects in groups in relation to the ‘‘front 


view,’’ which is what the child represents in paper 
(Continued on Page 45.) 
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PAPER CUTTING DESIGNS. 
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Picture Study for 


February 





BY BELLA GEISSE. 


February seems to be the month when, more 
than other, perhaps, we are keeping before our 
children ideals of courage, honor and patriotism. 
We keep the birthdays of two of America’s great 
men. We have the children’s poet to honor. How 
can picture study help us toward this end? Let 
us gather the pictures to be used during the month 
into two groups; first, historic and literary pic- 
tures, second, hero pictures. 

In the first group, with the exception of ‘*Wash- 
ington Crossing the Delaware,’’ the pictures should 
be used merely as illustrations of other lessons, 
not as picture study. Most of these may be got- 
ten in the small size Perry picture to be used in 
connection with written language work. 

Washington Crossing the Delaware. 
(Perry Picture No. 1414.) 

Aim to get the story of the picture from the 
children. What are the men doing? What is 
floating in the river? 
How are they pushing 
it aside? Who are 
these men? How do 
you know they are sol- 
diers? What things in 
the picture tell us so? 
Are they soldiers of our 
own time? Do our 
soldiers dress as they 
are dressed? ‘To what 
time do they belong? 
Do you recognize any of 
them? Have you ever 
seen any other picture 
of Washington? De- 
scribe it. What is the 
soldier in the centre of 
the boat carrying? Can 
you think why he holds 
the flag above their 
heads? Do you know 
the name of the river 
they are crossing? Can 
you find it on the map? 
Can you tell me why 
the soldiers are cross- 
ing the river? Who 
are on the other side? 
What do these soldiers hope to do? What time of 
year is it? What night is it? Why doyou think 
Washington and his men will be able to surprise 
the enemy? Do you know what the enemy is do- 
ing while Washington and his soldiers are cross- 
ing. the river? Under what flag did the enemy 
fight? Can you tell me the end of the story? 

The picture talk on Washington is planned for 
an older class. With little children the teacher 
would, perforce, after the first part of the question- 
ing, take up.and tell the story. Older children 
might be given the subject to look up the day 
before. 

Use of the sand table would add to the 
est and value of such a lesson. 


inter- 


HERO PICTURES Perry Picture No. 
Sir Galahad by Watts 940 
St. Michael and the Dragon by Guido Reni 390 
Jeanne d’Arc by Ingres 480 
Joan of Arc by Bastian Lepage 594 


Copyright, 1898, By E. M. Perry, Malden, Mass. 


. coat to protect her from the storm? 


St. George by Donatello 1254 
David by Michel Angelo 1255 
The Last Token by Gabriel Max 822 
Christ or Diana by Edwin Long 3290 
Grace Darling by Brooks 1081 
Saved by Landseer 893 


Grace Darling is, without question, the best 
suited for study with classes of young children: 
it tells a definite story, it is easily understood and 
talked about, it is inspiring but not saddening in- 
its effect. ‘Sir Galahad,’’ ‘*David’’ and ‘*St. 


George’’ should have a place in the class: room as 


ideals of strength and courage. 


Grace Darling—1081. 


What story does the picture tell? What are 
these people doing? Who do you think they are? 
Their relation to each other. How many of my 
children have been out ina row boat? Did the 
water look as it does in this picture when you 
went? What was the difference? What are the 
waves doing here? What makes them dash into 
the boat? Can you show me what the boat would 
do out on a stormy sea like this? Tet us all 
spread our arms way out, hold them stiff and firm, 
and move our bodies from the waist first to the 
right then to the left, as if we were boats riding 
on the angry wavés. What do you think is hap- 
pening to the girl when the waves dash into the 





WASHINGTON CROSSING THE DELAWARE. 


boat? How do you suppose her dress feels? 
What can be taking this man and his daughter out 
in the storm? Do you think they are going for 
pleasure? Where is the girl’s hat? Has shea 
Why do you 
think she left home without it? What sometimes 
happens to vessels in heavy storms at sea? What 
does the government build along the coasts to 
warn vessels of the dangerous rocks? Did you 
ever see a lighthouse? Could you build one for 
me with these biocks? Can you make a picture of 
one on the blackboard? — How is the light kept 
burning? Now can you tell me where this girl 
and her father live? Can you think now why they 
are going out in the storm? How do you think 
they knew people were in danger? Whena vessel 
is wrecked what do you suppose the people do? 
When you are in danger what do you do? Do 
you think it would be easy to hear their cries on 
a night like this? Why not? What are the wind 
and waves doing: Can you make the sound of 


the angry wind for me? 
easy to row that boat in the storm? Was there 
any danger in it? What kind of.a girl do you 
think she was? Would you like to add her name 
to the list of brave people we have talked about 
this month? Who can tell me the story of the 
picture now? Do you like the picture?) Why? 
Would you like to hear the end of the story? : 
HISTORIC AND LITERARY PICTURES Perry Picture No, 
Washington Crossing the Delaware by 


Do you think it was 


Leutze 1414 
Washington and Lafayette at Mount Vernon 

by Rosseter 1416 
Washington at Trenton by Faed 141s 
Washington Resigning his Commission 1416¢ 
Washington (Portrait) 112 
Mount Vernon 1409 
Martha Washington (Portrait) 113 
Paul Revere 114 
Lincoln (Portrait) 125 
Longfellow (Portrait) 15 
Longfellow’s Arm Chair 20 
Longfellow’s Birth Place 16 
Longfellow’s Home, Cambridge 18b 
Longfellow’s Daughters 19 





SEAT WORK FOR FEBRUARY. 


BY VIRGINIA BAKER. 
from cardboard, small axes, tie with 
ribbons, and wear as 
badges, Feb. 12th, in 
honor of Lincoln the 
‘‘rail splitter.’’ 

Draw and paint log 
cabin, log school 
houses, flat boats. 

Cardboard _hatchets 
make pretty badges for 


Cut 


Feb. 22. Tie them 
with cherry colored 
ribbons. 


Draw and paint 
three cornered hats, 
and clusters of .cher- 
ries with leaves. 
Model cherries of clay 
and tint with colored 
crayons. 

Put simple  snow- 
flake forms upon tbe 
blackboard. Let the 
children draw or cut 
the designs. 

For slate work let 
them copy a_ simple’ 
snow scene from the 
blackboard. 

Sleds, sleighs, snow 
shovels, snow shoes, mittens, rubber boots, etc.. 
make excellent designs for drawing, cutting, clay 
modelling, stick and peg laying. Utilize the 
excellent patterns found in the ‘* Normal Instructor 
and Teachers World.’’ 

Draw or cut polar bears, reindeer, seals, foxes, 
snow birds and other cold weather animals also 
Eskimos and their strange snow houses. 





Every True American 

should read True Stories of Great Americans—12 
cloth-bound volumes, each telling the life story of one 
of our greatest Americans in a style so simple and 
fascinating and yet so strong that they are equally 
interesting to the child of fourteen and the grown 
manor woman. They should be in every library. © 
school, public or private. ‘They are sold at the popu 
lar price of $2.50 in cloth, or given as a reward for 
securing subscriptions to our journals — World’s 
Events and Normal Instructor-Teachers World 
to the amount of only $4.00. 
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February Mature Questions 


By Annie Chase. 

















What pine has the smallest cones? Yellow 


Pine. 


——=— SS, 


What pine has two needles in each group? Yel- 
low Pine. 


ilygeteccneameniee cae 


What pine has three needles in each group?’ 
Pitch Pine. 











How many needles has White Pine? Five 


needles. 


What pine has short needles? Gray Pine. 


Table Mountain Pine 


an SS 


Red Pine. 











What pines other than the Yellow Pine have two 
needles in each group? ‘Table Mountain Pine, 
Scrub Pine and Red Pine. 

Note. When the French in Quebec built the 
warship, St. Lawrence, they made the main mast 
of Red Pine. 

Did you ever watch the oak in winter? What 
color do its leaves wear in the early winter and 
autumn? Purple. 

As the leaves ‘‘bleach’’ in the keen air and the 
storms, to what color do they change? Gold. 

Did you ever watch the oak to see if the poet 
had it right? He said— 


Live thy life, 
Young and old, 
Like yon oak, 
Bright in spring, 
Living gold. 


Summer rich 
Then: and then, 
Autumn changes, 
Sober hued, 
Gold again. 


All his leaves 
Fallen at length, 
Look! he stands 
Trunk and bough 
Naked strength. 


Did you ever find a perfect right angle in the 
spray of the elm tree? The elm tree branches 
mostly in acute and obtuse angles. Right angles 
are seldom seen among boughs, branches or twigs 
of elm. 

Did you notice the branches of the maple? Of 


the pine? Of the spruce? Of the oak? Of the 
willow? 
What tree resembles a church spire? What 


trees have undivided stems from the ground to the 
top? 

Name some trees which divide their trunks. 
Which tree has perhaps the most elaborately 
divided trunk? The Willow. 

What trees are broad topped and spreading? 
Apple, etc. 

What tree has long slender sharP 
pointed buds? ‘The Beech (also Alders, 
etc. ) 


Beech Buds. 


What tree has buds and rings like these? Elm 
tree. 





Elm Buds’ 


What do those rings in the bark of the elm twig 
tell us? They show us how much the twig grew 
in one year. ’ 

Which last year’s bud of the twig left these 
rings? The end bud. 

Whe: 2 will the branches grow out next summer? 
Wherever the stems bears a bud. 

Do you know how to measureatree? Pina 
bit of white paper to a tree trunk as far up on the 
trunk as you can easily reach; measure the length 
of trunk from the ground to the paper; now step 
back until your pencil held out at arms length 
(perpendicularly) and sighted with one eye will 
measure the distance from the ground close by the 
tree trunk to your bit of paper; now see how 
many lengths of your pencil held in the same po- 
sition will reach from your bit of paper on the 
trunk to the top of the tree. Multiply the num- 
ber of feet from the ground to your bit of paper 
by the number of lengths of your pencil which it 
took to reach to the top and you have nearly the 
height of the tree. This practice is of great help 
in drawing because it helps you to get the relative 
height of objects. 

Name some of the trees which form a triangle. 
Spruce, Pine, etc. 


COMPOSITION OUTLINE. 


Golden-Crowned Kinglet. 

BY J. H. 
I. Other names: 
crowned goldcrest : 
crowned wren. 


Golden- 
Fiery 


II. Description: 

Two inches smaller than 
the English sparrow—about 
four inches long. ‘The 
second smallest bird in the 
United States. The hum- 
ming bird is the smallest, 
and the winter wren third 
In size. 

Male—grayish olive green above; beneath, 
whitish. Wings and tail dusky, with olive green 
margin. 

Crown—center, flame color, with yellow border, 
edged with black. 

Female—same, except crown. 
without the patch of flame color. 


III. Where found: 

North America. 

Breeds from Northern U. S. northward. 

Chiefly winter resident south of Canada. In 
cold winters often goes as far south as Guatemala. 





Crown yellow, 


IV. Note—shrill, wiry ‘‘zee, zee, zee!’’ in 
Winter. In Spring, a ‘‘gushing, lyrical song,’’ 
Nest—Rarely found as far south as the White 
Mountains; found in Canada and Labrador; very 
large for so tiny a bird; tensile. 
Eggs—ten, creamy-white, 
lavander blotches. 
Food—insects: larve. 


with brown and 


V. Character and habits. 

Merry, cheerful, social, busy, little acrobat: 
can hang upside down, as he hunts for insects on 
the bark. Fond of evergreens. Useful bird, 
because of insects it destroys. Once much used 
for ladies’ hats. Killing now stopped by law. 
English sparrows are its enemies. 


COMPOSITION STORY. 


Golden-Crowned Kinglet. 

Such a treasure as I found last year, in a spruce 
tree, up in the White Mountains! 

You can never guess, for it is very rare. It 
was a Golden-crowned Kinglet’s nest. 

This little fellow is next to the smallest bird in 
the United States. 

The humming bird is the smallest. 

This little kinglet’s home is in the north; but 
he comes to see us winters. 

He loves the cold weather, and is as merry and 
busy as can be, picking insects from the bark of 
our pines and spruces. He wears a yellow crown. 

Watch him flitting about in the evergreens. 
See how he hangs head downward at times. He 
is a restless little acrobat, you see. 

The nest I found was not a small one, tiny as 
was its owner. 

And how many eggs do you think I found? 

Ten creamy-white little eggs, all spotted with 
lavender and ‘brown, Mrs. Kinglet had laid in 
that odd, round hanging nest in the spruce tree. 

And the nest was soft and warm with its feather 
lining. : 

But what a big family of children for two tiny 
birds to feed! How they must work to keep ten 
hungry little birdies supplied with insect dinners. 


_s 
> 


Child of the Sun! to thee ‘tis given 


To guard the banner of the free. 
—/Joseph Rodman Drake. 
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So far inour study of the figure we 
have drawn children in repose. In our 
first lessons we drew little girls and 
boys standing erect. In figures posed 
in that way the lines were all prac- 
tically vertical and horizontal and it 
was easy to compare them with each 
other, and to judge their proportions. 

Just as soon asa child, in playing 
or working, makes a movement the 
general direction of his body, arms, 
and legs changes. Some of the lines 
appear foreshortened and it is much 
more difficult to judge their relative 
lengths. 

We will take for our first study of a 
little child in action a little girl hold- 
ing out her dress as though she were 
learning to take her first steps in 
dancing. First we will draw two 
lines (ab) and (c d) representing 
imaginary lines going from the sides 
of her head to the outer limit of each 
side of her skirt. The direction of 
these lines can be determined by hold- 
ing out a pencil and making one end 
of it appear to touch the head, and 
the other end the skirt, and judging 
the angle each would make with an 
imaginary perpendicular line. Next 
draw lines to represent imaginary 
lines going from the tip of each toe 
to the same point in the skirt. (e f) 
and (e j). Drawa line (gh) con- 
necting each toe. Wehave now de- 
termined the points in the figure 
which give it its action. 

As many horizontal lines may be 
drawn as are needed to get the length 
of the head, the waist, the skirt and 
the legs. 

Figure B, is the completed draw- 
ing. It will be best in giving this 
lesson to classes to make several 
studies like A, before attempting to 
make a finished drawing like B. 

Drawings C, D, E, F, are sugges- 
tions for other lessons. 

Before closing these lessons in 
figure drawing, I wish to make some 
suggestions about home sketching. 
I know that it is a very common 
practice’ for children to draw at home. 
Hardly a day passes without my being 
told by some child that she has tried 
to draw her cat, her dog, her little 
sister, or some object about the house. 
It is the small children, who are al- 
ways meeting me and telling me of 
their attempts to draw. I notice that 
children stop drawing at home as they 
advance into the higher grammar 
grades unless there is an older person 
in the family who knows how to draw 
er unless they take private drawing 
lessons. I believe the reason is that 
the younger children are satisfied with 
their results, while older ones know 
enough to be dissatisfied.and not know- 
ing enough to improve their drawe 


ings without help, become discouraged |L— 
» 


and give up trying to draw. 





While it would not be best to require home sketching, there 
are undoubtedly many children in every class who could be en- 
couraged to start a sketch book and sketch in it regularly at 
home. The interest in the work could be kept up by setting 
apart a few minutes from the drawing period once a month in 
































































































































which to exhibit the sketch books and criticise 
the drawings. This monthly criticism and exhi- 
bition would spur the children on, and give their 
home work what it now lacks, and I believe the re- 
sults would be astonishing if the work could be 
carried on for three or four years in succession by 
enthusiastic teachers. 


iin 


WORD STORIES. 


Some Word Pictures in A. 


ABANDON. 
We use the word as a synonym for ‘‘ relinquish, ”’ 
but its original meaning was ‘‘to proclaim 
against,’’ from the Latin preposition ad, 
‘‘against,’’ and dandum, from the root Je (in 
both Greek and Latin)’’ tocry aloud, to proclaim.’’ 





ABSINTHE. 
Webster says that absinthe is a French word, 
meaning a cordial of brandy flavored with worm- 
wood. But the French word is from the Greek 
and Latin work for ‘‘wormwood.’’ The Latin 
absinthium means wormwood, and was applied, 
figuratively, to anything bitter but wholesome. 


ACCUMULATE. : 

From the Latin ad; and cumulare, to heap, 
from the noun cumulus, heap. 

This is one of your picture-words, when you 


are following the Indian fashion of picture-writ- 
ing, and making out a list of words to make into 
pictures. 
ACORN. 
From the Anglo-Saxon ac, the oak, and corn, 
corn, grain, fruit; meaning the grain, or fruit, of 
the oak. The Anglo-Saxon form is aecern. 


ACOUSTIC. 

The picture in this word is mot the a-cow-stick 
you have used when playing charades! But there 
7s a picture—that of an acoustic vessel or tube of 
brass, shaped like a bell, which was used in 
ancient times in theatres, to propel the actors’ 
voices. This tube rendered the voices audible to 
a great distance. The word is from the Greek 
akouw, to hear. 

Acoustic means, pertaining to the ears, to the 
sense of hearing, or to the doctrine of sounds. 


ACROBAT 

From the Greek words afros, at the end. or at 

the top, and Bazvezv, to go. It means one who 

goes on his extremities—the tips of his fingers 

and toes; or one who goes on high, who practices 
rope-walking, high vaulting, etc. 


ADJOURN. 

From the preposition ad, (or the French a, to} 
and the French jour, a day. The French jour, 
in turn comes from the Latin déurnus, belonging 
to the day. It therefore means to put off or defer 
to another day. 

Diurnus is derived from des, a day. It will 
be interesting for the student to follow up this 
root and find the words derived from it. Journal, 
for instance, comes from déurnum, a day-book, a 
journal. (One of the forms of the original root 
is dju.) Diurnum also means that which has 
occurred in a day, as a day’s work, a day’s travel: 
hence also, journey. 


AFFRONT. 

From the Latin ad, and frons forehead. Meant 
to front; to face; to meet face to face; now means 
to insult; to dare, etc. 

Brewer says that in savage nations, opposing 
armies drawn up front to front, before they be- 
gin battle try to provoke and terrify their vis-a-vis 
by grimaces, sounds, and words; then, when the 
‘‘affronting’’ is ended, the armies rush toward 
each other and begin the fighting. 
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NUMBER DEVICES. 


BY B. G. 

Perhaps number is, of all studies, the one that 
presents the greatest difficulties to the teachers of 
first year grades. The number sense is not easily 
aroused and developed in the child of five or six 
years. He responds far more readily to language 
work. 

In the opinion of many strong teachers. it 
would be a gain to the child if in the first two 
or three months _ of school life there were no 
formal number lessons; and that until mzze be 
completed in exhaustive study, there should be no 
written work required. How long the study of 
number should be confined to the concrete is a 
question which each teacher should be allowed to 
settle according to the needs and conditions of 
each class. Just as some children speak and walk 
earlier than others, so individuals and classes differ 
in their readiness to drop aids and props in their 
work. 

With number, as in most studies, the success of 
later work, depends largely upon the thoroughness 
of the first steps. 

Perhaps the best objects to use in the number 
lesson are cubes and slats (preferably uncolored) 
in the hands of each child. The whole class 
should work, arranging the objects from dictation 
and from the teacher's arrangement in the front 
of room. The dull child will copy his arrange- 
ment from his quicker seat mate, but in copying 
he learns. 

If we wuuld increase the interest in the Jesson, 
we must vary not only our ways of using the slats 
and cubes, but we must vary also our material. 

The wooden spheres of the Kindergarten, into 
which have been screwed eyes may be hung upon 
wire or better a curtain rod, at the front of the 
class room, the teacher manipulating and re- 
quiring statement from children, or the teacher 


dictating and the children manipulating balls. 
Large cylinders or cubes may be used in the same 
way on a desk or table that can be seen by the 
whole class. 

A number drawer adds greatly to the interest 
and pleasure of the problem work. Fit the 
drawers out with small compartments (soap or 
spool boxes do nicely) that the articles may be 
kept separate. 


MATERIALS FOR NUMBER DRAWER. 





Buttons Leaves 

Acorns and other nuts Spools 

Cones Tooth picks 

Seeds Brass curtain rings . 
Shells Artificial flowers 


Small Japanese fans, lanterns, umbrellas. 

Squares, circles, triangles cut from cardboard 

Tiny toys, such as rakes, hoes, spades, etc., may 
be bought by the dozen for a few cents. 

Things made in the paper folding lesson may 
be utilized in this way. 

Send the children in rows to the number 
drawer to illustrate newly developed statements. 
Insist upon promptness in choice of objects that 
no time may be lost. The drawer once fitted out, 
the teacher will think of many ways in which to 
put it to use. 

Blackboard drawing by teacher and child is an 
aid in the number lesson. Senda row of child- 
ren to the blackboard to make pictures for a given 
statement. Number, not drawing, is the aim in 


FA tate 3 far B Lactat 


this exercise. All fussy picture-making should 
be discouraged. Teach them to express their 
thought in as few lines a% possible. 

A series of picture cards, simple in outline, will 
be useful in conducting oral review and in pro- 
viding seat work for the study period. 
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How many birds on the upper branch ? How 
many on the lower? How many flying? How 
many birds in all? Write the statement. If four 
of the birds fly away how many would there be ? 

















How many tulips in the vase ? How many on 
the table ? How many inall ? Write the state- 
ment. How many more in the vase than on the 
table? Write the statement. 

















How many groups of rabbits ? How many 
rabbits 1n each group’? How many rabbits in all? 
Write the statement. If one group run away, 
how many would there be ? How many ears has 
each rabbit ? How many ears have all the rab- 
bits?’ How many tails have all the rabbits? Eyes? 


* 
x 
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How many groups of maple seeds? How many 


maple seeds in each group? How many in all? 
Write the statement. 
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How many pus- 
sy willows on the 
long branch? On 
the short? How 
many pussies in 
all? How many 
more on the long 
than on the short 
branch? 








WASHINGTON, 
(ACROSTIC. ) 





SUSIE M. BEST. 

W stands for our country’s first war, 

A the amazement of England afar, 

S is the soldiers whose courage was sure, 
H is the hardships they had to endure, 

| is the dear independence they craved, 
N is the noise of the battles they braved, 
G is the General showing such skill, 

T is the tales that we hear of him still, 
CO is oppression resented by all, 

N is the nation that never can fall. 


Go ring the bells and fire the guns 
And fling the starry banner out; 

Shout ‘‘Freedom’’ till your lisping ones 
Give back the cradle shout.— Witter. 

Thy stars are God's witness of blessing, 
And smile at the foeman’s frown; 

They sparkle and gleam in their splendor, 
Bright gems in the great world's crown. 

— Montgomery. 











Exhaustion 


When you are all tired out, feel 
nervous, sleep does not rest, and 
your appetite in poor, take 


Horsford’s 
Acid . 
Phosphate 


It will revive your strength, 
induce natural sleep, improve appe- 
tite, and restore nerve power. It 
strengthens the entire system, 
curing the causes of Headache, 
Indigestion and Debility. 


Pamphlet with full information free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
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A Washington’s Birthday Entertain- 
ment. 


BY GRACE B. FAXON, 


No holiday is more elaborately celebrated in 
the schoolroom than Washington's’. Birthday. 
Other national days may pass with but simple 
observance, but there is hardly a teacher in the 
land who does not keep this anniversary with 
carefully. planned ceremonies. The following 
program is designed to meet the requirements of 
any school. The life of Washington, if told by 
pupils older than here designated, may be consid- 
erably enlarged upon; if only recitations and 
songs are desired, a goodly supply is here com- 
piled; and the flag drill may be used as a part in 
any exercise. 

Decorations—A large portrait of Washington 
draped witha flag. Plenty of bunting prettily 
festooned. As many flags as can _ be obtained. 
The blackboards decorated with the children’s 
drawings, illustrating the various parts of the 
story of Washington.* Let all the pupils wear 
small flags as badges. 

The ‘‘Story of Washington’’ may be told by 
fifteen selected pupils from nine to fourteen 
years of age, with songs by the entire school, reci- 
tations by pupils chosen because of their ability to 
recite well, and a flag drill by eight boys. 

First Pupil—Today we celebrate the birthday 
of George Washington because he was a brave and 
good man, and because he did so much for his 
country. 

Song by School—Hymn for 
Birthday—Czarles S. Davis. 

Tune: ** America.’’ 


Washington’s 


All hail, thou glorious morn 
That Washington was born! 
All hail to thee' 
Whether thy skies be bright, 
Or veiled in clouds of night, 
To thee*in joyous right 
Our song shall be. 


All come with glad acclaim, 

To sing and praise thy name, 
O Washington! 

O’er all this land so free, 

Hearts turn with pride to thee, 

Champion of liberty, 
Columbia's son. 


When Britain’s tyrant hand 
Smote freedom’s native land 
With mad decree, 





Thy gleaming blade, raised high, 

*Mid war-clouds rolling by, 

Wrote on thy country’s sky, 
‘*Great land, be free!’’ 


Let Freedom each year ring 

Chaplets as fresh as spring 
To deck her son! 

While Freedom's angels stand 

Guard o’er that flag and land, 

Saved by the mighty hand 
Of Washington. 


Second Pupil—George Washington was born in 
1732, near the banks of the beautiful Potomac, 
in Westmoreland county, Virginia. It was a 
very small place called Bridge’s Creek. 


Recitation—The Twenty-second of February— 
By William Cullen Bryant. 
Pale is the February sky, 
And brief the midday’s sunny hours; 
The wind-swept forest seems to sigh 
For the sweet time of leaves and flowers. 


Yet has no month a prouder day, 

Not even when the Summer broods 
O’er meadows in their fresh array, 

Or Autumn tints the glowing woods. 


For this chill season now again 

Brings, in its annual round, the morn 
When, greatest of the sons of men, 

Our glorious Washington was born! 

x * * * 

Amid the wreck of thrones shall live 

Unmarred, undimmed, our hero’s fame; 
And years succeeding years shall give 

Increase of honors to his name. 


Third Pupil—When Washington was a boy he 
was fond of playing games and of sports. He 


‘liked to pitch quoits, toss bars, and try his strength 


in leaping and wrestling. His father died when 
Washington was ten yearsold. George was a very 
truthful boy and always treated his mother with 
tenderness and respect. 


Recitation—Like George Washington. 
We cannot all be Washingtons, 
And have our birthday celebrated; 
But we can love the things he loved, 
And we can hate the things he hated. 


He loved the truth, he hated lies, 

He minded what his mother taught him, 
And every day he tried to do 

The simple duties that it brought him. 


Perhaps the reason little folks 
Are sometimes great when they grow taller, 
Is just because, like Washington, 
They do their best when they are smaller. 
— The Sunbeam. 


Pourth Pupil—This is an example of his truth- 
fulness not so well known as the story of the hat- 
chet. When he had killed his mother’s favorite 
colt he told her all about it. She said, ‘‘I regret 
the loss of my favorite, but I forgive you because 
you have had the courage to tell me the truth at 
once.’’ 


Song by School—A Brave Soldier— Tune: ‘‘ Hold 
the Fort.”" 
Though we never may be soldiers 
On the battlefield, 
Though we'may not carry banner, 
Bayonet or shield; 
Each man can be as true and valiant 
Till life’s work is done, | 
Each can be as brave a soldier 
As George Washington. 


There are mighty hests of evil, 
Armies great and strong, 

Each can be a little soldier 
Fighting all day long. 

Let us ever fight them bravely, 
Let us valiant be; 

Fight the host of pride and envy, 
Pride and cruelty. 


Fifth Pupil—When George was sixteen he was 
appointed surveyor, and followed this profession 
for a number of years, surveying and laying out 
large tracts of land in the Shenandoah Valley. 


Recitation—Washington Our Model. 
‘*Washington is our model,’’ 
Is the motto we've made for you; 
In the battle of life like him we’ll be— 
Brave and generous, kind and true. 


‘* Washington is our model,’’ 
Is a good motto for us all; | 

Like him we will love this country of ours, 
And be ready to answer her call. 


‘‘Washington is our model,’’ 
Straight and strong and brave, 

With eye of light, and frame of might, 
And arm of power to save. 


‘‘Washington is our model,’’ 
Upright, firm, and grand, 

With kindly face and heart of grace, 
And firm and fearless hand. 
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Sixth Pupil—Some of Washington’s maxims 
were: 

Labor to keep alive in your breast that little 
spark of celestial fire called conscience. 

Speak not evil of the absent: it is unjust. 

Commerce and industry are the best mines of a 
nation. 

Associate with men of good quality if you esteem 
your own reputation, for it is better to be alone 
than in bad company. 

Let your heart feel for the afflictions and dis- 
tresses of every one. 

Be courteous to all, but intimate with few;, and 
let those few be well tried before you give them 
your confidence. 

Recitation—Washington’s Birthday—Ay JMar- 
garet Sangster. 

’Tis splendid to live so grandly 
That, long after you are gone 

The things you did are remembered, 
And recounted under the sun; 

To live so bravely and purely, 
That a nation stops on its way, 

And once a year with banner and drum, 
Keep the thoughts of your natal day. 


’Tis splendid to have a record, , 
So white and free from stain 

That, held to the light, it shows no blot, 
Though tested and tried amain; 

That age to age forever 
Repeats its story of love, 

And your birthday lives in a nation’s heart 
All other days above. 


And this is Washington's glory, 
A steadfast soul and true, 

Who stood for his country’s honor 
When his country’s days were few. 

And now when its days are many, 
And its flag of stars is flung 

To the breeze 1n defiant challenge, 
His name is on every tongue. 


Yes, it’s splendid to live so bravely, 
To be so great and strong, 
That your memory is ever a tocsin 
To rally the foes of the wrong; 
To live so proudly and purely 
That your people pause in their way, 
And year by year with banner and drum, 
Keep the thought of your natal day. 


Seventh Pupil—In 1753 Governor Dinwiddie 
sent him with a letter to the commander of the 
French in the Ohio Valley, bidding him withdraw 
his forces from the country. This the French 
refused to do, and not long after war was declared. 
Washington was appointed aide-de-camp to Gen- 
eral Braddock, who was sent against the French 
and defeated them. 


Recitation— 


Then England sent a stalwart band 

To drive the Frenchmen from the land; 
Little they knew of savage craft, 

At hunter’s tales they only laughed ; 

And so they gayly marched away, 

All deathward on one fatal day. 


Only the song-bird’s notes they heard, 
Only the winds the green leaves stirred, 
’Till, hark! a fearful cry of woe, 

And every tree concealed a foe; 

With hundreds dead, their leader gone, 
Who saved the rest?—’ Twas Washington. 


Eighth Pypil—On April'19, 1775, the Revolu- 
tionary war began. 
needed and Washington was chosen to fill this po- 
sition, 


A commander-in-chief .was_ 


He set out from Philadelphia, June 21,” 


for Cambridge, Mass., and on the morning of July 
3, he took command beneath the old elm on Cam- 
bridge Common. 


Song by Schocl—Yankee Doodle. 


Recitation—Boston Boys—Ay Nora Perry. 
What! you want to hear a story all about that old- 
time glory, 
When your grandsires fought for freedom against 
the British crown; 
When King George’s redcoats mustered all their 
forces, to be flustered 
By our Yankee raw recruits, from each village 
and each town. 


And the very boys protested, when they thought 
their right molested? 
My father used to tell us how the British general 
stared 
With a curious, dazed expression, when the young- 
sters, in procession, 
Filed before him in a column, not a whit put out 
or scared. 


Then the leader told his story—told the haughty, 
handsome Tory 
How his troops there, on the mall there (what 
you call ‘‘the common,’’ dears). 
All the winter through had vexed them, meddled 
with them and perplexed them, 
Flinging back to their remonstrance only laugh- 
ter, threats, and sneers. 


‘*What!’’ the general cried, in wonder,—and his 
tones were tones of thunder— 
‘*Are these the rebel lessons your fathers taught 
you, pray? 
Did they send such lads as you here, to make such 
bold ado here, 
And flout King George's officers upon the king's 
highway ?’’ 
Up the little leader started, while heat lightning 
flashed and darted 
From his blue eyes, as he answered, stout of 
voice, with all his might: 
‘‘No one taught us, let me say, sir; no cne sent 
us here today, sir; ‘ 
But we’re Yankees, Yankees, Yankees, and the 
Yankees know their rights! 


‘*And your soldiers, at the first, sir, on the mall 
there did their worst, sir— 
Pulled our snow-hills down we'd built there; 
broke the ice upon the pond— 
‘Help it, help it, if you can, then!’ back they shout- 
ed, every man, then, 
When we asked them, sir, to quit it, and we 
said, this goes beyond 


‘‘Soldiers’ rights or soldiers’ orders, for we've 
kept within our borders 
To the south’ard of the mall there, where we’ ve 
always had our play!"’ 
‘*Where you always shall hereafter, undisturbed by 
threats or laughter 
From my officers or soldiers. Go, my brave boys! 


From this day 


Troops of mine shall never harm you, never 
trouble or alarm you,’’ 
Suddenly the British general, moved with ad- 
miration, cried. 
In a minute caps were swinging, five-and- epaney 
voices ringing, 
Ina shout and cheer that summoned every neigh- 
bor, far and wide. 


And these neighbors told the story, how the haugh- 
ty, handsome Tory, 
Bowing, smiling, hat in hand, there faced the 
little rebel band; 
How, he said, just then and after, half in earnest, 
half in laughter: 


‘*So it seems the very children strike for free- 
dom in this land!’’ 


So I tell you now the story all about that old-time 
glory, 
As my ather’s father told it, long and long ago, 
to me; 
How they met and had it out there, what he called 
their bloodless bout there; 
How he felt—‘‘What! was he there, then?’’ 
Why, the leader, that was he! 


Ninth Pupil—Washington inspired his soldiers 
with reverence and enthusiasm. He never spared 
himself in any way and was always first in battle. 
The bullets often razed his hair and riddled his 
cloak, but he would tell his soldiers, ‘‘Sutand fast 
and receive the enemy.’’ 


Recitation—Tribute to Washington—Ay Liliza 
Cook. 


Land of the West! though passing brief the record 
of thine age, 

Thou hast a name that darkens all the world’s wide 
page! 

Let all the blasts of fame ring out—thine shall 
be loudest far; 

Let others boast their satellites—thou hast the 
planet star. 

Thou hast a name whose characters of light shall 
ne’er depart; 

‘Tis stamped upon the dullest brain, and warms 
the coldest heart; 

A war-cry fit for any land where freedom’s to be 
won, 

Land of the West!—it stands alone-it is thy 
Washington! 


He fought, but not with love of strife; he struck, 
but to defend; 

And ere he turned a people’s foe, he sought to be 
a friend. 

He strove to keep his country’s right by Reason’s 
gentle word, 

And sighed when fell Injustice threw the challenge 
—sword to sword. 

He stood the firm, the calm, the wise, the patriot 
and sage; 

Ile showed no deep avenging hate, no burst of 
despot rage; 
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He stood for Liberty and Truth, and dauntlessly 
led on 

Till shouts of victory gave forth the name of Wash- 
ington. 


No car of triumph bore him through a city filled 
with grief. 

No groaning captives at the wheels proclaimed him 
victor-chief; 

He broke the gyves of slavery with strong and high 
disdain, 

But cast no sceptre from the links when he had 
crushed the chain. 

He saved his land, but did not lay his soldier trap- 
pings down 

To change them for the regal vest and dona kingly 
crown; 

Fame was too earnest in her joy, too proud of such 
a son 

To let a robe and title mask a noble Washington. 


Tenth Pupil—The British left Boston March 17, 
1776, in seventy-eight ships and transports. On 
July 4 of that year thirteen colonies signed a 
declaration to the effect that they should be free 
and independent of all allegiance to the British 
crown forever. 


Recitation—Independence Bell. 


There was a tumult in the city, 

In the quaint old Quaker town, 
And the streets were rife with people 
Pacing restless up and down, — 

People gathering at the corners, 
Where they whisper’d each to each, 

And the sweat stood on their temples 
With the earnestness of speech. 


As the bleak Atlantic currents 
Lash the wild Newfoundland shore, 
So they beat against the State House, 
So they surged against the door; 
And the mingling of their voices 
Made a harmony profound, 
Till the quiet street of Chestnut 
Was all turbulent with sound. 


‘‘Will they do it?’’ ‘*Dare they do it?’’ 
‘Who is speaking?’’ ‘*‘ What’s the news?’’ 
‘*What of Adams?’’ ‘* What of Sherman?’’ 
**Oh, God grant they won’t refuse!’’ 
‘*Make some way there!’’ ‘‘Let me nearer!’’ 
‘*I am stifling!’’ ‘‘Stifle, then! 
When a nation’s life’s at hazard, 
We’ ve no time to think of men!’’ 


So they surged against the State House, 
While all solemnly inside 
Sat the Continental Congress, 
Truth and reason for their guide. 
O’er a simple scroll debating, 
Which, though simple it might be, 
Yet should shake the cliffs of England 
With the thunders of the free. 


Far aloft in that high steeple 
Sat the bellman, old and gray; 
He was weary of the tyrant 
And his iron-scepter’d sway, 
So he sat, with one hand ready 
On the clapper of the bell, 
When his eye could catch the signal, 
The long expected news, to tell. 


See, see the dense crowd quivers 
Through all its lengthen’d line, 
As the boy beside the portal 
Hastens forth to give the sign! 
With his little hands uplifted, 
Breezes dallying with his hair, 
Hark! with deep, clear intonation, 
Breaks his young voice on the air: 





Hush'd the people’s swelling murmur, 
While the boy cries joyously: 

‘*Ring!’’ he shouts; ‘‘Ring! grandpapa, 
Ring! O ring for Liberty!”’ 

Quickly, at the given signal, 
The old bellman lifts his hand, 

Forth he sends the good news, making 
Iron music through the land. 


How they shouted! What rejoicing! 
How the old bell shook the air, 
Till the clang of freedom ruffled 
The calmly-gliding Delaware! 
How the bonfires and the torches 
Lighted up the night’s repose, 
And from the flames, like fabled Phoenix, 
Our glorious liberty arose! 


That old State-House bell is silent, 
Hush’'d is now its clamorous tongue; 

But the spirit it awaken’d 
Still is living,—ever young; 

And, when we greet the smiling sunlight 
On the fourth of, each July, 

We will ne’er forget the bellman 
Who, betwixt the earth and sky, 

Rung out, loudly, ‘* Independence;’’ 
Which, please God, shall never die! 


Song by School—Columbia, the Gem of the 
Ocean. 


Eleventh Pupil—Not quite a year later, in 
June, 1777, our national flag was adopted. A 
committee accompanied by Geneial George Wash- 
ington called on Mrs. Betsey Ross of Philadelphia 
to give her the order for our first flag of stars 
and stripes. Washington himself drew the de- 
sign. Stars and Stripes was first unfurled Aug. 
3, 1777, over Fort Schuyler, a military post, in 
New York state. 


Flag Salute by School. 


The school rises and stands in military posi- 
tion, facing a large flag. 

‘*Flag of our great Republic, Inspirer in bat- 
tle, Guardian of our homes, whose stars and 
stripes stand for bravery, purity, truth, and 
Union—We Salute Thee.’’ (At the word ‘‘we,”’’ 
raise the right arm and bring the hand to the 
forehead; at ‘‘salute,’’ give the military salute; 
at ‘‘thee,’’ drop the arm again to position. ) 

We, the children of many lands, who find rest 
under thy folds, do pledge our lives, our hearts, 
and sacred honor, to protect Thee, our Country, 
and the liberty of the American people forever.’’ 


Song by School (still standing)—Star-Spangled 
Banner. 

Recitation—The American Flag—Ay Drake. 

Flag of the brave, thy fold shall fly 

The sign of hope and triumph—high, 

When speaks the signal trumpet-tone, 

And the long line comes gleaming on, 

Ere yet the life-blood, warm and wet, 

Has dimmed the glist'ning bayonet, 

Each soldier’s eye shall brightly turn 

Te where thy.sky-born glories burn, 


And, as his springing steps advance, 
Catch war and vengeance from the glance; 
And, when the cannon-mouthings loud 
Heave, in wild wreaths, the battle shroud. 
And glory sabers rise and fall, 

Like shoots of flame on midnight’s pall, 
Then shall thy meteor-glanees glow: 

And cowering foes shall shrink beneath 
Each gallant arm that strikes below 

That lovely messenger of death. 


Flag of the seas, on ocean wave 
Thy stars shall glitter o’er the brave; 
When death, careering on the gale, 


Sweeps darkly round the bellied sail, 
And frighted waves rush madly back 
Before the broadside’s reeling rack, 
Each dying wanderer of the sea 

Shall lock at once to heaven and tnee, 
And smile to see thy splendors fly 

In triumph o’er his closing eye. 


Flag of the free heart’s hope and home, 
By angel-hands to valor given, 

Thy stars have lit the welkin dome, 

And all thy hues were born in heaven; 

Forever float that standard sheet! 

Where breathes the foe but fall before us, 

With Freedom's soil beneath our feet, 

And Freedom's banner’s streaming o’er us? 

Flag Drill—By eight boys. 

Enter, four on each side, from back side en- 
trances, meet in couples at middle of back, pass 
down center in couples, first couple turns to right, 
second to left, and soon. Meet in fours at back 
center, pass down center in four, one four goes 
right, one left. Meet at back and come down in 
eight. Form line across stage. 


Afl this time flags have been held against right 
shoulder. The commands are to be _ executed 
during eight counts, every eighth count being 
first position, which is flag in front of right 
shoulder. 


1. Salute. Right and forward. Position. Out 
at side. Positicn. Repeat. 

2. Shoulder. Right hand jpiaced on left 
shoulder, flags perpendicular, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. 
Position. 

3. Droop Step obliquely forward with righ 
foot, 1, 2. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, at same time holding flag- 
staff horizontally out in front of body, with flag 
waving downward. Position. 

4. Retreat. Walk backward eight steps. 

5. Break Ranks. Each boy faces partner, 1; 
cross flags, 2. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. Position. 

6. Forward. Eight steps forward. 

7. Friendship. Cross fiags with partner, . all 
facing front. ; 

8. Unfurl. Step obliquely forward and place 
right hand on left shoulder, 1; wave flag to right 
on 2, hold flag upon 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. Position. 
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Let staff lay across right shoulder, 
2,3, 4, 5, 6, 7: 


9. Peace. 
1; flag droops behind shoulder, 
Position. 

10. Present Arms. 
in front of face during seven counts. 


Fold staff with both hands 
Position. 

11. Shoulder. Like 2. 

12. Wave. Left 1, right, 2 etc., to7. Position. 

13. Display. Bend hand so as to let staff lie 
horizontally from right shoulder to left, flag 
drooping down, 1; hold seven counts, Position. 

14. Triumph. Step obliquely forward on 1; 
wave left and right 2, 3; hold last position 4, 5, 
6, 7. Position. 

15. Stack. Left four boys and right four boys 
each form small circle, right hand extended 
toward middle, bringing flags in bunch: hold 
them high. ‘Take,three counts to get into posi- 
tion, hold three, and return to position on 7, 8. 
16. Surrender. Hold flag in position 6 counts; 
on 7, open hand, letting flag fall; on 8 drop hand at- 
side. 

17. Recover. 
lift flag on 3, 4, 5. 
18. Repeat from No. 
19. Salute. Like 1. 
20. Four left hand boys face left, march around 
stage and off left back entrance; four right hand 
boys face and march right. 


Twelfth Pupil—After six long years of fight- 
ing and of privation the British under Lord Corn- 
wallis surrendered to Washington, October 19, 
1781. Washington disbanded his army and re- 
turned home to Mt. Vernon, where he occupied his 
time in the pursuit of agriculture. 


Stoop on 1, 2; take hold of and 
Position, 6, 7, 8. 
2 through drill. 


Recitation— 
Long, dreary years of war were o’er, 
The sun of peace shone out once more, 
And now, a soldier’s work all done, 
Home went our honored Washington. 


Thirteenth Pupil—But Washington could not 
long remain inquiet. ‘The country called him to be 
its first president. He was elected March 4, 1789. 


Recitation — Washington — By Olzver Wen- 
dell Holmes. 
Welcome to the day returning, 
Dearer still as ages flow, 
While the torch of Faith is burning, 
Long as Freedom’s:altars glow! 
See the hero whom it gave us 
Slumbering on a mother’s breast; 
For the arm he stretched to save us 
Be its morn forever blest! 
* * * * 
Vain is empire’s mad temptation 
Not for him an earthly. crown! 
He whose sword has freed a nation 
Strikes the offered sceptre down. 
See the throneless conqueror seated, 
Ruler by a people’s choice; 
See the patriot’s task completed; 
Here the Father’s dying voice: 


By the name that you inherit, 

By the sufferings you recall, 
Cherish the fraternal spirit; 

Love your country first of all! 
Listen not to idle questions 

If its bands may be untied, 
Doubt the patriot whose suggestions 

Strive a nation to divide!’’ 


Father! we, whose ears have tingled 
With the discord notes of shame; 

We, whose sires their blood have mingled 
In the battle’s thunder-flame,— 

Gathering, while this holy morning 
Lights the land from sea to sea, 

Hear thy counsel, heed thy warning: 
Trust us while we honor thee. 


Fourteenth Pupil—Washington was  inaugur- 
ated as president in New York City, April 30, 
1789, and served four years. He was then re- 
elected and served another four years. During 
his eight years’ term of presidency he often vis- 
ited the different parts of the country and was 
everywhere received with bands and flags and 
speeches. 


Recitation—Washington’s Kiss. 


Thronged were the streets of Andover town, 
On that morning of long ago, 

And swift was the riding up and down, 
And the galloping to and fro. 

The judge was there in his stately wig, 
The parson in rustling gown, 

And the parish doctor in bran new rig, 
Huzzaed for the brave old town. 


Huzza, huzza, there’s the tattered flag 
We carried at Bunker Hill!’’ 
How the old eyes shine, and the old heads wag, 
As over the distant hill, 
With drum and fife, and in brave array, 
The scholars of Phillips’ school 
Escorted the veterans, old and gray, 
Who had shaken the British rule. 


At last in the distance a dusty cloud, 
A sound as of horse’s feet, 

But they never moved, and they spoke not loud, 
And they heard their own hearts beat. 

Then a forward rush, and-a mighty cheer, 
And a boom of the Yorktown gun, 

As across the plain to their old eyes clear, 
Rode the General— Washington. 


He was tall of figure, and grand of face, 
With an eye which was deep and blue, 

And an air which told that he came from race 
Who to freedom and God were true. 

And they rent the air with their joyful shout, 
With their cries of ‘‘ Welcome—Hail!’’ 

He had cheered them often in storm and rout, 
Unchanged, when their cheeks were pale. 


They pressed up close to his bridle rein, 
They touched his extended hand. 

He had shared their hunger, their cold, their pain, 
And the strife of their anguished land. 

His homeliest wishes for shelter and food 
They served with the tenderest care, 

The wise and the simple, the gentle and rude, 
All had in his welcome a share. 


But he left a token of favoring grace 
To a maiden of Andover town. 
A maid who sprang from an anicent race, 
And a name of good renown, 
An honored guest in her father's inn, 
He was turning to leave the door, 
When he found in his riding glove of tan, 
A rent never seen before. 


And looking surprised he caught her smile, 
‘*You knew it, I think,’’ he said. 

‘‘That you will mend it, I am almost sure, 
For you have needle and thread.’’ 

Then drawing the glove from his shapely hand, 
He watched, as with stitches neat 

She fastened together the loosened seam, 
Her fingers—slender and fleet. 


She finished her task; a little she paused; 
Then handed with curtsey low; 
But, bowing and smiling, he left a kiss 
On her mantling cheek and brow. 
Then with flag and drum he was swept away 
To the mansion upon the hill, 
And they laughed at the maiden for many a day, 
Because she was grave and still. 


"Tis a pleasant tale, and a century now, 
Since the courtly kiss was given. 
The maid and the chief.in their graves sleep low, 
Their souls we hope are in Heaven. b 
Nothing I know of the maiden’s life, 
If she had husband or son. 
What matters its joys, its peace, its strife, 
She was kissed by Washington. 


Fifteenth Pupil—In 1797 Washington once 
more retired to Mount Vernon, and spent the last 
years of his life in farming and looking after his 


estate. He died in December, 1799. His final 
words were, ‘‘’Tis well, ’tis well.’’ 
Solo, with chorus—-By School—Mt. Vernon 


Bells— Tune: Massa’s in de Cold, Cold Ground. 


Where Potomac’s stream is flowing 
Virginia’s border through, 

Where the white-sailed ships are going, 
Sailing to the ocean blue; 

Hushed-the sound of mirth and singing 
Silent every one! 

While the solemn bells are ringing 
By the tomb of Washington. 


Chorus— 
Tolling and knelling, 
With a sad sweet sound, 
O'er the waves the tones are swelling, 
By Mount Vernon’s sacred ground. 


Long ago the warrior slumbered— 
Our country’s father slept; 

Long among the angels numbered— 
They the hero soul have kept. 

But the children’s children love him, 
And his name revere, 

So where willows wave above him, 
Sweetly still his knell you hear. 


Sail, oh ships, acruss the billows, 
And bear the stery far; 

How he sleeps beneath the willows, 
‘First in peace and first in war.’’ 

Tell while sweet adieus are swelling, 
Till you come again, 

He within’the hearts is dwelling 
Of his loving countrymen. 


Song by School—America. 


_(These exercises are continued on page 34, ) 
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FOR LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY. 


BY ROSEMARY E. RICHARDS. 


Generous February brings early in the month 
the anniversary of the birth of one of the nation’s 
great men, Abraham Lincoln. The life of Lin- 
coln interests both young and old pupils, showing 
as it does how a man may work his way from the 
humblest surroundings to the highest position 
that the country can offer him. In the observa- 
tion of the anniversary of Lincoln’s birth do not 
choose exercises or tell stories that may perpetuate 
the bitterness that once existed between the North 
and the South. Dwell rather upon the nobility 
of Lincoln’s nature, and instill a reverence for his 
heroism and bravery. 

Unveiling of Lincoln's Picture. A large por- 
trait of Lincoln is draped with a flag, which is 
thrown back by a pupil as he recites: 

This man, whose homely face you look upon, 

Was one of Nature’s masterful, great men; 

Born with strong arms, that unfought battles won; 

Direct of speech, and cunning with the pen. 
Chosen for large designs, he had the art 

Of winning with his humor, and he went 
Straight to his mark, which was the human heart; 

Wise, too; for what he could not break, he bent. 


Upon his back a more than Atlas-load, 
The burden of the Commonwealth, was laid; 
He stooped, and rose up to it, though the road 
Shot suddenly downwards. not a whit dismayed. 


Hold, warriors, councilors, kings!—all now give 
place 
To this dear benefactor of the race. 
—Rk. H. Stoddard. 

Song—Battle Hymn of the Republic. 

Lincoln Stories: 

The cabin where Abraham Lincoln was born 
had only one room in it. There was but one 
door. and not a window. Through the open 
cracks snow, sleet, rain, came pouring iv, and 
swarms of mosquitoes entered in summer.  Lin- 
coln went to school with his older sister. When 
he studied at night he had to tie together spice- 
wood bushes and burn them for light. His mother 
taught him Bible stories, fairy stories, and 
country legends. 

The Lincoln children had to help their parent 
in many ways. ‘They filled her shuttle with 
bright yarn which was woven into clothing for 
them. They brought water for her from the 
spring, and kept her supplied with wood to burn. 
They also helped her to get the garden ready for 
the seed, and they hoed it afterwards. Abraham 
had some time to play even if he did have to 
work, and he also spent some spare time learning 
to read from his mother. . 

When he was quite small Lincoln’s father built 
a flat boat with the assistance of his son. When 
it was finished the father went down the Ohio 
river to find a new home. As _ soon as he had 
found this he returned for his family. The goods 
were strapped to the saddles of two borrowed 
horses. For seven days the Lincolns traveled and 
when they came to their new home there was no 
house for them. The next day the father and 
Abraham cleared a place for a little cabin. 

Lincoln and some friends were out walking one 
windy day in spring, when they came upon too 
tiny, helpless birdlings lying on the ground. The 
strong wind had blown them from the shelter of 
their nests. Bending, he gently picked up the 
poor little things and warmed them in his hand. 
Then from tree to tree he went, in search of the 
nest from which they had fallen. It was in an 


apple tree, and the father and mother birds were 
twitting anxiously around the nest. 


He put them 


carefully in the nest. though his friends laughed 
at him for stopping in the midst of grave dis- 
course to look after a little bird. But he only 
said, ‘I couldn’t have slept tonight if I had not 
first seen those babies safe under their mother s 
wing.’’ 

Lincoln read Shakespeare more than all other 
writers together. He delighted in Burns. Of 
Thomas Hood he was also fond. He read Bryant 
and Whittier with appreciation; there were many 
poems of Holmes’s that he read with intense 
relish. *‘The Last Leaf’’ was one of his favor- 
ites. A poem by William Knox, ‘‘'Oh Why Should 
the Spirit of Mortal be Proud?’* he learned by 
heart in his youth, and used to repeat all his life. 

Recitation—Oh, Why Should the Spirit of Mortal 
be Proud? 

Song—Thé Red, White and Blue. 

Recitation—For my Country. 

I ought to love my country. 
The land in which I live; 
Yes, I am very sure my heart 

Its truest love should give. 


For, if I love my country, 
I'll try to be a man 
My country may be proud of; 
And if I try, I can. 


She wants men brave and noble, 
She needs men brave and kind, 

My country needs that I should be 
The best man she can find, 


What Persons Have Said About Lincoln. 
ten pupils. ) 

First Pupil—A patriot without a superior, his 
monument is a country preserved.—C. S. Har- 
rington. : 


(For 


Second Pupil—‘'Next to Washington, the 
Father of our Independence, stands Abraham Lin- 
coln, the Martyr of our Union.’’ 

Third Pupil—‘Lincoln is the greatest Amer- 
ican, who feared God only and served the honor 
of his country.”’ 

Fourth Pupil—‘‘ Abraham Lincoln was prudent, 
far-sighted and resolute; thoughtful, calm, and 
just; patient, tender-hearted, and great.’’ 

Fifth Pupil—Patriot, statesman, emancipator, 
his name is immortal, and his memory will be 
cherished through all the advancing ages.—W. 
#1. Gibson. 

Sixth Pupil—Under the providence of God he 
was, next to Washington, the greatest instrument 
for the preservation of the Union and the integrity 
of the country, and this was brought about 
chiefly through his strict and faithful adherence 
to the Constitution of his country.—Peter Cooper. 

Seventh Pupil—A patriot without guile, a pol- 
itician without cunning or selfishness, a statesman 
of practical sense rather than fine-spun theory.— 
Andrew Sherman. 

Eighth Pupil—His wisdom, his accurate per- 
ceptions, his vigor of intellect, his humor, and his 
unselfish patriotism are known to all.—Cyrus 
Northrop. 

Ninth Pupil—He was a patriot who was ever 
willing to make personal sacrifices for his patriot- 
ism.—Abram S. Hewitt. 

Tenth Pupil—A man of great ability, pure 
patriotism, unselfish nature full of forgiveness to 
his enemies, bearing malice toward none, he 
proved to be the man above all others for the great 
struggle through which the nation had to pass to 
place itself among the greatest in the family of 
nations. His fame will grow brighter as time 
passes and his great work is better understood. — 
—U. S. Grant. 


Together: 


Let kand join in hand, while together we sing 
Of the hero whose birthday we keep; 
O, his mem’ry shall last while the great world 
shall stand, 
Though his body in death lies asleep. 

Brave hero, the children would honor his name, 
That has long been enshrined in each heart; 
Like thee, we'd be faithful, and earnest, and true, 

And each try to act well his part. 


Recitation—The Hard-Work Plan. 


From the lowest depths of poverty 
To the highest heights of fame, 
From obscureness of position 
To a bright and shining name, 
From the mass of human beings, 
Who compose the common clan, 
You can earn your way to greatness 
By the Hard-Work Plan. 


*T was the key to Lincoln’s progress, 

’T was the route to Webster’s fame; 
And Garfield, by his method, 

To distinction laid his claim; 
And all earth’s noblest heroes, 

Since this old world first began, 
Have earned their way to honor 

By the Hard-Work Plan. 

— Success. 


Song—Lincoln— Zune: Hold the Fort. 
O’er the land today is ringing 
Praise of Lincoln’s name; 
Youthful voices giadly singing 
Lincoln’s deathless fame. 


Chorus—Yes, we love the name of Lincoln, 
Lincoln good and true. 
Under God, he saved the nation 
Saved for me, for you. 


He had sworn to do his duty, 
Trusting God and right, 
And our flag, in all its beauty, 
Saved from fueman’s spite. 


Chorus—Guard,O Lord, oyr flag and country! 
Make us true to Thee; 
Let us be, like noble Lincoln, 
All for Liberty! 


Chorus Recitation— 
So when a great man dies, 
For years beyond our ken, 
The light he leaves behind him lies 
Upon the paths of men. 
—Longfellow. 
(These Exercises Continued on Page 36.) 








‘The Busy Man’s Train,” 


—_———_ 


Approprirte in its Name, 
Appropriate in its Route, 
Appropriate in its Character-- 


“The 20th CENTURY LIMITED.” 


This is Zhe century of all the ages. 

The New York Central’s 2U-hour train 
between New York and Chicago (the 
two great commercial centers of Ameri- 
ica) is The train of the century, and is 
appropriately named. 


“THE 20th CENTURY LIMITED.” 


A copy of the “Four-Track News,” containing @ 
picture of ‘The 20th Century Limited,” and a deal 
of useful information regarding places to visit, 
modes of travel, etc., will be sent free, post paid, on 
receipt of five cents, by George H. Daniels, General 
Passenger Agent. New York Central, Grand Central 
Station, New York. 
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: Busy WorK CARDS, DRAWING, WRITING AND READING. 
NOTE.—This page may be pasted on card board and cut apart, making fourteen cards. The twelve upper cards may at first be given to the children with words attached, later the names of the 
object mxy be cut apart, following the dotted line, and the child may be required to match words and objects. 


Duplicates of this page on heavier paper for class use Ten Cents a Dozen or Two Dozen for Fifteen Cents postpaid. If desired, orders may be made up assorted, selecting from pages 32-33, 
and 37. Pages 32 and 33 count es two pages. We cannot guarantee to fill orders for this page after two months from date of issue. Order by page number, naming month of iasue. 
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PATRIOTIC MEMORY SELECTIONS, | Refuge where down-trodden men is 


Our Country, made under Washing- 
ton, saved under Lincoln, it is ours to 
keep it.—Zdwin C. Bolles. 


Our boys and girls are to be trained 
to be Christian patriots. And then 
we are sure that they will be good 
citizens. Wedo not build on their 
learning,nor on their graces,nor their 
creed, not, God knows! on their 
wealth. No! We ask them to love 
their home because it is God’s home; 
to serve the state because it is God’s 
kingdom; and this is the whole duty 
of man. —Edward Everett Hale. 


Sail on, sail on, O ship of State! 
Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 
Humanity with all its fears, 

With all the hopes of future years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate. 


Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee, 
Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, 
our tears, 
Our faith triumphant o’er our fears, 
Are all with thee, are all with thee. 
—Longfellow. 


Frederick the Great considered the 
achievements of Washington between 
the 25th of December and the 4th of 
January, .1776, 1777,—ten days—the 
most brilliant in the annals of mili- 
tary achievements. —/vhu /iske. 


As long as human hearts shall any- 
where pant, or human tongue shall 
anywhere plead, for a true, rational 
constitutional liberty, those hearts 
shall enshrine the memory, and _ those 
tongues shall prolong the fame of 
George Washington.—Rodert C. Win- 
throp. 


When we look at Washington we 
are at once struck by seeing how in 
him, who represented as a military 
were at work, we have also as a 
thinker, as a statesman and _ political 
philosopher, the clearest example of 
the reason of which that force was the 
expression. Often the ‘two are dis- 
united. One man does the thinking, 
another man does the fighting. One 
man develops the idea in the closet 
and another makes it forcible in the 
field. Rarely have the two so met in 
one man.—PAi//7ps Brooks, 

Its stripes of red, eternal dyed with 
heart streams of all lands; 
Its white, the snow-capped hills that 


hide in storm their upraised 
hands; 
Its blue, the ocean waves that beat 


round Freedum’s circled shore. 
Its stars, the print of angel's feet that 
burn forever more. 
—/James Whitcomb Riley. 


Flag of a land where the people are 
free, 

Ever the breezes, salute and caress it, 

Planted on earth, or afloat on the sea, 

Gallant men guard it and fair women 
bless it, 

Fling out its folds o’er a country 
united, 

Warmed by the fires that our forefath- 
ers lighted, 











} 


invited, 
Flag of the rainbow, 
stars. 
—Thomas Dunn English. 


and banner of 


Then up with our flag!—let it stream 
on the air; 
Though our fathers are cold in their 
graves, 
They had hands that could strike, they 
had souls that could dare, 
And their sons were not born 
slaves, 
Up! up! with that banner, 
Where’er it may call, 
Our millions shall rally round, 
And a nation of freemen that mo- 
ment shall fall, 
When its stars shall be trailed on the 
ground. 
—George Washington Cutter. 


to be 


O’er the high and o’er the lowly, 

Floats that banner bright and holy 

In the rays of Freedom’s sun, 

In the nation’s heart imbedded, 

O’er our Union newly wedded, 

One in all and all in one. 
—Dexter Smith. 


Proud banner of the noble free! 
Emblazoned from on high! 

Long may thy folds unsoiled reflect 
The glories of the sky! 

Long may thy land be Freedom’s land, 
Thy homes with virtue bright, 

Thy sons a brave, united band 
For God, for Truth, for Right. 

—Franklin Sq. Song Col. 


Flag of the frec, fairest to see! 

Born through the strife and 
thunder.of war; 

Banner so bright with starry light, 

Float ever proudly from mountain to 
shore, 

Emblem of Freedom, hope to the slave, 


the 


man the force of the new ideas which Spread thy fair folds but to shield and 


to save, 
While through the sky loud rings the 
cry, 
Union and Liberty! one evermore!”’ 
—Franklin Sg. Song Col, 


Fling to the breeze that starry emblem, 
Beloved flag our fathers bore, 
From North to South and East and 
Westward 
Its praises ring from shorg to shore, 
Borne by our ships in foreign waters, 
And guardian of our harbors fair, 
It welcomes all who seek protection, 
And bids them peace and plenty 
share. 
Lift up your voice and join the chorus, 
Honor our flag throughout the land, 
A land where all mankind are brothers, 
We stand together hand in hand. 
No other flag shall float above us, 
God bless our colors tried and true, 
Stand by the flag whate’er betide us, 
Our grand old flag, red, white and 
blue. —H. S. Case. 


Our flag means all that our fathers 
meant in the Revolutionary war; 
it means all that the Declaration of 
Independence meant; it means. all 
that the Constitution of our people, 
organizing for justice, for liberty, and 
for happiness meant. Our flag carries 
American ideas, American history and 





American feelings. It has gathered | 
and stored chiefly this supreme idea, 

divine right of liberty in man. Every | 
color means liberty.; every thread | 
means liberty; every form of star and | 
beam or stripe of light means liberty; | 
not lawlessness, not license, but 
organized, institutional liberty; lib-| 
erty through law, and laws for liberty. | 
Our flag is not a painted rag. It isa) 
whole national history. It is the! 
Constitution. It is the government. | 
It is the free people that stand in the 

government on the Constitution. | 
Forget not what it means, and for the 
sake of its ideas be,true to your 
country’s flag.—Henry Ward Beecher. 


Valor and truth and righteousness, 
In threefold strength today 

Raise high the flag triumphant, 
The banner glad ana giy, 

‘*And keep thou well thy colors,’’ 
Quoth Freedom to the Land, 

And ‘gainst a world of evil ' 
Thy sons and thou shall stand. 

—Laura FE. Richards. 





God give us men, a time like this de 
mands, : 

Strong minds, great hearts, true faith 
and ready hands; 

Men whom the spoils of office cannot 
buy; 

Men who possess opinions and a _ will- 

Men who have honor—men who will 
not lie; 

Men who can stand before a demagogue 

And scorn his treacherous flatteries 
without winking, 

Tall men sun-crowned who live above 
the fog 

In public duty, and in private think. 
ing. —F. G. Holland. 


Flag of the fearless-hearted 

Flag of the broken chain, 

Flag in a day-dawn started, 
Never to pale or wane, 
Dearly we prize its colors, 

With the heaven light 

through, 

The clustered stars and steadfast bars, 
The red, the white and the blue. 
—Margaret Sangster. 
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A Complexion Reflection 

FAIRY SOAP makes white hands and faces, ° 

No other toilet and bath soap has the cleansing qualities, 
the handy shape, and the lasting purity of FAIRY SOAP. 

It is pure white and remains so as long as it lasts. 
price is but 5 cents—each cake wrapped and packed in a 


$a Francisca New Orleans and other offices 
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THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 
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~ NORWAY SPRUCE. 


The big 
grown - up 
cones of 
' the Nor- 
way Spruce 
hang down 
like icicles. |The baby cones sit 
upright. You will not find the 
Norway spruce in our woods but 
in yards, gardens and parks. 

It is a cone-shaped, solemn- 
looking tree. 

All the evergreens have packed 
away, in their winter buds, their 
plans for next year’s growth. 

They will grow just as much as they plan, no 
more; no matter how warm the autumn may be 
‘they will grow no more than their stint. 

Are they idle in autumn? Not they. They are 
hard at it making plans for next year. 






- Strength, it can be finished with great smooth- 


WHITE SPRUCE. 


iG White Spruce is that 
Y Yj slender tree with the light 

Y YY) brown cones. 

(WSS Draw a triangle. 

Put a “stem” on it and 
you have just the shape of 
a spruce tree. 

The spruce needles are 
short, and whitish green. 
They hold on for two or 


three years, then fall off so their stems may turn 
to wood. 

Spruce wood is often used for making the 
lighter spars of vessels because, besides its 










ness and beauty. 
This Spruce is found further north than any 
other tree of America. 





THE JUNIPER. 


On our hills are Juniper trees 
and Juniper shrubs. The 


growing  wide-spreading, 
prickly evergreens, covered 
with bluish hard berries which 
foolish people call “snake- 
beds.” 

No sensible snake would 
choose so thorny a bed. 

The trees are those yellow brown 
cone-shaped trees which make 
such pretty dashes of dark on the . 
green hillsides. 

Juniper trees and shrubs bear berries instead of 
cones. | 














needles in autumn. In summer 





THE LARCH. 


You may know the Larch in 
winter by its dangling cones. 

See its stems! How quaintly b 
they are bent and jointed, how a 
fitted they are to bear such ) 
pretty cones! 

The stems are almost as beauti- 
ful as the cones themselVes. 

Larch tree drops her tufts of soft 


she held a group of needles on 
every one of those odd knobs on 
her stem. 

Larch is a brave tree and will 
grow in poor, rocky soil, away 
up among the mountains. 











EASY READING LEAFLETS. 


Duplicates of this page on heavier paper for class use Ten Cents a Dozen or Two Dozen for Fifteen Cents postpaid. If desired, orders may be made up assorted, selecting from pages 32, 33, 
35 and 37. Pages 32and 33 count astwo pages. Cannot guarantee to fill order for this page after two months from date ofissue. Order by page number, naming month of issue. 
Note. This page may be cut out pasted on cardboard and divided into four leaflets to be given to the children, or the teacher may copy the lessons on the blackboard. 
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Reproduction Stories 




















HOW TO USE THEM. 


I. Object. 

1. Furnishes an excellent opportunity of conver- 
sation. 

2. Requires pupils to gather the thought from 
what they read or hear read. 

3. As a written exercise furnishes a good op- 
portunity to teach punctuation, capitalization and 
spelling. 

II. Method. 

1. Story may be read aloud to the class by the 
teacher or by one of the pupils who is a good 
reader. 

2. Story may be passed from pupil to pupil and 
read silently. 

3. Teacher may question pupils about the story. 
This is a good exercise for younger pupils. 

4. Each pupil may repeat the story orally from 
memory. 

5. The story may be reproduced in writing. 

6. The difficult words may be placed on the 
blackboard for a spelling lesson or to assist pupils 
in reproducing the story. 

7. The story may be written on the blackboard 
and pupils required to copy it. 


HOW UNCLE SAM GUARDS HIS GOLD AND 


SILVER. 


When gold or silver is to be transferred from 
any point to the Treasury at Washington, D. C.. 
the greatest care is exercised to prevent any loss 
or accident. 

First, the money is tied up in heavy canvas 
bags. Each bag contains one thousand dollars, 
and is sealed with the government seal. Before 
passing from the vault each bag is examined by the 
express company’s inspector before he will put the 
seal of the company upon it. A strong express 
wagon is waiting for its load. Fifty bags are put 
in, and seve:al detectives guard the precious 
freight while it is being taken to the office of the 
Express Company. When it reaches the office 
each bag is placed ina heavy oaken keg bound 
with iron and sealed. Two seals are required; 
that of the Express Company, and that of the 
United States Government. Next the kegs are 
loaded upon a special iron-lined car made for this 
purpose. As the bags and kegs are guarded all 
along their journey, by armed detectives, you 
won't find it an easy matter to snatch up and run 
away with such a heavy bag of gold or silver! 

The cars are a fortune in themselves, for each 
car will carry a million dollars in silver, or ten 
millions in gold. Only one man knows when this 
car will start or to what train it will be attached. 
A few minutes before the train starts, he informs 
his corps of armed detectives, distributes them 
through the train, and places some in the car. 
At the other end of the route, the same care is 
used. And the. precious freight is never out of 
sight of its armed guardians. So it is pretty 
sure to have a safe trip. 


JAPANESE GREETINGS. 


In different parts of Japan you will find various 
methods of greeting, but one element is never 
lacking. Whatever the fashion may be, it is sure 
to be a very polite one. If you were a Japanese 
you would not think of asking, ‘‘ Where are you 
going?’’ You would say, ‘‘ Where do you augustly 
condescend to repair?’’ You would not call, 
**Come in!’’ but hasten to your door, and, bow- 
ing, beg, ‘‘Condescend an honorable entrance.’’ 





It is Japanese courtesy to speak of one’s self very 
disparagingly, but of any one else most respect- 
fully. 

When you meet your friend you must take off 
your sandals, or slippers, as that is a token of re- 
spect. When a caller comes to see you, you must 
fall on your knees, and lower your face till your 
nose and chin rest on the back of your right hand. 
Your visitor does just as you do: and sometimes 


both host and visitor repeatedly strike the floor 


So you see there is consider- 
simple 


with their heads. 
able ‘‘etiquette’’ about even a friendly, 
call. 

In one part of Japan there is a curious cere- 
mony of introduction. If one wishes to meet the 
head man of an Aino village. he goes up to the 
Aino man, and then both kneel down and lay 
their hands together and silently rub them back- 
ward and forward. After the ceremony the men 





are introduced. Even the children of Japan are 
courteous. They seldom quarrel, and any dispute 
that may arise is generally settled by the eldest 
child, and the rest abide by his decision. From 
the oldest inhabitant down to the little children; 
courtesy is a distinguishing trait of the Japanese. 


MARIA MITCHELL. 


When Maria Mitchell was a little girl she loved 
mathematics and astronomy—two things not gen- 
erally admired or loved by a small maiden. 

It was the ambition of her life to become an 
astronomer, but she could not afford the time, or 
the money, for several years. At eighteen she 
went to work to earn her living. Although she 
worked hard all day long, she still found time to 
study. 

In 1847 she discovered a new comet. 
at last her reward came, 


And now 
as well as fame, more 





wiO HAS NOT HEARD OR READ OF THE MARVELOUS QUAKER CUKES WITH. 
OUT DRUGS AFTER DOCTORS AND MEDICINES FAILED. 
& GRAND aliendiney | momneaed and Thousands of Crates 


estify To The Marvelous Results Obtained From The 


QUAKER 320.488 TREATMENT! 


saved her lif. her of 

troubles after yh reaped medicines failed cy benefit her. 
JUDGE Y, O.HUTCHINS Haywards, Calif., testifies that 

it rescued him a the grave. Was a confirmed in- 


RY L. eee of ot Cloverdale, Ala., testifies that it 
dro) ey d kidney 


valid for 15 years. Baffled best doctors. Thanks God the mar- 
velous power of the Quaker cured him of weak heart, sleepless- 
one, dropsy, catarrh, piles, rheumatism, kidney troubles and 
partial paralysis. Is today well gad vigorous. 
BISON, Peliville, K 
to walk, was cured 
gener 


cted 30 years, unable 
of Kidney disease, rheumatism, 
al debility after everything else failed. 





— JOHN @. PERRY, Worfolk, W. va. wasted away until he 
‘was a mere skeleton on crutches. Afflicted with wees gone of 
Sead peigen and rheumatism on re rooney Was — 

after doctors, medicines and everything failed by the 
Quaker Treatment. Imp roved roag 9 first trial. 

JOHN H. SHAUCH, PMarlboro, N . says: I doctored and 
doctored with no benefit. Physicians at ¢ Lone Branch Hospital 
told me four years ago I had — | t deadly disease, Loco-Motor 
Ataxia and would never be well. I read of the wonderful 
cures of the Quaker, sent for it and commenced at once to grow 
strong and well. No aches or pains. Took no medicine. 

JOHN CURTIS, Box 321, Malone, N. Y.. afflicted from 
head to Foon with frightful a also bad kidneys. re, impare 
Had — was cured after doctors and ai 

espa! 0 

LIZABETH COLEMAN, .Bokoshe, I. T., testifies that 
herd Sester told her two years ago she had doadly Bri ” a and 
kidney disease. Could not live a month. recome 
mended the Quaker Treatment. She writes it saved Sher life. 
Now well and strong. Does her own housework. 

REV. J. W. HENDERSON, Weston, La., ites: That 
his son 13 years old the doctors had given up to die. Badly 
bloa‘ So terribly afflicted with dropsy, could not walk. 
Thank God mes --eaneaee power of the Quaker Cabinet cured 
him in two week 

D. P. SM ite. Greensburg, Kan. Anold soldier. Never 
a@ well day s 1862. A mere wreck. 63 years old. 
After most hong doctors failed to benefit, was cured of 
heart failure, ag ol _— rheumatism and sore eyes, 


Today is hale and h 

MRS. ANN 1 WOODRUM, Thurman, Iowa, afflicted for 
years testifies leat she was cured of nervous prostration, heade 
ache, indigestion, kidney and female ills with the Quaker 
Treatment after doctorsand medicines failed. Has since so! 
many Cabinets to friends and says everyone is delighted. 

MRS. L. COE =, of Maysville, Mo., was relieved of 
tions ., and reconrmends the Quaker as &@ God- 
Sen to ag ‘Suitort ladies an 

MRS. W. BLACKWELL. Birmin ham, Miss., writes: ‘I 
hope that old chronic cases like mine that have bee been doctored 

If to death will not give up but take coura: ee as I did, and 
try the won Quaker Bath ngage saaseoens. I 
had muscular paralysis 3 years. helpless. 
I was a hopeless case. ber: ee of 
pad LJ eae r Treatments improvement was 

yt pee {~~ poet ney a year later I can walk as well as ever. 
tan 
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No disease can resist, its marvelous power. 
Benefits every Man, Woman and Child, 





wn. oO CoRNsE, —— poe gg Pe old. Terribly 
afflicted ead trouble I ardly able to ae 
Testifies “That ie d him meee ib yoars. than all medicines and7 
doctors. Benefii Ca neuraigia 


langs. 
and "het. After three treatments threw away his 
al es. 
°C EV. FRED. D. HAMILTON, Buffalo, save: “This 
juaker a did my wife more good in 5 weeks 
Sy mg and a fortune spent at Hot Springs 
tt. Health th Resorts. ae Se nyhich cae ned meake 

— — oo long suffered. 
It is: & a God humani 
SOLLAN T F. TANNER, SParctn La., ‘afflieted, testifies 
that this marvelous Treatment eured him of a stroke of 
Paralysis when the best doctors failed to benefit. 

M xt M.S ——— Hatley, Miss., Me appar | two years with 
acute m, had not ea' solid food for 

ee 7 ny hme ae pees pe eat what she wink, 
In a few =e ell. 

THE ATHENS BBANITABIOM, Stl Athens, Pa., writes: They 
find the Quaker Cabinet % Froatment splendid for curing 
Morphine, Opium, Cigarette, Tobacco 
= = lquer Hi Habits.’ Hundreds of prominent people have 

e 

be py | of other sar aeneery testify to the marvelous re- 
6ults of this Thermal Trea: 

E {GOVERNOR ATRINGON, of W.Va., U.8. SENATOR 
CHAUNCEY M EW, CONGRESSMAN N JOHN J. LENTZ, 
BT. REV. BISHOF J. 0. HARTZELL and hosts of other 

nt people endorse it. 


GROWING RICH ARE MEN AND WOMEN 
SELLING THIS GRAND INVENTION. 
MR. VAN TASSEL cured himself and made over 

#1 .00 first five months selling these Cabinets. IRA 

GLEASON, made $1,777.00 first year. MRS. HOWARD. 

$59.00 one week. MISS NES. 8205.00 profit. 

MES. FLORA BE ARD, $400.00 promi. ROBERT PEART, 

0 Cabinets first year. HAYWARD GARRETT, 

took orders for 625 Cabinets in 3 months. 

Any honest Pag 4 or gentleman having spare 
aad ‘tam get a position at BIG WAGES 











Lot us send you a Quaker on 30 days’ trial 


To be sotemned at our expense and your money refunded, if 
not as represe! Costs you nothing to try it. Our 
Quaker binets ‘ave a National reputation for durability, 
convenience and healing properties. Over 300,000 Cabinets 
sold last year. Every needs it, men, women and children. 
labinets are handsomely made, best materials, should 
guaranteed best on the market. Amyone can 
ated within the Cabinet, clouds of Hot Air 
© surround the entire body, giving a Hot 
Air and Vapor Bath, which opens the millions of skin pores, 
drawing out of the system all impure acids, salts and poisonous 
matter of the blood and internal organs which, if retained 
overwork the vital oon and cause disease, "debility an 
sluggishness, Keeps the body absolutely clean, inwardly and 
a —vigorously and healthy without medicine. Clears 
the skin, beautifies the soupuanien. ber af than drugs. Cheaper 
than doctors and medicines. rful Blood purifier. Pre- 
vents Ciscoe. You enjoy at house for 3 cents each 
using, P purifying and invigorating 
heali eae the famous Turkish, Russian, 
pe te Air ane cod or Medicated Baths with no danger 
of taking cold afterward or weakening the system. 


PRICES REDUCED Dawe. tre Tusber “ined, 
complete with medicine oo Tee rizing pan, best falcohol 


directions and 100 alth an Beauty Book,” 
reduced ¢o @8.t F $10.00 finest, best. double-walled 


pm | cabinet complete with gators as described above, re- 
ced to $6.10, Our $1.00 Face and H 





Sieircaring 
Attach., excellent for Nectoe Ea omg the complexion, curin: 
catarrh, asthma, bronchitis and d throat troubles, redu ced 


DON’T F. TO WRITE TODAY FOR VAL- FREE! 
UABLE « BOOK” ano SPECIAL OFFER ' 
Also testimonials from hundreds of users—Sent FREE, or, 
better still, order a Cabinet. Don’t wait. You won't be dis- 
appointed or deceived, for we guarantee every Cabinet and 
cheerfully refund your money after 30 days’ use i if not be 3 
represented. We're reliable old Firm. Largest M lng 

ono one oe Shi Ete DBA SURE upon receipt of remitta 


TO 835. 00 WEEKLY AND 
EXPENSES. my A — WOMEN-—Splen- 
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leisure, and opportunities for more study. For 
her discovery won for her the gold medal offered 
by Frederick VI. of Denmark. Afterward she was 
employed by the government to doa great deal 
of difficult work on the coast survey. In 1865 she 
was appointed professor of Astronomy at Vassar 
College. She was born in Nantucket, and the 
old house where the young astronomer first saw 
the light is to be turned into a museum, in her 
honor. Members of the community at Vassar 
College are planning to purchase the old home, 
and make the museum an inspiration and an 
assistance to young women, in memory of the 
woman who through obstacles and discourage- 
ments won her way to an honored place in the 
world of science. 


THE SPHINX. 


Only a little while ago we were shocked at the 
Campanile disaster. Now they say that the 
¢phinx is in danger, that. like the Campanile of 
St. Mark in Venice, the ages-old Sphinx, which 
had defied the storms of centuries, may crumble 
at last in ruins. 

The:e are from fifteen to eighteen days of rain 
in Egypt now, annually, where in former years a 
few hours downfall was considered. wonderful. 
This change of temperature, it is said, has been 
brought about by the modern works of irrigation. 

The dryness of the atmosphere preserved the 
Sphinx for centuries, with little change. But 


“this increase of rain has made visible inroads on 


the stone, and experts say it is only a question of 
time when it will crumble so much that the feat- 
ures will not be discernible. We will be sorry to 
lose that mysterious monument of ancient Egypt. 
But of course it is more important that, by arti 

ficial moisture, the land should be brought under 
cultivation and made capable of supporting 
human life, than that the air should be kept dry 
to preserve the ‘‘Riddle of the Ages.’’ The 
Sphinx is older than the Pyramids, and the figure 
has been buried for centuries in the sands of the 
desert. Only the great head and shoulders rise 
above the desert sand. The figure was hewn 
from natural rock, and the cavities filled with 
masonry. The body is 140 feet long; the head is 
fourteen feet wide, and measures thirty feet from 
the top of the forehead to the chin. How many 
thousands of dawns that mysterious Sphinx has 
watched! We hope it will see many more sun- 
risings still, and that the rains will spare it for 
generations to come. 


THE NORTHERN LIGHTS. 


Some time ago the Danish government sent 
out a party of scientists to study the Aurora 
Borealis, or Northern Lights. And they have 
been busily at work in Iceland, trying to find out 
the mystery of this beautiful appearance. We 
can see the Northern Lights sometimes in the 
United States. Often, in Maine, they are very 
bright. But you must see them in the Frozen 
Zone to see them in their full beauty, for it is in 
the cold Northern lands that the lights shine 
brightest. Sometimes the sky there will be full 
of dancing red, yellow and purpla lights, or some- 
times they form a beautiful arch in the sky. One 
name for them is ‘‘the merry dancers.’’ They 
are so brilliant that your eyes would be almost 
dazzled by looking at them, at times. And in the 
**Land of the Long Night’’ the Northern Lights 
shine so brightly that people can see to go about 
their work by their aid. 

This party of scientists in Iceland erected an 
observation station on the top of Mount Sulier, 
4,000 feet above sea level. Such fierce storms 
have swept over this exposed peak that the tent 
was buried deep under the snow, in order to keep 
it trom being blown away, and the scientists 





themselves were obliged to hide in their sleeping- 
bags. They have suffered many hardships, but 
have made investigations of the atmosphere to 
find out the secret of the beautiful colors, and 
have gathered important data which help to ac- 
count for the Aurora Borealis. They have also 
mades some remarkable paintings of the magnifi- 
cent color effects of these Northern Lights which 
you may some day see and admire. 


AMERICAN OLIVES. 


The harvest time of the olive is just ending. 
It lasts through November, December, January, 
and into February. It was not long ago that the 
raising of olives in this country was considered a 
doubtful experiment. Southern Europe and the 
Orient have always been thought of as the home 
of the olive. But olive culture in California has 
been proved a success, the soil seems just suited 
for such fruit raising, and the olive of America 
compares favorably with any product the world 





over. The olive tree has been cultivated for more 
than four thousand years, and olives have been a 
staple food of some of the oldest races of the 
earth. But today the largest olive orchard in the 
world is one in California It is three miles 
long at its greatest length, and two and one-half 
miles wide, and more than forty miles of roads 
run through it. It is nearly ten times as large 
as the largest in Spain and Palestine. One hun- 
dred and fifty workers are needed for this orchard 
in harvest time—the winter month. Many of 
these workers are young Chinese. Olives must 
be gathered very carefully, in order not to bruise 
them. The work requires practiced hands. The 
pickers carefully put the fruit in canvas bags, and 
in other ways, too, the bruising of the olives is 
guarded against. A solution of lye and water is 
used to take the bitterness out of the fruit. This 
orchard’s yield last year was an immense one, and 
the California olive is no longer an experiment, 
but an assured success. 
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The Black Heart. 


Did you ever read the story ofa 
‘*Black Heart?’’ It is by Mr. Wells. 
It is the story ot a boy who told a lie 
about a schoolmate with whom he was 
very angry. The teacher, believing | 
the lie, punished this schoolmate. 
The boy who told the lie, we will call 
Black Heart; you will see why soon. 

At recess the other scholars shrank | 
away from Black Heart, and louked | 
at him so strangely, so frightened and 
disgusted, that he wondered over it. 
The teacher looked at him 
too. And when he reached home, his 
mother, with one glance at him, burst | 


into tears. Black Heart hurried up to 
his room, to look in the mirror and 
see if he could find the reason why 


people were looking at him so queerly 
today. And what do you think he 
saw? Oh, such a terrible sight! 
Somehow or other he had become so 
transparent that his heart could be 
seen, through all his thick clothes, 
and his body. And that heart was 
black! His coat and vest were black, 
but they looked light, by the side of 
the blackness of that heart. What 
could be done? 


Agents | people, hung around in dark corners, 


and tried to keep that heart out of 
sight. But he could not hide it. 

At last he went to his mother ‘and 
told her about the lie, and how the 
black heart came to him. His mother 


led him to the mirror, and told him 
to look in it. And, oh, joy! his 
heart was growing lighter! That was 


because he had confessed the sin, she 
told him. Then she told him that if 
he asked God to forgive him. and 
then went and told the teacher and 
his schoolmates all about it-and how 
sorry he was. his heart would be all 
right again. So he did this, and 
when he had told the school how 
sorry he was, they all forgave him. 
That night when he reached home he 
went straight to the looking-glass, and 
lo' and behold! the black heart was 


gone! And he was a happy boy 
again. 

SELECTIONS. 
Monday— 


1. Truth is the most important ele- 

meni of a great character 

2. No virtue of more noble worth | 
Than truth, from Heaven brought 

to earth. 

3. Truth gives security to those 

who employ a man, and confidence to 

those who serve under him. 

4. Absolute veracity is more needed 

now than at any former period in our 

history. 

Tuesday— 

Be true to truth: the proudest name 





particulars, etc., sent free on application. 





That sterling worth may win, 


intently, P 


Black Heart avoided | 


Is soiled and tarnished past reclaim, 
Where falsehood enters in. 
—Selected. 


Wednesday— 
Just to be true—through and 
| through—is success.—Lyman Abbott. 


| Thursday = 
‘Sto pro veritate’’'—Stand for the 
| truth.— Zhe Guthrie family motto. 


| Friday— 
The study of truth ‘is perpetually 


joined with the love of virtue; for 
|there is no virtue which derives not 
| its original from truth, as, on the 


(contrary, there is no vice which has 

|not its beginning ina lie. ‘Truth is 

| the foundation of all knowledge, and 

| the cement of all societies. —Casuerda. 
The Stork and the Cranes. 

Aesop tells how some cranes and 
geese came to feed on a farmer's 
newly springing corn. So the farmer 
set a net in his fields, to catch the 
thieves. When he went to the net 
he found some cranes and geese, and 
also a stork. The latter pleaded hard 
for his life. -“‘Spare me,’’ he cried, 
‘‘and let me go; I am nocrane. I 
have eaten none of your corn; I ama 
|poor innocent stork, as you may see 
—the most pious and dutiful of birds. 
I-—},,but the former cut him short. 

“Phat may all be very true,’’ he 
said, ‘‘but as I have taken you in bad 
company, you must expect to suffer 
the same punishment.’’ 


RULES FOR COMPANIONS. 


Monday— 

Hippocratidas, a Spartan, met a 
youth attended by his friend, and the 
youth vlushed deeply at the encounter. 
Hippocratidas said, ** You should keep 
such company that whoever sees you, 
you will have no reason to change 
color.’’—Selected. 


Tuesday— 

Hold it as a maxim, that you had 
better be alone than in mean company. 
Let your companions be such as your- 
self or superior, for the worth of a 
man will always be ruled by that of 
his company.— From Lord Colling- 
wood's letter to a young friend. 


Wednesda y— 

I am not the rose, but I have been 
with the rose, and therefore I am 
sweet.—Aun Eastern Proverb. 


Thurdsay— 

Sir Peter Lely made it a rule never 
to look at a bad picture, having found 
by experience that whenever he did 
so, his pencil took a taint from it. 
‘' Apply this,’* adds Bishop Horne, ‘*to 
bad books and bad company.’’— 
Selected. 








Friday—— 


He that expects to remain. in evil 
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company neither improving, it nor 
being hurt by it, is the fool that ex- 
pects to touch pitch without getting 
sticky.—A /fred C. Lane. 

How we Kept February. 

We had celebrated Lincoln’s and 
Washingon’s birthdays every year, 
and done everything we’d ever heard 
of to commemorate them, had all 
sorts of exercises, and all that. And 
last year our teacher asked us if we 
didn’t want to try a new way. Of 
course we did. 

And this is the way we ‘‘cele- 
brated.’’ We studied the lives of 
both these heroes, and made a list of 
their special virtues. Then we spent 
the whole month of February trying 
to he Lincolns and Washingtons our- 
selves. That is, we tried to practice 
every day their list of virtues. We tried 
o‘‘do our duty’’ in everything as 
Lincoln did. We tried to be as 
kindly, and charitable and patient, 
and perfectly honest as he was. And 
we tried to be as patriotic and honor- 
able and just and royal-minded as 
Washington was’ As both our heroes 
were famous for their regard for truth 
and uprightness, we took extra pains 
in that line. 

Of course we couldn’t slight our 
work in school or at home, for the 
two whom we were following ‘‘did 
their whole duty.’’ So we did the 
best we could, studied on all the ques- 
tions we knew wouldn’t come to _ us, 
and all that—you know sometimes 
boys do such things as to slight the 
paragraphs that won’t be apt to come 
to them in the recitation, you see. 
But we did honest work all that Feb- 
ruary. And we got so used to being 
true, keeping it up for four consecu- 
tive weeks, hour by hour, that we 
kept right on through March, and I 
guess most of us tried to keep it up 
always, as the teacher had asked us 
to; so we are still trying to be Lin 
colns and Washingtons, though nearly 


a year has gone by. 


Teacher says that if we keep it up 
for one whole year that we won’t be 
apt to drop it afterwards. So maybe 
come out of our 
school some day. We keep it up in 
all our play snow fights, or ball, or 
marbles, or rowing matches, and all 
that—play. fair, pleasant and true. 
And if we split wood, or do errands, 
and such things, we try to do them as 
our heroes would have done when they 
were boys. You have read, as we 
have, so many stories of the boyhood 
of these two. We have tried to ‘‘act 
out’’ these stories, as far as we. could. 
It’s lots of fun. 


Monday— 

God make us worthy of the memory 
of Abraham Lincoln.—Fyrom Phillips 
Brooks’ Sermon on Lincoln. 

Let us have the faith that right 
makes might; and in that faith let us 
dare to do our duty as we understand 
it.—aAbraham Lincoln. 

With malice towards none, with 
charity for al!, with firmness in the 
right, as God gives us to see the 
right.—Abraham Lincoln. 


.|should be used to make an 





Tuesday— 

The longer I live, the more I think 
religion to consist in candor, kind- 
ness, forbearance, hoping for the best. 
—Bela B. Edwards. 

Wednesday— 


I, with uncovered head, 
Salute the sacred dead 


Who went, and who return not. Say 
not so! 

’Tis not the grapes of Canaan that 
repay, 

But the high fruit that failed not by 
the way; 

Virtue treads paths that end not in the 
grave; 

No bar cf endless night exiles the 
brave. 


—From James Russell Lowell's Com- 
memoration Ode. 
Thursday— 

The world is upheld by the veracity 
of good men; they, make the earth 
wholesome. We call our children and 
our lands by their names. ‘Their 
names are wrought into the verbs of 
language, their works and effigies are 
in our houses, and every circumstance 
of the day recalls an anecdote of them. 
—Emerson. 

Friday— 

My friends, we can’t all be Wash- 
ingtons, but we kin all be patriots and 
behave ourselves in a human and 
Christian manner. When we see a 
brother goin’ down hill to ruin let us 
not give him a push, but let us seize 
right hold of his coat tails and draw 
him. back to morality 
Ward. 





The Two Water Bottles. 

Aunt Helen says that the text which 
made the greatest impression upon 
her was—two bottles of water. In 
fact, she says, they preached her a 
whole sermon. She went once to hear 
a minister who preached fiom that 
text. Wasn’t it a queer one? The 
minister had two bottles of water from 
the river Jordan,. in Palestine. 

Some parts of the Jordan are clear 
as crystal, and some very muddy. 
Indeed, you usually find that most of 
it is muddy as our Mississippi. He 
held up the two bottles where all 
could see them. One was clear and 
transparent, the other discolored and 
roily. But no matter how hard you 
shook the bottle of clear water, it 
never looked muddy. It kept its 
beautiful clearness still. Both bot- 
tles had the same muddy water, origi- 
nally. But the first one had been 
purified by filtration through charcoal. 
The second one was just as it had 
been taken from muddy Jordan in old 
Palestine. 

The minister, as you have already 
guessed, I am sure, was preaching on 
a pure heart. - And he said that these 
bottles of the Jordan water were like 
the pure and the impure heart. What 
do ycu think is the charcoal that 
impure 
heart as pure and clear as the filtered 
water in that frst bottle of the Jordan 
water? 

(Continued on page 45.) 
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DIAMONDS 


On Credit 


pf cramp yourself finan- 
cially to wear Diamonds ? 


with Loftis ? Select any Di- 
amond in our million dollar 
stock and have it handed to 
you at your own door or 
lace of business. If you 
ike the Diamond, and are 
convinced that it is from 10 
to 20 per cent better value 
than youcan get elsewhere, 
pay one-fifth of the price 
and keep it, paying the bal- 
ance in a series of eight 
equal moot payments 
that you will hardly miss 
from your earnings. 

9 is the one 
LOFTIS WAY rand 
success in modern Diamond 
selling, because the goods 
are the best; prices the low- 
est and terms the easiest. 
Every Diamond is sold un- 
der a GUARANTY CERTI- 
FICATE of quality and 
value. Every Diamond is 
also sold with a perpetual 
option of exchange at full 
original price paid, forother 
goods or a larger Diamond. 
LOFTIS’ only require- 

ment is a dis- 
sition to do as you agree 
do, and a sufficient earn- 
ing capacity toenable you 
spare a few dollars from 
your income each month — 
usually from $3 to $10. You 
simply make a selection of 
a iamond ring, brooch 
locket, earrings, stud, cuff 
buttons or a Watch—Loftis 
does the rest. There is 
no risk or expense involved 
in asking to have a Dia- 
mond sent for inspection, 
for LOFTIS pays all express 
charges. 


Loftis’ Establishment | 


is the largest Diamond 
Credit Business in the 
world, and one of the oldest 
(Established in 1858.) It is 
responsible beyond ° ques- 
tion, and refersto any bank 
= America, iy seetawce: 

sk your local banker how 
LOFtis is rated inthe com- 
mercial world. He will tell 
723 that no house stands 

igher in credit, prompt- 
ness and reliability and that 
its representations may be 
accepted without question. 


Loftis’CASH OFFER: 


Pay cash for any Diamond 


in spot cash—less ten per 
cent. If you selected a fifty- 
dollar Diamond you could 
wear it for a whole yearand 
then return it and get $45 in 
cash, thus having the pleas- 
ure and prestige of wearing 
a beautiful Diamond for less than ten cents per 
week. We can make this offer.for the reason that 
we are direct importers of Diamonds, buying from 
the cutters of Amsterdam in larger quantities than 
any other house in our line of business, and from 
the further fact that Diamonds are increasing in 
value at the rate of about twenty per cent annually. 


LOFTIS’ MONEY BACK OFFER: fri: 


we make it absolutely safe for you to send first 
ayment (one-fifth of the price) with your order, 
r we promptly and cheerfully refund what you 
have paid in case you conciude not buy. 
Write today for our beautifully illustrated catalog 
—worth its weight in gold to any intending Di 
mond buyer. It shows thousands of beautif€l 
pieces and answers eve question about our 
goods, prices, terms and the Loftis System 


LOFTIS BROS. @ COo., 


d Manuf: socing Sowelers, 
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Henry Wadsworth Longfellow and 
James Russell Lowell. 


BY EMMA DEUEL RICE. 


In this glorious month of February, which is so 
full of poetry and patriotism, I want to tell you, 
children, of two much loved poets who were warm 
friends and neighbors, and friends, too, of the little 
children of the old town in which they lived. It 
was the riper, truer friendship of manhood which 
bound them together, for Mr. Longfellow was born 
Feb. 27. 1807, just twelve years before Mr. Lowell 
whose birthday as you all know comes on the same 
day as our beloved Washington. 

Mr. Longfellow was born in Portland, Maine, in 
a large, old-fashioned, roomy house situated on 
high ground and surrounded by lovely lawns filled 
with many trees and blossoming shrubs. These 
fine old New England homes were very much alike, 
and it was Mr. Longfellow’s good fortune to live 
in more than one before he came to make Cain- 
bridge his home. His home here stood not far 
from the historic old mansion called Elmwood 
where James Russell Lowell was born and lived 
until he died in 1891. Beautiful Elmwood with 


~ its leafy surroundings and many blossoming trees 


which almost hid the grand old house from view! 
Squirrels frisked gaily over its grassy lawn and 
many birds sang cheerily among the trees. Both 
Elmwocd and the Vassall Craigie House had _ spa- 
cious rooms on either side the broad wainscoted 
halls. Grand stairways with low, broad steps led 
to the upper rooms and great open fire places piled 
high with crackling logs lent a genial warmth to 
these luxurious and comfortable homes. From 
windows in both huuses a fine view of the silvery 
river Charles could be had and the quiet, peaceful 
surroundings furnished opportunity for study and 
writings. Many an inspiration came to our 
poets from their home surroundings, and the birds, 
trees and flowers furnished many a gem for you 
and me. Listen to what Lowell says— 
‘*‘A poem every flower is 
And every leaf a line.’’ 

Again he says— 
‘The sobered robin hunger—silent now, 

Seeks cedar berries blue; his autumn cheer; 
The squirrel on the shingly shag-bark’s bough, 

Now saws, now lists with downward eye and ear; 
Then drops his nut, and with a chipping bound 
Whisks to his winding fastness underground.,’’ 

Although Mr. Longfellow did not know birds 
and flowers quite as well as his friend, he shows 
his love of them in many of his poems. What 
could be more poetic or show a truer appreciation 
of the beauty of flowers than these exquisite lines— 


‘*Spake full well in language quaint and olden, 
One who dwelleth by the castled Rhine, 

When he called the flowers so blue and golden, 
Stars that in earth’s firmament do shine.’’ 
Again he writes— 

‘*Go to the woods and hills! No tears 
Dim the sweet look that nature wears.’’ 

Ask your teacher to read you ‘‘The Herons of 
Elmwood,’’ a poem in which he wrote about the 
birds he loved to hear and watch at Lowell’s 
home— 

‘*Silent are all the sounds of day; 

Nothing I hear but the chirp of crickets, 

And the cry of the herons winging their way 
-O’er the poet's house in the Elmwood thickets. "’ 
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Too FAT 


A person generally knows 
when he is becoming too 
fleshy. As a rule, however, 
he shuts his eyes to the fact, 
and believes it to be only tem- 
porary, until he suddenly 
realizes that he has gained 
many pounds and no remedy 
appease to be forthcoming. 

‘0 you who have drifted into 
this situation, we can offer 
truths that are beyond the 
shadow of questioning, We 
can bring down your weight 
not by elaborate and expen- 
sive reduction remedies, but 
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But let us peep into their libraries, the rooms 
where all these beautiful thoughts were written. 
Fine old rooms, surrounded with book-shelves 
filled to overflowing with bocks, letters and man- 
uscripts. A study table stood in the center of 
Mr. Lowell’s, but he liked best to sit by the 
window where he could see the river Charles 
slowly winding its way through distant hills and 
meadows. Here in his large easy chair he would 
write with a stiff piece of cardboard resting on 
his knee for a desk. Mr. Longfellow did not like 
to write in his library, where he received his 
numerous visitors, but preferred a small study 
overhead. In,the corner of this room by a bright 
window overlooking the grassy slope beneath, 
stood his desk; an arm chair beside it, and _ be- 
hind it a tall old-fashioned clock. You all know 
how he loved to-romp with his children: in this 
room after the cares of the day were over. He 
tells us in the poem—listen, do you ever tire of 
the lines ?— 

‘Between the dark and daylight, “A 
When the night is beginning to lower, 

Comes a pause in the day's occupations, 

That is known as the Children’s Hour.’’ 

He was very fond of little people as this poem 
and othérs show. He always gratified their re- 
quests when they expressed a desire to see him and 
seemed to know just ow to make each one feel at 
heme. Ifthey asked him for his autograph, which 
they often did, he always found time to write it. 

Both poets graduated from college when very 
young, Longfellow being but eighteen and Lowell 
nineteen. Mr. Longfellow after four years of 


study and preparation abroad returned to Bowdoin | 


College as professor and later he was appointed to 
achair at Harvard. After filling it successfully 
for eighteen years he was succeeded by his friend 
Mr. Lowell who was a graduate of that college. 
Their tastes were the same in more ways than one 
for both studied law but neither cared for it and 
they felt too, they would te truer poets were 
they not professors. There was too, a_ similarity 
in their domestic lives which were truly beautiful 
pictures of happiness chastened by the sorrow 
which comes toall. They were both married in 
their early youth and again in later life. On the 
death of his friend's wife, Mr. Longfellow showed 
the beautiful and cordial sympathy existing be- 
tween them in the exquisite poem he wrote, en- 
titled ‘The Two Angels. © 

It was on the fourth or ninth of July 1861, 
(biographers differ as to the date.) that Mr. Long- 
fellow suffered a terrible loss. His second wife, 
a lovely and talented woman, who for many years 
had been his loving and devoted companion, was 
burned to death in his presence. The remainder 
of life’s journey was saddened and darkened from 
the terrible shock. 

One of Mr. Lowell's greatest sorrows came to 
him on the death of his first child who sleeps in 
the beautiful cemetery Mt. Auburn near the old 
home. You wonder, perhaps. how they could ever 
sing again, but there.are many brave hearts and 
theirs were of the number. You know the loving 
tribute which the father paid his little daughter 
in the poem which begins— 


‘*The snow had begun in the gloaming, 
And busily all the night, 

Had been heaping field and highway 

- With a silence deep and white. 


Every pine and fir and hemlock 
Wore ermine tov dear for an earl, 

And the poorest wig on the elm-tree 
Was ridged inch deep with pearl.’’ 


Some bright morning after a light fall of snow 
as you wend your way toward your school, look at 


(Continued on page 44.) 
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SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 
(Continued from Page 43.) 


the rails covered with swansdown, see the pearl 
on the elm tree and the tall and stately pine and 
fir wearing their ermine robes. As _ you look, 
softly repeat the poem, and both picture and poem 
will seem more real and beautiful to you. Now, 
my dear children, you can think this month of our 
two poets and two presidents together, because 
there is something about each one which will re- 
mind you of the other. When you think of 
Lowell you know his birthday and George Wash- 
ington’s come on the same day and too, you can 
think of Longfellow’s historic home as the one 
which George Washington made his headquarters 
in the beginning of the Revolution. When Mr. 
Longfellow was a young college professor and 
wished to engage a room here the _ landlady 
proudly gave him the one which George Washing- 
ton had occupied. After Mr. Longfellow became 
the proud possessor of this house his children had 
this room for a nursery. Now, children; pause a 
moment in your story and think what great events 
were taking place between the years eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty one and sixty five. Both Mr. Long- 
fellow and Mr _ Lowell used their influence in 
the cause which then agitated the country. 
Longfellow, who was now in the prime of life 
had many years before showed his sympathy in 
the cause by writing poems against slavery, and 
Lowell who. was yet a young man at this time 
edited a paper in which he and many of his 
friends wrote in opposition to slavery. So when 
you think of our heroes you can think of Mr. 
Linoln tco, whose birthday comes on ‘the twelfth. 
[hese two brother poets and kindred spirits 
showed their intense patriotism and love of coun- 
ry by their great devotion in serving it as well 
as in their poems and writings. The following 
lines from Longfellow’s ‘‘ Building of the.Ship’’ 
will help vou to understand his patriotism: ‘ 


‘*Thou too, Sail on, O Ship of State? 
Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 
Humanity with all jts fears 

With all the hopes of future years 

Is hanging breathless on thy fate.’’ 


And again he writes— 
‘ Ah.when the wanderer lonely friendless, 
In foreign harbors shall behold 
That flag unfurled 
’Twill be as a friendly hand 
Stretched out from his native land.’’ 


It was Mr. Lowell's privilege to serve his coun- 
try as United States Minister t@ Spain and after- 
wards at the Court of St. James. He served it 
well, too, with the same untiring energy and zeal 
which he displayed in all he undertook. Both 
these eminent men were refined and gentle, ele- 
gant in deportment, kind and courteous toward 
all. They ever bore themselves with true and 
manly dignity inspiring the love, confidence and 
honor of all who knew them. Many of the young 
people of Cambridge and Boston who are now 
grown to manhood and womanhood remember the 
familiar figures of these two poets, and as they 
gather about their firesides tell their children 
about them and teach them the same verses which 
they loved to say when they were children. 


Father Time dealt lightly with these two fav-~ 
ored sons and though they lived longer than the- 


allotted three score years and ten and their heads 
were crowned with silvery locks, their hearts ever 
remained young and they sang sweetly to the last. 
It was with sorrow and regret that the world gave 
up these dear friends, but their songs they may 
ever retain, fur the music of the words will ever 
live in the hearts and memories of their many 
devoted admirers. 


| 





ONE KINDLY THOUGHT, 
*T wag a fruitless year, for the earth was dry, 
And the summer sun shone ruthless down 
With scorching heat from a cloudless sky, 
Till the fields athirst were parched and brown. 
Then winter came, and food was scant, 
And fuel was scarce as minted gold; 
And darker than thought of death from want 
Came now the thought of death from cold. 


Far out in the Western prairie wide, 

A mile or more their homes between, 
Two neighbors dwelt—men sorely tried 

By the grievous troubles that both had seen. 
Each toiled early and ijate that he 

His wife and babes from want might guard; 
And each had heartfelt sympathy 

For ail who failed of fair reward. 


Said one: ‘‘Our neighbor, much I fear, 
Will soon be freezing with his brood 
Before his hearthstone cold and drear; 
Let’s share with him our store of wood.’’ 


‘*Go,’’ said the goodwife. ‘‘ while they sleep; 
Give him in secret goodly share.’’ 

And from his own scant, well-saved heap 
He took what load his back could bear; 


And through the stormy night he sped 
(Lighter his heart for the load he bore), 
Guessing the snow-hid paths that led 
In devious lines to his neighbor’s door. 


Ilalf-way he paused. The wind was stilled; 
The storm was done and the stars shone out; 
His quick and startled ear was thrilled 
By a panting toiler’s muffled shout. 


His answering cry broke on the air; 
Then face to face the neighbors stood. 

Two kindly men abashed stood there, 
Each bending ’neath a load of wood! 


Each for another that night had planned, 
Had felt for him a brother’s fears; 
Each grasped the other's friendly hand, 
And spoke his gratitude in tears. 
—Selected. 
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PAPER CUTTING. 
(Continued from Page 22.) 
cutting. Master the difficulties of one 
group before going to another. 
The accompanying illustration 


-|shows some cuch grouping. 


Let simplicity of outline be consid- 
ered in choosing objects. All objects 
should be large enough to be easily 
seen. 

Before letting the class use the scis- 
sors, question about the size and form 
of the object. Let the children show 
with their hands how wide, how tall it 
is. Have them tell where it is widest, 
narrowest, etc. When by conversa- 
tion everything possible has been done 
to impress the form of the object, let 
the children take scissors and wzthout 
direction from the teacher cut. En- 
courage the children not to make un- 
necessary scraps. Cut the object for 
the children. Let them try again. 

Introduce cutting 


Talk about some simple object (present | know and reflect upon the 
it and let! | history, and nature of our political in- 


it in the class room) hide 
class cut. Ask them 





in the morning | stitutions, 


To a soul if it be already the dwelling 
of thoughts of sin?’’ 
So, then, let us ponder a little; 
look in our hearts and see 
If the twilight bell of the angels could 
ring for us—you and me.— 
—Selected. 


let us 


Wednesday— 

Keep the imagination sane; that is 
one of the truest conditions of com- 
munion with heaven. —Haw/horne. 
Thursday— 

My strength is as the strength of ten, 
Because my heart is pure. 

— Tennyson. 
Friday— 
Refining fire, go through my heart, 

Illuminate my soul; 

Scatter thy light through every part, 

And sanctify the whole. 


ww 


If all our youth, sprung from what- 





from memory. lever nationality, could be brought to 


origin, 


if they were early made to 


to look at mamma's washtub, rolling | realize their cost in treasure and blood, 


other familiar 


pin, pitcher or any 
household article. Have it cut in the 
afternoon. 


| 


| 


and the unspeakable benefits they have 
conferred upon the American people, 
we should have unity and strength of 


Gradually work in the idea of illus- | public spirit, and a sensibility to the 


tration. 
on your way to school. 
mother uses on baking day. 

thing that soldiers use. Read 
familiar jingle and let the class cut 


This afternoon I am going | common reputation and 
to have you cut three things you see | would be stronger than 


the: objects mentioned in it, as the pig | 


that Tom the Piper stole, 
that the old woman lived in, ete. 
leads to picture cu/éing in the higher | 
grades, but nothing that is beyond 
them and therefore discouraging in its 





result should be attempted with the 
little folks. 
HEART CULTURE 
(Continued from Page 41.) 
Monday— 
If we would see the color of our 


future, we must lock for it in our 
present; if we would gaze on the star 
of our destiny, we must look for it in 


our hearts. —Canon Farrar. 
Tuesday— 
A LEGEND. 

There has come to my mind a legend, 
a thing I half forgot, 

And whether I read or dreamed it, ah, 
well, it matters not. 

It is said that in heaven at twilight a 

great bell softly swings, 

man may 

the wonderful music that rings, 

If he put from his heart’s inner cham- 
ber all the passion, pain and strife, 

Heartaches and weary longings that 
throb in the pulses of life, — 

If he thrusts from his soul all hatred, 
all thoughts of wicked things, 

He can hear in the holy twilight how 
the bell of the angei rings. 

And I think there is in this legend, if 
we open our eyes to see, 

Somewhat of an inner meaning my 
friend, to you and me; 

Let us look in our hearts and question, 
‘*Can pure thoughts enter in 


And 


the shoe | 7 : 
This | the goodliest in the wold.—W. /. 


| 
| 





listen and hearken te | 





interests, that 
the pride of 


Something | dominion, and a surer defense than 
Some | armies and navies. — /ames Wales 
some} | Patte rson. 

Es eee 


Patriotism is not the mere holding 
of a great flag unfurled, but making it 


| Lenton. 


-— 
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Very Emphatic 

are the claims made concerning the 
remarkable results obtained from the 
use of Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry 
Wine for quick and complete cure of 
all stomach troubles, such as dyspepsia, 
indigestion, flatulence, and catarrh of 
stomach, with only one small dose a 
day. 

These positive claims are made by 
thousands who are cured as well as_ by 





the compounders of this wonderful 
medicine. No statement can be too 


positive concerning what this great 
remedy has done and is now doing for 
sufferers. 

A trial bottie is sent free and pre 
paid to any reader of the Normat IN 
STRUCTOR who writes to Vernai Rem 


'edy Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine 
will cure any case of constipation, to 
stay cured. The most stubborn case 
will yield in less than a week, so the 
sufferer is free from all trouble and a 
perfect and permanent cure is well be- 
gun with only one small dose a day. 

Every sufferer from catarrh, stomach 
troubles, constipation, torpid or con- 
gested liver and kidney troubles should 
write to Vernal Remedy Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y., for a trial bottle. 

Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine is 
a specific for the cure of inflammation 
of bladder and prostate gland. A trial 
bottle is sent free and prepaid if you 
write for it. 
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— remedies, 
ut my complex- 
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Package of your 
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trace of a pimple, 
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any kind, or 20 Ibs. Great American Bak- 
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li Thou Couldst Know. 


I think if thou couldst know, 

O soul that will complain, 

What lies below 

Our burden and our pain; 

How just our anguish brings 

Nearer those longed-for-things 

We seek now in vain, — 

I think thou wouldst rejoice, and not 
complain. 

I think if thou couldst see, 

With thy dim mortal sight 

How meanings, dark to thee, 

Are shadows hiding light; 

Truth’s efforts crossed and vexed, 

Life’s purpose all perplexed, — 

If thou couldst see them right, 

I think that they would seem all 

Clear, and wise, and bright. 

And yet thuu canst not know, 

And yet thou canst not see; 

Wisdom and sight are slow 

In poor humanity, 

If thou couldst trust, poor soul, 

In him who rules the whole, 

Thou wouldst find peace and rest; 

Wisdom and sight are well, but trust 
is best. 


> 
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All the World’s a Stage. 





BY BERTHA E. BUSH. 


The Up-to-Date Primer Teacher 
and her Dearest Cousin were exploring 
an old trunk when they found the yel- 
low paper with the faded, prim writ- 
ing as plain as copperplate. 

‘*Only listen,’’ said the Primary 

Teacher. ‘‘Isn'’t this a find?’’ and 
she began grandiloquently to read the 
opening words of the record left by 
the school-teacher aunt twenty years 
ago. But the mocking ceased as she 
read on and she turned it over with a 
bewildered face to make sure of the 
date. Yes, it was written twenty years 
ago, but—but— 
‘‘T should think it was my own 
school,’’ she said with a queer little 
laugh. ‘‘Annie, did you know that 
a school of twenty years ago could be 
so like the schools of to day? Think 
of all the things we have adopted 
since this was written, Speer Number 
Work, Vertical Writing, Thought 
Method—why, even the Synthetic 
Method isn’t twenty years old. Should 
you think they could be so much 
alike?’’ 

‘©All children are alike,’’ said prac- 
tical Annie. ‘‘Read on, Isabelle,’’ 
and Isabelle read, with a queer feel- 
ing as if the date must be a mistake 
and it must- have been written yester- 
day, this account of a school of twenty 
years ago which a young teacher had 
written to amuse an intimate friend 
and christened with the title above. 

‘In every one’s life there comes a 
time when hackneyed.phrases, famil- 
iar from childhood, are seen for the 
iirst time to contain a real truth and 
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in their new aspect are almost as novel 
as if they had never been seen before. 
We have reached this stage when our 
experience has come to tally with the 
author’s and the world-worn sayings 
become in some way an_ original 
thought with us. 

When I consider my school, a very 
common quotation appears in a new 
light. ‘All the world’s a stage and 
all the men and women merely play- 
ers.’ If the lives of men and women 
are the real play, surely the most 
amusing rehearsal of life’s great 
drama is seen in the primary school. 
O my children, my children, if I 
were to choose characters for a_ story, 
I could find them all among you! 

First of all for a heroine, Lizzie 
my little blue-eyed heartbreaker with 
braided white locks and captivating 
smile. She is one of the people you 
want to pet-all the time, innocent as a 
lamb and yet willful enough for any 
storied lady. Strangely enough, Liz- 
zie likes the boys. She is just find- 
ing out that there is something more 
fascinating in playing with boys than 
with girls. 

She ran up to me one recess in a 
transport of shy delight. © ‘Teacher, 
Scharley he said I was his girl.’ 
That was her first experience and how 
she enjoyed it! That noon she and 
Charley and Stella and Eddie ran out 
together to meet me, and Lizzie had a 
long story to tell me. 

‘Teacher, Scharley he was my 
scholard and he was a bad scholard 
and he ran away—Scharley, you must 
take hold of my hand ’cause you are 
my scholard.’ 

Charley shrugged his shoulders un- 
easily. She was rather too devoted 
and too fond of admiring him and he 
was beginning to tire of his girl. 
But she took his hand and they san 
off looking—oh so cunning! | ‘‘Schar- 
ley,’’ as the most susceptible boy, shall 
surely be my hero. 
put his lisping talk on paper! He 
will be asharp hero capable of carrying 
out all his schemes and never at loss 
for a plausible story. But oh! he is 
an inconstant lover. The next thing 
I saw of the little comedy Lizzie came 
with her blue eyes full of tears. 

‘Scharley won’t play nice with me 
any more and he won't take hold of 
my hand nor do anything I want him 
to.’ 

What a pretty little thing she is, 
with her china-blue eyes, her flaxen 
pig-tails tied together behind, the 
stubby new bangs of which she is so 
proud, her mischievous confidence and, 
best of all, the air of cleanliness that 
pervades her small person! What an 
affectionate little piece, too,—or is it 
superb diplomacy? How she rushes 
forward to meet any one she fancies 








A Fine Kidney Remedy. 

Mr. A. S. Hitchcock, East Hamp- 
ton, Conn. (The Clothier) says if 
any sufferer from Kidney and Bladder 
Disease will write him he will direct 
them to the perfect home cure he used. 
He has nothing whatever to sell. 


‘ 


If I could only it. 


Hair Education 


The Advantages of Mod- 
ern Hair Treatment. 


SEE THAT emir 





When your scalp js covered with dan- 
druff, and is itchy and irritable, your 
hair will soon begin to fall, 

When your hair begins to fall you are 
on the high road to baldness. 

Dandruff and hbair-falling may goon 
for months or years, but the end is 
always the same—baldness. 

The moral is to keep your hair when 
you have it. 

To take care of it while you ma: 

To fight dandruff perseveringly and 
persistently. 

To kill the scalp microbe of dandruff, 
from which all hair trouble arises. 

The way to do it is to begin now with 
Cranitonic Hair Food. 

The old way, mj which all hair 
treatment was founded, was to stimulate 
the scalp by strong, irritating, drawing 
lotions, the constant use of which is 
dangerous and harmful to the scalp and 
skin. 

It is not the skin that is sick. It is the 
hair root. 

The microbe is there and must be de- 
stroyed before the hair can be made well. 

Cranitonic Hair Food, the perfect for- 
mula of Dr. Eugene Fahrig, professor of 
garaged and Doctor of Science, will do 


It DESTROYS the microbe. 

It NOURISHES the hair back to health. 

It will cure dandruff, prevent baldness 
and restore the yc ‘athful color to the hair, 
when prematurely gray. 

Cranitonic Hair Food will do this be- 
cause it isa scientific microbicide and 
food for the hair, that goes directly to 
the root of the trouble. 

Cranitonic Hair Food is nota dye. It 
has no dangerous, sticky, heavy sedi- 
ment to — ison the sca'p, clog the pores, 
mat the hair or stain the clothing. 

It is pure, clear as crystal, perfectly 
harmless and will cure when everything 
else has failed. 


FREE HAIR FOOD TESR 
To prove its efficacy as a positive cure for hair 
and scalp troubles and its superiority asa hair 
dressing, we will send to all who are interested in 
having nice hair a FREE BOTTLE of Cranitonic 
Hair Food, by mail, prepaid. 


SEND SAMPLE OF HAIR. 


In cases where there is excessive falling out of 
the hair, itching, dandruff or other hair or scalp 
troubles, you are recommended to send us for 
microscopic examination a few hairs pulled from 
the head <r from the daily combings. 
Our physicians will make a diagnosis and send 
ros a@ report concerning the condition of your 

air withont any charge being made for their 
professional services. If you will also mention 
the name of paper you read this in, we will send 
you an illustrated k on the care of the hair 
that will be worth many dollars to you. 

Simply send your name and full address to 





Cranitonic Hair Food Co., No. 526 Broadway, 
New York, when the free report, free bottle aud 
book will be mailed to you, 
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NEW CURE FOR 


KIDNEYS and BLADDER 


Bright’s Disease, Rheumatism, Gravel 
Pain in the Back, Dropsy, Dimbetes, etc. r 


A LARGE TRIAL CASE 
FREE. 


For these diseases a Positive Specific Cure is 
found in a new botanical discovery, the wonderful 
Kava Kava Shrub, called by botanists the piper 
methysticum, from the Ganges River, East India It 
has the extraordinary — of 1,200 hospital cures 
in 30 days. It acts 

directly on the Kid- Z 

neys, and cures by 

draining out of the 

Blood the Piaaten 

Uric Acid, Lithates, 

etc., which cause 
disease. 


James Thoma 





., of Greenwood, 

writes; “Was 

a sufferer of Kidne 
and Bladder troub 

rhages of the Kidneys; 


Miss Viola Dearing, 
Petersburg, "Inde 

es, which caused two hemor- 

had to urinateevery few 

minutes ; physicians told me my case was incurable, 


but was completely cured by Alkavis.” Alvin D. 

Lane, Auburn, Me., writes: “Was cured of Rheu- 
matism, which was 80 severe as to cause him to use 
crutches.” Many ladies, oe Miss Viola Dear- 
ing, ar ef Ind., Mrs E. R. Dinsmore, South 
Deerfield, Mass., also ‘testify as to its wonderful cur- 
ative powers in ‘Kidney diseases and other disorders 

uliar to women. 

That you may judge of the value of this Great 
Discovery fer yourself, we will send 78 one Large 
Case by mail Free. It isa Sure Specificand cannot 

ddress, The Church Kidney Cure Company. 
Ne 404 Fourth Avenue, New York iy. 





. We give the premiums illus- 
trated and many others for 

S os our NE GOLD 

ackiee.” hey De tk 

VER every ths mugnra we’ Biv ri 


xan uh ALL ern Tee name a 
letter or postal, q Sue, dowen needle 
pers and one pom thimbles. We — 

hem at once postpaid with Lar rge 
um, List. When sold send us$1.20 and we vat Tl 
< comin which you select and are en- 

7 titled Write today and get extra present 
m PEERLESS MFG. CO., Greenville, Pa., Bex "259. 


MBL 





i. " 
rranted 
oct. Postpaidec ead 
08 
ng. tots 194 Broadway, N. Y- 


Price of one Rin: 
Gbell tie Co., 














4 for 10 cents 


Send your name, address and 10cts at 
once and we will send youfour7-inch 
Hemstitch ed Doilies, all different de- 








©. 8. DA NV Teson & CO., 
891 Broadway, N. ¥. Dept. 2446 


RUPTURE cone 


CURE 
No operation, 


pain, danger or detention from work. No 
— of rapeare bf F pandpenrd use A reaeeay a =a _= 

O8! mple treatment free 
foal = trill yo you pet 1” try eis a famous method, 
Don’t wait, write to-day. Dr. 6, Adams, N. ¥. 


Pearl Ring Free 


Cut out this ad. and send it with 
name and address for one to 
LE. BR. WEHOSKEY, Providence,R.I. 


ith Co hi bottle of 

Don’ t Be Troubled Holland Corn Raenovet will 
hem, No danger. Send 25centsin coin. The 

M. . & H. CO., Jackson Park Sta., Chicago. 


EK and all expenses ror men wim 
Father rea compound. Straight salary, 
88, PARSONS, KANS. 


























NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS WORLD 


with tiny hands extended and‘small 
face alight with pleasure for you and 
you alone, —such a delicious little arm- 
ful. She fell in love with ‘Teacher’ 
first; then ‘Teacher’s’ friends ab- 
sorbed her attention; but in Schnarley 
she found an object of more adoration 
interesting than either. It was a cruel 
disappointment when Charlie went 
back on her, but at last accounts she 
was comforted and assured me that 
Frank said somebody was his girl but 
she wouldn’t tell me who. You see 
she is advancing. 

Shall she be my heroine, after all? 
I think instead that I will have her 
for a rival and take my shy little Mary 
for a heroine. 

Mary is not pretty, in fact you 
seldom find a child so homely. Bess 
says she looks as if she were made 
from the pieces left over. But her 
lack of beauty is fully. compensated 
by her constancy. She is not easily 
won, but once won she will never go 
back, but will remain always near, the 
most unobtrusive and the most de- 
voted of them all. Shall I have her 
fallin love with Charlie and break 
her heart over him? I suppose so if 
she is my heroine. Lovisa Schmidt 
will do for a woman of the world and 
how well versed she is! She comes to 
school with her hair done up in curl 
papers and such a satisfied look. Effie 
Mahler is the living embodiment of 
family pride. ‘Our Katie,’ ‘our 
boy’ and ‘our baby’ form her world 
and everything that happens to them 
is carefully narrated. ° 

‘All the world’s a stage.’ I have 
my deceitful villain, but I do not feel 
like describing him, my queen of 
hearts who steps into her place as to 
the manor born, my several kings of 
the play-ground, iny fascinating scamp 
and all the rest of the characters of the 
play but Iam growing very sleepy.’’ 

The record stopped abruptly. 
abelle laid down the yellow sheets. 

‘History repeats itself,’’ she said 
wonderingly, ‘‘I have these very 
characters in my own school but I 
never dreamed before that my _school- 
teaching was one bit like Aunt Lucy's. 
I think I will revise my opinion of 
the pedagogues of years before and de- 
cide that no one can be so far away in 
time or place as to be beyond the bond 
of sympathy.:’ 

And, saying these words, the Up- 
to-Date Primary Teacher proved that 
she could learn lessons as well as her 
pupils; and that is the best thing any 
teacher can do. 


Is- 





Failure. 

It isa great help to admit failure, 
to confess a fault. For, when we 
really understand why we failed, we 
will not only take courage, learn suc- 
cess from failure, but have charity for 
all who, like ourselves, are striving 
and failing. 

It is equally important to avoid be- 
coming absorbed in the consciousness 





of my negative or imprisoning con- 
ditions. If lays too much stress on 


‘this side, one is apt to forget the 


conditions. The soul knows no such 
word as ‘‘fail.’’ That isevery failure, 
understood, removes one more obstacle 
to success. The soul should linger 
long enough to: learn the lesson of 
failure, then press on. Its conscious- 
ness should not be placed upon the 
conditions so much as upon the ideal 
to be realized through them. 

Make up your mind, then, that no 
conditions shall defeat you. When 
you find your judgment colored, dis- 
cover the lines of least resistance, 
study the distorting conditions until 
you can break through. ‘Take firm 
hold and press on, even when every- 
thing seems to be against you. 

Every negative condition can be 
made a help if you master it. Where 
there is a will, there isa way. And 
if quiet measures are ineffective, rouse 
yourself with tremendousenergy. Per- 
sést, persist, and rest only to begin 
again. —Dresser. 


God Knows. 
Through all my little cares there is 
One thought that comfort brings 
whene’er it comes; 
’Tis this—‘‘God knows’’ He knows 
Each struggle that my hard heart 
makes to bring 
My will to His. 
time comes 
My heart is full of tears, 
the good 
That seemed, at morn, so easy be done, 
Has proved so hard; but then re- 
membering 


Often when night 


because 


‘*He knows,’’ and soI lay me down 
with trust 

That His good hand will give me 
needed strength 

To better do His work in coming days. 

—/. A. S. 





Life. 


— Sill. 





All things visible are the expres- 
sions of an interior spiritual essence. 
Many a latent beauty remains unde- 
veloped in the recesses of the soul; so 
an education of the body is necessary 
before it can become the plastic 


medium of the soul.’’ 
wcoesputeaieg Cae 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 

An old Lay nem retired from practice, had 
placed in his hands by an East India missionary 
the formula of a simple vegetable remedy for the 
speedy and permanent cure of Consumption 
Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma and all Throat an 
Lung ‘Affections ; also a positive and radical cure 
for Nervous Debility and all Nervous Complaints, 
Having tested its wonderful curative powers in 
thousands of cases, and desiring to relieve human 
suffering, I will send free of charge to all who wish 
it, this recipe, in German, French or English, with 
full directions for prepares and using. Sent by 
a by addressing, w lag naming this pa 





A. NoysEs, 847 Powers Block, Rochester, 


That a kind Father is my Judge, I say, 


power of the soul to conquer these | 








artshorn shade 
roller | ,* 3 the. > autoers bh 1 oe 


‘Aah your dealer for or the 


IMPROVED ott gg 
SHADE ROLLER. 

No tacks required to attach shade. 

i Wooo Rottens. Tin ROLLERG. 


A MOONSTONE FOR , 
LUCK. 


You could not make a more dainty gift to a 
friend or one that would give more lasting pleas- 
ure than one of the beautiful Moon Stones 
found on the beach of the Pacific Ocean in lower 
California. They are found in many sizes, are 
polished perfectly by our experts. You can nave 
your own jeweler set them for you in whatever 
style you desire. We sell them of proper size for 
rings or stick pins for $1.00 to $1.50 postpaid and 
large enough for a watch fob for $2.50. State 
size wanted when ordering and remit by P. O. or 
express money order. 
THE PRECIOUS STONE CO,, 

376 North Raymond Ave., Pasadena, Cal 





“DENT ACI RA 


endorsed by 3,000 Dentists is 
| the best. It cleans the teeth, 
| heals and hardens the gums, 


4 destroying the harmful Bac- 
jamin nj the mouth really be- 


“TOOTH INSURANCE 
Atal! druggists,or direct for 
-] cents. Dentacura pom 

: ) pany, Newark, N.J., 0.8. A. 
eS =] 


























FOR ONE LAR WITH ORDER io fy vanes To 
AN RY Ab Avpaess Sub) iecr 

crown nickel} ie nin 

ha 4 high ¢ le bicycles § 
=== up. For the most wond derful bi 

lowest known and = pr A, 

Write for Free Bicycle Catalogu 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & *CO., | CHICAGO. 












Forenoon and afternoon and night, — 
forenoon, 

And afternoon, and night, ——Forenoon, 
and—what! 

The empty song repeats itself, no 
more? 

Yea, that is life. Make this forenoon 
sublime, 

This afternoon a psalm, this night a, 
prayer, 

And Time is conquered and thy crown 
is won. 







Sena US five nemes and & 
addresses of ladies 6 
who have pianos, and 10 cts. 
for postage, package, etc,and we will send ¥ 
you one beautiful Rolled Gold Heart Neck- 
lace with your initial engraved on heart, 
and three numbers of Evening Heurs free. 
All men and women who are bright and wide- 
awake like Evening Hours. Only 5,000 of these beautifal Neck- 
laces will be given away on receipt of 10 cents for postage and 
Bvoni After that the regular price will be 50 cents. 
vening Hours, Dept. 34 Weehawken, N. J, 
Invest 1 cent by 


HOW TO MAKE MONEY ‘vite o''ez 


tal card and we will put you in a position to earn 
$1,000 a year. This is no fraud. Many now in our 
employ will vouch for the truth of this statement ; 
we are willing to guarantee any honest, energetic 
rson, Without previous expe. from $700 to 

31. 0002 year gare money. Write today. 
J- L. Nichols & Co., Naperville, Ill. 


Send as your ad’ress 
and we will show you 
ps Rade os $3 Dede 

we 


furnish the work and teach Fn ary rou rel in 

& locality where you live. Send us your address and we will 

lain the business fully, remember we guarantee a clear profit 

ofl for every day’s work, absolutely anre. Write at ss 
VAL MANUFA FACTURING CO., 


FRECKLE Sore 


positively removed by 
Cream. 
reat ener, of beaaty, yp trie ts 
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PALESTINE Syria 


AN ABSOLUTELY PURE 








/ SOU GY ORUGGISTS & GROCERS IMPORTED BY 
A KLIPSTEIN & CO. 
122 PEARL &T. NEW YORE. 


$1.36 MILK CAN 


For $135 we sell the qonuine 
consin pattern eigh 
Can. On pS - + jar ca 
, dairy and pm | 
ade for us under con- 














ica. m gr 
heavy tin plate, extra well soldered, 
heavy breast and bottom hoops, seamless 
neckand cover. weight, 151bs. 


OUR OFFER Say bow many cans 


— Fad our 


f yor 
the greatest value ever offered, very muc 


satistacto 
ore, you can peure 


ieee in orice than Ses o- bu 
wine average on six cans abou' 500 miles. 
For prices. on other kinds and oe se; best sooo paase, 
write for Free Catalogue of Di Supplies. 


SEARS, “ROEBUCK & CO. CHICAGO. 


SEND US 50 CENTS 


with roar nome and 08 dress and we will send 

A." grade Stradivarius Model 

ee case, fine bow, extra set of fine 
nger board chart and com- 











return 
S25 
and book 


te we = any retailed at 
$6.00, our price 62.70. A$6.0@ 
i ted’ rim only 62.85. Aleo 
only . eras, 
@Grap = all kinds of feal instrumen‘ 
shipped ' o. o. D. ng at lowest wh eheoale 5 or ” 


fully ooumbent, 
ans and Pianos tone, el ant arian and 
» rkmanship sent on 20, 30 0: days FREE 
RIA ern hale deniers rices, Pianos from 1160 
neo 80, Write, at for illustrated sate nae 
an Wr i 
CASH BUYERs’ U. UNION, D ysis 





ION, Dept. V818 OHI 








an CM BALbhessss CURED 


re 1s but one way reason of baldness and 
faiting hair,and that is by a microscopic examination 
of the hair itself. The ~¥ ye disease with which 
jam 4 —. is afflicted must be known before it can be 
telligently treated. zuoe use of dandruff cures and hair 
tonics, Ochoa enous & Cy Lend cause of your dis. 
onan, So! like taking medicine without knowing what you 
peat are fs ing to cure. Send three fallen hairs from your 
to Prof. J. H. Austin, the celebrated Bacteriol- 
ogiet, who willsend you absolutel 
our case,a booklet on care of the hair and scalp, 
anda sample box of the remedy which he will prepare 
specially for you. Enclose 2c postage and write to-day. 
PROF, J. H. AUSTIN, 483 McVicker’s Bidg. , Chicago, Ill, 


THE 


Kola t Plant 


ASTHMA 


Free. can “Kols 
Plant is Nature’s Posi- 
tive Cure for Asthma. 
In the short time 74 
its discovery 
markable botanical 
product has come into 
universal use in the Hospitals of Europe and 
America as an unfailing specific cure for ‘2.7% 
inevery form. Itscuresarereally marvelous, Dr. 
W.H. Vail, @ prominent physician of St. Louis, 
0., writes March 8. 1902, that he used Himalya on 
seven different — — with satisfactory 

















fa 

St., Philadelphia, Pa., writes that Himalya is the 
only Asthma icine of merit. It cured her after 
ety eae suffering. Rev. J. L. Coombs wrote 
to the New York —— July 2 23rd, that Himalya 
cured him of Asthma of th a oe standing. 
Hundreds of others send similar timony prov- 
ing Himalya a wonderful remedy. If you suffer 
from Asthma in any form, in order to prove the 
power of this new botanical discovery, we will 
send you one trial case vas entirely free, It 
costs you absolutely nothing. Write today to 


THE KOLA IMPORTING COMPANY, 
No. 1164 Broadway, ° New Work. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS WORLD 


How to Teach Sewing. 


BY MARY COPELAND. 
Instructor of Sewing, Arlington, Mass. 


Sewing is begun in the fourth or fifth 
year, and it is supposed that the chil- 
dren have 
had no pre- 
*vious in- 
struction 
other than 
\ possibly some 
Fig. 1. kindergarten 

work. The first lessons should not be 
very long ones, and several may be 





‘profitably spent without taking a stitch 


of any kind. Talk with the children 
about the materials they are to use in 
sewing: cloth, thread, needles, etc. 
They are interested in hearing how 
cloth is woven, and a few even more 
so in telling what they know about it. 
They are easily led to name different 
kinds of cloth: cotton, silk, wool, and 
linen; and to tell for what the differ- 
ent kinds are used. Many will know 
that needles are made of steel, and 
they will like to point out the differ- 
ent parts. They are pleased to see 
that thread is twisted like rope, to 
which they can compare it; and they 
know that there are different kinds, as 
cotton, silk, wool, and linen; and, 
with a little assistance, will fit each 
kind to its proper material. 

When ready to learn its use, each 
child should have a thimble that fits 
the finger; a light weight is desirable, 
the aluminum being better than cel- 
luloid. Many know where to place 
the thimble, but there are always 
some who feel quite as much at home 
with it on the thumb, and these need 
constant watching fora time. Teach 
them to put the thimble on the second 
finger of the right hand. Some such ex- 
ercise as this will help to. fix the idea. 
They are told to place the thimble on 
the desk and. to hold up the right 
hand with the second finger erect, the 
others held down by the thumb. At 
a given signal each one takes the 
thimble in left hand and places it on 
the finger held in position to receive 
it. Put the thimble back on desk. 
Repeat as many times as necessary. 

Teach that the part of the thimble 
that rests on the finger nail is the 
back of it, 
and that it is 
better to use 
this part to 
push the 

Fig. 2. needle with. 
Some who have sewed at home, may 
have become accustomed to using the 
end of the thimble and it would make 








awkward work to try to change. 








These may be told that both ways are 
used, and, if they have learned to 
handle the thimble with ease in this 
manner that is what is needed. 

For my own part, I think one who 
uses the back of the thimble has a de- 
cided advantage, and should always 
teach it if possible. 

Each child may now be given a 
needle, a coarse one being better for 
this purpose. Instruct them to grasp 
it near the point, between the thumb 
and torefinger of right hand, and to 
place the back of the thimble against 
the eye-end of the needle. (See Fig. 
1.) It will take time, patience and 
individual work to accomplish this; 
but the reward comes later. The lit- 
tle fingers do not quickly respond to 
your directions, and many must be 
placed in position again and again. 

I have found a little set of finger 
gymnastics* useful in training these 
muscles, Ask the children to place 
the right thumb and forefinger to- 





gether, as they do when making 
shadow pictures, perhaps, as if to 
imitate the 

beak of a 

bird. Then 

raise the sec- 

ond finger, Fig. 3. 


holding the other two down against 
the palm. (See Fig. 2.) Rest after 
a few seconds. Again take same posi 
tion and then remove the forefinger 
from the thumb, and place it in palm 
with the others, holding the thumb 
over them. Place thimble on the 
erect second finger. Hold for a few 
seconds, remove thimble, rest, and 
repeat. (See Fig. 3.) The third 
time the position of fingers is the 
same, but; in addition, the thimble 
finger is bent at second joint to allow 
the thimble to rest on the tip of the 
thumb. Lift and drop it into this 
position several times, then raising it 
to clear the thumb, move it hori- 
zontally back and forth over top of 
thumb. (See Fig. 4.) In the fourth 
exercise, raise the hand, and fold the 
second finger down toward the palm 
in a nearly vertical position from the 
second joint. (See Fig. 5.) Now 
make little movements with this finger 
as if pushing something. . It may 
assist to hold some small object | S* 
against the finger and actually push it 
to get this movement. This is the 
motion needed to most easily force 
the needle through cloth, and time 
used in trying 
to get is w2ll 
spent. In the 
_, last two exer- 
cises turn the 
Fig. 4. hand till the 
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AN OLD AND WELL- RIED. REMEDY. 
Mes. WINSLOW’S roe eYRt P 
as been used for over SIXT y MIL- 
Lions of MOTHERS for Yat CHD KN 
WHILETEETHING, WITH PERFECTSUCCESS, 
IT SOOTHES the CHILD. SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES WIND COLIC, and is 
the best remedy for DIARRH@A. Sold by Drug. 
gists in every part of the world. Besureand ask for 
MRS, WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP, 

AND TAKE NO OTHER KIND, 

Twenty-Five Cents a Bottle 


ONE GOOD AGENT 


wanted in every town to take orders for corsets 
made to individual measurements. We have 
many goods. “Writ making good incomes selling our 
rite. for NRY H TODO.” 


283-285 Yor gd New Haven, Conn. 


LADIES ‘* ary a New RN LACE-MAKING 


can doit. We pl FREE book of instructions 
and signed contract to buy all the laces you make. 
Send 4c postage for 3 and start making money 

orchon ‘Lace uis, Mo, 


atonce. T Co., Dept. B, St. Lo 
§ d N W 10 cents for 100 newspapers and 
en 0 magazines, all different. A 
whole year’s reading for a DIME, direct from pub- 
lishers. Do 1tT Now. Morgan’s Subscription 
Agency, 1 Main St., Woodsville. N. H. 


~ Acomplete manicure 
* set in neat leather 
® case mailed for 10c. 


LOBMILLER Co., Box 412 - - Wellsburg, W.Va. 


PORTRAIT AGENTS 
Send for Catalogue of Portraitsand Frames. Work 
Guaranteed, at on 
KEYSTONE ART CO 
Batesville, Ind, 


























Dept. Nor., - - 


SINGING TEACHERS 
Can make more money and do better work by using 
Randall’s Wall chart. _ Price Circulars free. 





NSOM H. RANDALL, Pub., 
Chicago. 


RA 
529 E. 62d. St,. 





54 Instructive 
60 Puszles with Solutions, 101 pesaaerens, 60 Gi 
400 Jokes, 100 ) Meney-making Se Beerets, 100 Valuable Reveips, 266 Alt tm aot 
Love Verses, 18 Complete Stories, 30 Styles Cards, Silk Fringe, ete., all 10 cts. 
TUTTLE BEOS. CO., BOX 16, TOTOKET, OONN. 








AN Exquisite Perfume. Composed ofdaintypow- 
ders, and the crushed petals of flowers, in si!k 
bags, that can be worn about the person. 10c. a Bag. 
Ss. L. Merrill, 135 Summer St., Lynn, Mass. 


samp .2cProiny Tas 


$8 PAID B= a. w. Scott, ct COHOES, N- rNY. 


RINTINCG:: 5 100 FING Enver opes-S8) 
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{ oO (@) Osummed labels with your nameand 
address neatly printed 35c. Stick 

‘em in your books or envelope corners. Samples for 

stamp. W. Stringer Co., Lancaster, Pa. 





Men and Women, Learn novelty lettering ; poe 
cards, etc. Big demand ; —- nsurpassed ; sam- 
ples free. Address, W. ALT hompeon, Pontiac, ‘Mich. 
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, Z, Minneapolis, Minn. 


WOMEN TO DO SEWING. Binding Special- 
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SMALLPOK PITTINGS 
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moving them and restoring the natural appearance 
of the skin. R. E. D. RODGER Grand 
Boulevard Hall, Chicago, Illinois. ” 
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dress J. C. Mears & Company, Nich- 
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palm is opposite the chest, after fingers 
are in position. 

When they can hold the needle and 
thimble in the position taught, they 
may try pushing the needle with the 
thimble as far as possible between the 
thumb and forefinger. Enough of it 
will remain to keep it from falling 
and it may be taken up with left 
hand. After a second’s rest, place it 
back in position and repeat the ex- 
The children will like to do 
this by counts: one, pick up needle; 
two, place thimble in position; three, 
push; four, take needle in left hand. 


ercise. 
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Equipping a School Kitchen. 





BY FLORENCE WILLARD, 
Instructor in Cooking, New York City. 


A school kitchen ought to be on the 
top floor. Choose a large room with 
a Southeastern exposure, for the sun 
adds greatly to the attractiveness of 
the kitchen. The more windows in 
the room the better. And whenever 
there are disagreeable odors of onions 
or cabbage, the top floor is far above 
the complaining multitude. Have 
narrow shelves built under each win- 
dow just wide enough for plants and 








Each child may now be given a 
small piece of soft cloth. Scraps 
left from flannel skirts made _ by 
higher grades have been put to good 
use here. With the needle and 
thintble in position (without thread) 
take the cloth in left hand and pick 
up a little of it with the needle. 
Without removing the thimble from 
the needle, 
push steadily 
through the 
cloth, its ‘en- 

Fig. 5. tire length, 
grasp it with the right thumb and 
forefinger, draw it out and carry it 
with an upward motion toward the 
left shoulder. 

This makes a pleasing as- well as 
helpful exercise conducted by counts. 

This preliminary work may be made 
to extend through more or less time 
as one has it to give. <A _ special 
teacher can have her class but once a 
week; but the regular grade teacher, 
if beginning the work, would find 
a few minutes at a time spent often on 
this a good foundation for later 
success. 

The class is now ready to begin the 
actual work of sewing when the needle 
can be threaded and a knot made. 





-. *Progressive Lessons in the Art and Practice 
of Needlework.— Catherine F. Johnson. 





window boxes. Inthe spring of the 
year, or when the children are study- 
ing cereals, it is very interesting for 
them to watch the different grains 
sprout and grow to tall grasses. Later 
in the spring the boxes may be filled 
with dandelions and spring wild 
flowers. One box ought to be kept 
for the ‘‘Kitchen garden’’—sage, 
mint and parsley grow nicely with 
very little care. 

The floor of the kitchen may be 
planed smooth and kept white by 
ferquent scrubbing. Linoleum is 
really the most satisfactory covering 
for a floor where many little people 
are constantly upsetting things. Lin- 
oleum, if swept well each day and 
scrubbed each week with soap and 
water and a little milk, will always 
look clean. 

Pictures help to give the ‘‘home 
look,’’ to a school kitchen and the 
subjects from which to choose are un- 
limited. There are the nature pic- 
tures from Millet, to the illustrations 
and diagrams of nutmegs and cloves. 
Every kitchen ought to have Ruskin’s 
words of wisdom concerning ‘‘Good 
Cookery.’’ This is the motto of the 
New York Public School Kitchens and 
hangs in nearly every kitchen. Long 
strings of seed corn, peppers and garlic 
give the kitchen an air of the old- 


As a large number of teachers desired to use our new 
mathematical school games before submitting essays in our 


Educational Game 
Teachers’ Prize 


Essay Contest 


The date for closing the contest has peen deferred till 
March 31st, 1903. This will give all teachers desiring 
to enter the contest time to prepare and submit their 
essays. Particulars on application. 14 prizes for essays; 
$100.00, first prize; $50.00, second prize, etc. 
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time room. 
if hung in just the right place. 
bulletin board on one side of the 
room, where notes are put bearing on 
the subjects taught, is most valuable. 
Current magazines may be hung on 
it, and children as a special favor may 
be allowed to investigate this board. 

If the cooking is to be taught by 
individual methods, each girl must 
have a place where she can work. A 
teacher cannot handle more than 
thirty with this method. A class of 
twenty is the most satisfactory num- 
ber. The working tables, we will 
call them desks, may be built in the 
form of a hollow square, or as two 
long tables. The height of these 
desks depends upon the size of the 
pupils; the width from two to three 
feet. If built in the form of a hollow 
square, two openings or entrances will 
be necessary. ‘The teacher can then 
reach each one easily to give individ- 
ual help. The top of the desks may 
be of pine or inlaid with tile. Tile 
is expensive but very much easier to 
keep clean and nothing will hurt it. 

The heat in the cooking ought to 
be furnished by gas, a burner for each 
desk. The kinds of small stoves are 
numerous. I think just an upright 
burner covered with a rack which can 
run the entire length of the table is 
best. This can be made like the top 
of a regular stove, with a small hole 
and cover over each burner. These 
are used for boiling, stewing and 
steaming. Two ranges, either coal 
or gas, are necessary in the baking. 

The sink isa very important part 
of the equipment, small sinks in the 
middle of each table, (as in the picture 
above) save a great deal of confusion 
when dish washing time arrives. 
The main sink should be of enamel, 
with either enamel or wooden diain 
boards. Many of the sinks nowadays 
are made of a soft stone which absorbs 
grease and are very hard to keep 
clean. Iron sinks rust and galvanized 
sinks turn black. 

The hot water supply may come 
from -the engine room. If a coal 
stove is used an ordinary ten gallon 
boiler can be kept hot enough with 
little trouble or a gas water heater will 
supply the necessary amount of hot 
water as fast as it is needed, The 
water faucets should be set weil up 
and back—all the plumbing should be 
open, 

Each desk needs a drawer and a 
moulding board which shoves in under 
the top of the desk. Many desks are 
equipped with a cupboard underneath 
the drawer. It is a convenient place 
to keep large utensils, but many prefer 
the space underneath the desks left 
open. Each desk needs to be equip- 
ped with the following utensils: 

1 vegetable knife; 1 palatte knife; 
1 iron fork; 2 iron tablespoons; 3 
teaspoons; 1 wooden Spoon; 2 egg 
beaters; 1 silver knife and fork; 2 
measuring cups; 2 bowls; 2 plates; 
1 small platter; 1 qt. double boiler; 
1 sauce pan; 1strainer; 1small frying 


» 





is opened. 
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They are very artistic! pan; 1 biscuit cutter; 1 salt and pep- 
A'per duster; 1 small teakettle; 1 soap 
| dish; 


1 grater; 1 flour dredger; 1 
thermometer. 

The drawer may be divided into 
thirds, if the cupboard is built under- 
neath. This prevents the utensils 
from sliding together when the drawer 
All the large bowls and 
cooking kettles, broilers, .etc., will 
have to be kept in a large closet or 
cabinet in a convenient fart of the 
room. 

Every kitchen needs a set of pretty 
china. Keep this in a cabinet by 
itself; or better in a pretty china 
closet. If the kitchen is large enough 
screen off a corner. Put the dining 
room table here with the chairs and 
china closet. This may be made to 
look quite like a little dining room. 

In individual work the quantities 
handled are very small, and for this 
reason the method is criticised by 
many. <A _ kitchen could be equipped 
so that the girls could work in groups 
of four thus handling larger quantities 
of material. To do this five tables 
would be necessary and five gas stoves. 
If each table were equipped with two 
burners only two stoves would be 
necessary. The utensils could be kept 
in the table drawers. Larger dishes 
would be needed for the larger quan- 


tities. A stove should be near each 
table. Two sinks, one a: each end 
of the room, would be _ necessary. 


This would complicate the plumbing 
but would make the room very 
convenient. 

When the cooking classes are very 
large. fifty pupils or over, the obser- 
vation method is the most practical. 
Chairs are arranged in a series of 
raised platforms for the class. Half 
a dozen girls do the cooking and the 
rest of the class observe. Then as 
many as cooked are chosen to clean up, 
while the class sample the cooking. 
The equipment in a room of this kind 
is all in the front of the room. A 
long table, six feet by ten feet, stands 
across the front of the room, at one 
side of the table is the sink, at the 
other the stoves. The small utensils 
are kept in the table drawers and the 
larger onesin the closet, ‘The rest 
of the room is equipped as I have 
described above. 





The following is a list of cooking 
utensils for general use in the kitchen: 

2 6-qt. double boilers; 6 large mix- 
ing bowls; 6 8-hole. muffin tins; 6 
8-hole roll tins; 6 flour bins; 6 sugar 
boxes; 6 broilers; 2 scales; 15 small 
biead tins; 6 iron forks; 5 cake tins; 
12 enamel jelly cake tins; 2 coffee pots; 
6 trays:°2 tea pots; 2 table cloths; 
30 pop-over dishes; 12 napkins; 6 
strainers; 1 spice box; 2 large graters; 
12 glasses; 6 flour sieves; 12 mason 
jars, qt.; 2 meat pans; 12 mason jars, 
pt.; 2 meat cleavers; 2 wash basins; 
6 funnels; 2 clothes horses; 6 chop- 
ping knives; 1 towel rack; 6 chop- 
ping bowls; 15 garbage jars; 2 large 
tea kettles; 1 dust pan. 
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(CORNISH GO., Washington, New Jersey. 
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Pine Tree’s Story. 





BY ELLA J. DOUGLAS, 


Iam a tall evergreen tree. I grow in the 
forest with many other trees. Sometimes, how- 
ever, I am found all alone by the roadside or 
near some pleasant home. 

Can you tell why I am called an evergreen tree? 

When other trees have shed their leaves and are 
taking their winter’s rest, my foliage is just as 








green as at any other season cf the year. There 
are several other kinds cf trees which remain 
green all through the year. Can you name any of 
them? Are there any near your homes? 

Can you always tell a pine tree from all the 
others? 

I am known by my needle-shaped leaves. 
are many, many leaves on my tree. Why? 
are made up in clusters. 

Can you tell me how many in each cluster? 


There 
They 


‘*One, two, three, four, five.’’ Yes, that is 
correct, Then you have a branch from the white 
pine. I will tell you how you can remember and 


always be able to know the white pine from any. 


other pine. There are five letters in the word 
white and five needles in a cluster in the white 
pine. . Don’t you think that is a nice way to tell 
my name? I do. 

On the Scotch pine there are only two needles 
in a bunch and the pitch pine has three. These 
needles measure from three to fifteen inches. My 
needles are surrounded at the base, or the place 
where I grew from the branch, by withered bud- 
scales, 

Did you ever think that I had any fruit? 

All trees and plants bear fruit of some kind, 
That is what they live 
for. Most fruit, you 
know, is bright-colored 
and very attractive to 
little children as well 
as to birds aud other 


animals, My fruit is 
the cone. Have you 
already learned the 


shape of the cone? Can 
ey you find some cones 
and bring them for a 
lesson next time? 

What do you find my cone made of? 

It is made of hard wood like scales. 

Now pull back one of these scales and what do 
you find? 

‘*Seeds,'’ you answer, 

Yes, Two little seeds, 

These scales will turn back themselves when 








Mother Nature says they are ripe. The little 
squirrel knows where to find my seeds. He is 
very fond of them for his dinner. Now, look 


sharp and see what there is attached to my tiny 
seeds. 

** Little wings.’’ 

Yes. Do you know of 
have wings? 

All seeds do not require wings but I am so glad 
that I have little wings with my seeds. Can you 
guess what they are for? 

**To fly with.”’ 

That’s right, but the wind helps us fly. We 
are so heavy that we would all be obliged to re- 
main just where we fell—near to Mother Tree— 
if we could not fly away. Instead, we are carried 
into other localities and ‘sink into the soil and 
sprout and grow to be other trees. Indians are 
fond of my seeds for food. When we are grown 


any other seeds that 





to be tall trees, often the man with the axe finds 
us and cuts us to the ground. We are made into 
vessels, houses, and articles of furniture. From 
the juice of the tree are produced tar, turpentine 
and rosin. 


ooo 


Book coved 


will find, in the extended lists appearing in the 
back part of this journal, a great variety of stand- 
ard books, by the best authors of all ages, at 
prices averaging fully forty per cent below those 
made even by the largest department stores. 
Cloth bouud books of high quality are sold at 
prices usually charged for paper bindings. Pur- 
chasing in large quantities, enables us to do it. 
You are invited to participate in the advantage 
thus secured. We make a specialty of supplying 
school libraries. 
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AMERICAN HISTORY. 
QUESTIONS. 

1. What had the Spaniards accom- 
plished by way of exploration and 
settlement within the present limits 
of the United States at the close of 
the sixteenth century? 

2. Of what religious sect were the 
first settlers of a) Virginia, b) Mary- 
land, c) Massachusetts, d) Pennsyl- 
vania? 


3. a) What measures did the colo-! 


nists take to resist the operations of 
the Stamp Act? b) What did the 
English government immediately do 
on repealing the act to maintain its 
right to tax the colonists? 

4. a) Why did the British evacuate 
Philadelphia? b) What battle did 
Washington force the British to fight 
on their march from Philadelphia to 
New York? 

5. a) What insurrection or re- 
bellion occurred during the adminis- 
tration of Washington? b) State its 
cause, 

6. Give a brief account of the for- 
eign complications and enactments 
which greatly injured the foreign 
commerce of the country during the 
administration of Jefferson. 

7. a) Under whose leadership did 
Texas acquire its independence of 
Mexico? b) How did Texas become 
a part of the United States? 

8. a) What was the ‘‘Wilmot Pro- 
viso?’’ b) Give three provisions of 
the ‘‘Omnibus Bill.*’ 

9. Give the results of ‘Stonewall’’ 
Jackson’s campaign in the Shenandoah 
valley. 


10. The ‘‘Civil Rights Bill’? and_ 
were |" 


the ‘‘Freedman's Bureau Bill’’ 
important acts passed by - congress 
shortly after the close of the civil 
war. State the general provisions of 
one of these. 

ANSWERS. 

1. The southern portion of the 
present United States, Florida, and 
the Pacific coast. 

2. a) Church of England; b) Cath- 
olic; c) Puritan; d) Quaker. 

3. a) Public meetings were held, 
and a congress was held at New York 
which petitioned the king, the House 
of Commons, and the House of Lords. 
b) England imposed a new tax on tea, 
glass, paper and other articles. 

4. a) The British army was alarmed 
at the sending’ of the French fleet, 
which threatened to shut it in Phila- 
delphia. It was ordered to New 
York which was considered the vital 
point. © b) Monmouth. 

5. a) The whiskey rebellion. _b) 
The people of Western Pennsylvania 
openly resisted the collection of taxes 
on distilled liquors. 

6. England and France were en- 
gaged in a tremendous war. England 
forbade trade with France and Napol- 


eon, in turn, forbade commerce with 
England. The United States, as a 
neutral nation, was oppressed by both 
belligerents, and suffered much. 

7. a) Gen. Sam Houston. b) By 
treaty of annexation. Admitted Dec. 
29, 1845. 

8. a) It was a measure introduced 
in Congress by David Wilmot prohib- 
iting slavery in the territory acquired 
from Mexico. The measure, though 
lost, excited violent debate. b) That 
California should be admitted to the 
Union as a free state; that the terri- 
tories of Utah and New Mexico should 
be formed without any provision as to 
slavery; that Texas should be paid 
$10,000,000 to surrender its claim on 
New Mexico; that slavery should be 
prohibited in the District of Colum- 
bia, and that a fugitive slave law 
should be enacted. 

9. He threatened Washington, pre- 
vented McDowell's army from joining 
McClellan's and at.the same time, by 
his superior tactics, saved Richmond. 
10. The ‘Civil Rights Biil’’ guar- 
anteed the negroes the rights of citi- 
zenship. ‘The ‘‘Freedinan’s Bureau 
Bill’’ provided. for the establishment 
of a department of the national gov- 
ernment for the care and- protection 
of the emancipated slaves, and also of 
the destitute whites of the South. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. ° 
QUESTIONS. 

1. Describe the action a) of the 
soft palate in the process of swallow- 
ing: b) of the epiglottis. 

2. a) Draw a line representing the 
curves of the spinal column. __ b) 
Mention two purposes of the curves. 

3. a) Give the location of the atlas. 
b) State its function. 

4. Describe as to structure and 
function a) the gray matter of the 
brain; b) the white matter. 

5. Describe the action of the mus- 
eles of the thorax and of the dia- 
phragm in the process of breathing. 

6. Name three habits of daily liv- 
ing which assist in maintaining a 
healthy. condition of the digestive 
organs. : 

7. How is. the sensation of smell 
produced? 

8. a) What is the active principle 
of tubacco called? b) What is its 
effect on the muscles? _ 

9. Define a) hygiene; b) assimila- 
tion; c) excretion. 

10.- What food elements are mainly 
digested in the stomach? 
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ANSWERS. 

1. a) As the tongue moves the food into the 
pharynx the soft palate closes against the posterior 
wall of the pharynx thus preventing the food 
from passing into the nasal passages; b) It is 
supposed that in the process of swallowing, the 
epiglottis closes over the larynx to. prevent the 
food from passing into the windpipe. 

2. a)—b) To give more surface for the attach- 
ment of muscles, to furnish a more elastic support 
for the head, and to give greater facility for 
bending. 

3. a) In the neck, b) It is the uppermost ver- 
tabrae and its function is to support and permit of 
the easy play of the skull. 

4. a) It is composed of nerve cells, nerve fibres, 
and tissues. It is in the gray matter of the brain 
that all nerve activities take place; b) it is com- 
posed principally of large medullated fibres, and 
their function is to conduct nerve impulses. 

5. In inspiration the muscles enlarge the thoracic 
cavity by rotating the ribs outward and upward, 
and by flattening the diaphragm. In expiration 
the muscles take little active part, except in 
forced expiration. 

6. Regular eating, regular hours for sleep, and 
regular exercise. 

7. By the action of the odoriferous particles on 
the olfactory mucous membrane, which sensation 
is conveyed to the brain by the olfactory nerves. 

8. a) Nicotine. b) It has a tendency to para- 
lyze the voluntary muscles. 

9, a) Hygier.> treats of the preservation of 
health; b) ass'milation is the process of food 
absorption; c) excretion is the process of elim- 
inating waste inaterial from the body. 

10. Proteid. 

ARITHMETIC. 
QUESTIONS. 

1. Defi: :, and give example of a) multiple; b) 
common 1 ultiple. 

2. The quotient is one-half the divisior. The 
remaind.: which is 17, is one-half the quotient. 
Find th. dividend. 

3. [Livide $500 between A, B, and C, so that A 
gets t: ice as much as B and two-thirds as much 
as C. 

4. Two men, 31% miles apart, travel toward 
each other. When they meet it is found that one 
has traveled 73{ miles more than the other. How 
far has each traveled? 

5. It is 4:30 p. m. by a ship’s chronometer set 
by Greenwich time when the sun is on the mer- 
idian. What is the longitude of the ship? 

'6 The discount of goods, at 30%, 10%, and 
5% off, is $23.94. What is the list price? 

7. What sum of money at 5% simple interest, 
will produce, in one year and three months, the 
same interest that $2,940 will produce at 4% in 
two years and six months? (Solve by pro- 
portion. ) 

8. The square on the diagonal of a square room 
is 648 sq. ft. What will it cost to carpet the 
room with carpet 3 yd. wide, at 90c. a yard? 

9. What must be paid for stcck paying an 
annual dividend of 3% to secure an annual in 
come of 7% from the investment? 

10, The proceeds of a note for $500 discounted 
at 6% is $492.50. Find the term of discount. 


ANSWERS. 


1. A multiple is a number exactly divisible by 
any number. Ex: 24 isa multiple of 4. b) A 
number that is exactly divisible by two or more 
given numbers. Ex: 36 is a common multiple of 
2, 4, 6, 9, 18. 

2. 2329. 3. A.$ 166%; B, $83%; C, $250, 

4. 11% miles, 195% miles. §/ 67° ‘30’ W. 

(Continued on page 54.) 
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for a) declaring war; b) for making treaties with 
foreign countries? 

8. a) What officers select the names for the 
grand jury list? b) How many jurors are selected 


(Continued from Page 53.) 
6. 59.63. 


5% : 4% 
15 mos. : 30 mos. 
8. $43.20. 9, $42.857 per $100. 


“I 


7: $2940 : $4704. Ans. 
10. 3 mos. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
QUESTIONS. 


1. What determines the position of a) the poles; 
b) the equator; c) the polar circles? 

2. Give three steps in the process of distribu- 
tion of moisture, by natural agencies. 

3. a) What isa river system? b) Name four 
large river systems of North America. 

4. Give the location of a region 
America of a) dense forests; b) grassy plains; c) 
desert; d) rich pasture-lands. 

5. Distinguish between the Kiugdum of Great 
Britain and the British Empire. 

6. a) Which are five leading countries of 
Europe? b) Give the form of government of each 
of these countries. c) Give the name and _loca- 
tion of the capital city of each; d) the chief sea- 
port of each. 

7. Name . four 
America. 

8. a) What countries are called the Barbary 
States? b) Give the location of these countries 
in order from west to east. 

9. a) Name three railway trunk lines which 
connect the cities of Buffalo and New York. b) 
Give the location of an important city on each 
line between these two places. 

10. Explain the meaning of the terms—eastern, 
mountain, Pacific, as applied to standard 


leading products of -British 


central, 
time. 


ANSWERS. 


1. a—b) The position of the axis of the earth; 
c) the inclination of the earth's axis. 

2. Evaporation, transportation by the winds, 
and precipitation. y 

3. a) Ariver with all its branches and tribu- 
taries. b) Mississippi, St. Lawrence, Colorado, 
Columbia. 

4. a) In the Amazon basin; b) Along the 
Orinoco river; c) Southern part of Argentine; d) 
In the Rio de la Plata region. 

5. The Kingdom of Great Britain includes only 
England, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, and adjacent 
isles, while the British Empire includes. these and 
English dependencies all over the world. 

6. a) England, Germany, Russia, France, Aus- 
tria-Hungary. b) England, Germany and Austria- 
Hungary are limited monarchies, Russia is an 
absolute monarchy, and France a republic. cc) 
London in the southeastern part on the Thames, 
Berlin the northern part on the Spree; St. Peters- 
burg in the northwestern part on.the Gulf of 
Finland; Paris in the north-central part on the 
Seine, and Vienna in the eastern part of Austria 
on the Danube. d) Liverpool, Hamburg, Odessa, 
Havre, Triste. 

7. Lumber, wheat, fish, furs. 

8. a) Morocco, Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli. b) 
(Same order. ) 

9. a) New York Central, Lackawanna, and 
Lehigh Valley. b) Albany on the Hudson river 
near the mouth of the Mohawk; Wilkesbarre in 
the northeastern part of Pennsylvania, and Elmira 
in the southern part of New York. 

10. Eastern time is that embraced in the terri- 
tory extending 7%° on each side of the 75th meri- 
dian west of Greenwich. Central time is the time 
of the 90th meridian west of Greenwich; it is 
one hour slower than Eastern time. Mountain 
time is the time of the 105th meridian west of 
Pacific time is the time of the meri- 
The clock time 


Greenwich. 
dian 120 west from Greenwich. 


in South | 


under each of these designations applies to the 
territory extending 714° each side of the meridian. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


QUESTIONS. 

1. What officers are elected by joint ballot of 
the legislature? 

2. Where may bills for raising revenue origi- 
nate a) in the Congress of the United States; b) 
in the state legislature? 

3. What is the term of office of a) State Sen- 
ators; b) United States Senators; c) Assembly- 
men; d) Members of the House of Represent- 
atives? 

4. a) How often are town meetings held? b) 
What is the term of office of justice of the peace? 

5. Name one duty of the sheriff as regards a) 
jurors; b) county court; c) the jail. 

6. a) What constitutes treason against the 
United States? b) How is it punishable? 

7. What provision is made by the Constitution 








for atrial jury in a court of record? 
many are drawn for a grand jury? . 
9.- State three duties of the town collector. 
10. Briefly describe the process of voting by 
ballot at a general election. 


c) How 


ANSWERS. 


1. United States Senators, regents of the uni- 
versity, and superintendent of public instruction. 

2. a) In the House of Representatives: b) in 
either the Assembly. or Senate. 

-3. a) Two years; b) six years; c) one year; d) 
two years. 

4. a) Once in two years in some counties, and 
once a year in others. b) Four years. 

5. a) Summons jurors to attend court; b) exe- 

(Continued on page 60.) 
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Sight,’’ Prima Vista, the Historical and Scientific explanation of each of the elements of 
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application, Each student is under the personal direction of Dr. Marcus Lucius Quinn, 
Mus, Doc., Ph. D. His method, copyrighted and controlled exclusively by this school, 
is the result of 35 years study, research and discovery in the music capitals of the world. 
Dr. Quinn is the first educator who has applied the laws discovered by Pestalozzi and 
Froebel to the study of music. His system will prove a delightful revelation to age it 
is unique and fascinating in its treatment of the subject. It is thoroughly scientific, and 
for that reason is rational, clear and simple, being easily learned by any one from a 
child of 12 to the hard-headed business man. There is absolutely no possibility of fail- 
ure if you follow Dr. Quinn's instruction, and are willing to devote a reasonable time to 
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February Letter Outlines. 


BY ELLA POWERS. 


A device for practical busy work is an aid to 
both teacher and pupils. A teacher may place 
upon the blackboard several outlines of letters 
asking the pupils to write letters for a silent 
period ef busy work. During the month of Feb- 
ruary, these letters may be timely, appropriate, 
and may call for a review of some subject which 
has been discussed in the schoolroom. These 
outlines are helpful to the pupils who, without 
them, hesitate, but with them, will write quite 
long and most creditable letters. The following 
examples may serve as an illustration to the active 


teacher: 
LETTER I. 


From Malcolm Harris, who is spending a day 
at Washington’s home, to his cousin Robert 
Wallace, of Boston, Mass. 

(a) Trip to Mount Vernon. 

(b) Fifteen miles from Washington. 

(c) Description of grounds, 

(d) Description of tomb of Washington. 

(e) Description of house. 

(f) Feelings of patriotism and reverence. 


LETTER II. 


From Blanche Bruce, on February 15, 1903, 
describing the valentines received on February 14. 

(a) Origin of St. Valentine's Day. 

(b) Valentine in water colors from her sister. 

(c) Valentine from brother Ned. 

(d) Valentine from six-year-old Ruth of paper 
cutting. : 

(e) Description of some valentines sent by 
Blanche. 

LETTER III. 


From Grace Lewis, who is visiting Springfield, 
Illinois, Lincoln’s old home, to Mary Ray of 622 
Beacon St., Boston, Mass. - 

(a) Recollections of Lincoln’s boyhood. 

(b) Law studies in Springfield, III. 

(c) His journey to Washington. 

(d) Public career. 

(e) Description of the Lincoln monument in 
Oak Ridge Cemetery, Springfield. 


LETTER IV. 


From Helen Dixon of 614 Summit Ridge, 
N. Y., to Eleanor Beeman of 42 Oak Ave.. Boston, 
Mass., deseribing a Washington Birthday Party. 

(a) Decorations of the rooms. 

(b) Costumes of the guests. 

(c) Program of the evening. 

(d) Supper: menu. 

(e) Souvenirs. 


LETTER V. 


From Donald Brown, to his cousin, Edwin Her- 
man, describing the first meeting of their Lowell 
Literary Club. 

(a) Formed by members of his school. 

(b) Called ‘‘ Lowell Literary Club.’ Why? 

(c) Officers elected. 

(d) Program of the first meeting. 

(e) Plans for future work. 


LETTER VI. : 


Letter from Edward Harrington, who is visit- 
ing Washington, to his father Judge W. H. Har- 
tington of 645 Franklin Ridge, Buffalo, N. Y. 

(a) The Capitol. 

(b) The Congressional Library. 

(c) Exterior and interior views. 

(d) The White House. 

(e) State, War and Navy Departments. 

(f) The Corcoran Art Gallery. 
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J will send you a thorough trial course of my 
FAMOUS SYSTEM OF 
PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT 
FREE of all expense, if you will send me a year’s subscription ($1.00} to 


SANDOW’S MAGAZINE [0k 1903 


Among other valuable features, the Magazine will contain a series of the most perfect 
Anatomical Charts (in colors) ever published 
DURING THE YEAR 


SANDOW’S MAGAZINE 


will contain more than 1,000 pages of the most Authentic and interesting infor- 
mation on 














Physical Culture, Hygiene and Recreation 
Send sex, age, height, weight, vocation, the general condition of your heart, lungs 


stomach, and nerves, aud I will immediately make up aud furward you a PERSONAL 
couse of exercises which, if practiced 10 minutes duly. 


Will Keep You in Perfect Health and Fully Demonstrate 
ly System 


Address EUGEN SANDOW, Boston, mass. 








10,000 Questions 10,000 Answers 


Are Found in 


/ New York State Examinations. 


Now Published in Eight Books, for the 
first time, COMPLETE with ANSWERS. 


“History Repeats Itself,” --- So With Examinations 
hy not taxe advautuge of this fact und use these books ? 
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= ns . 
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° ig ¥ * +) Helpful to teachers in preparing | Used by examiners in preparing 


. Sy for examiuations, examinations for teachers. 
Uncle Sam *, 


Nothing Better for Review Work in the Class Room. 
wants bright men and women to fil! gov- 


There are 25 subjects contained in the eight books with Answers 
peo mae [gas 5 ty bo & Complete, together with hundreds of tllustratiuns, It has taken 
Pe for 1908 mrnad pee aa ces ~< over three years t» prepare the answers. No pther publisi:ing house 
by mail hewe been pombe Tate med has ever attempt-d to n iblish the angywers to Reese wstions. They 
1898. Full culars free concerning govern- cannot be purchased elsewhere™ Teachers and students who 

- working for higher grade Licences will find these books invaiu- 
able. 








ment nee ons, salaries, e: tions, when ‘ - 
and where held in every State, our methods, etc. Write to-day. 


NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE, Inc., Following are the Subjects covered: 17. Zoology 





44-70 2d National Bank Building, Washington, D. C. 1, American History 9. Bookkeep ng 8. Physics 
2. Arithmetic 10. Composition 19. Gen ral Literature 
: > ype Caveman = | ee se 20. — 
. Algebra hysiol 21. Latin 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 5. Reading Ik Methods = 32. Gewlogy 

. Geography . Schoo w 23. Astronomy 

AUGHT BY MAIL. 7. Grammar 15. School Economy 24. Chemistry 
Write for our Free Illustra 8. Drawing 16. General History 25. Botany 


ted Book, 
“CAN | BECOME AN ELECTRIC ENGINEER?” 
The electrica: field offers the greatest opportunities for 
advancement. We teach Electrical Engineering, Elec- 
tric Lighting Electric Railways Mechanical Engineer- 
ing, Steam Engiueeri..g. Mechanical Drawing, at your 
home by mzpil. Institute endorsed by Thomas A. 
Edison and others. 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEER INSTITUT", 

Dept. Q, 240 West 23d St., - New York. 


AN INTERESTING ADVERTISEMENT 


AND WHAT WILL COME OF IT 


On page 60 of the December issue of Normal Instructor, I published an advertise: 
ment which read as follows: 


66 e Those who have modest sums saved for a rainy day, and who don’t wish to lose in uncer- 
A Safe Investment e tain ventures, yet who are:willing to investigate an ovenprion that is conducted on honor 

and with every Te of certain profits, will learn something of interest and to their x» 

profit by addressing E. T. Armstrong, 313 C of C ce Building, Chicagu. Gilt-edged references in abundance.” 


I have received a number of inquiries in answer to this announcement. The advertisement stated nothing 
about the character of the investment, for 1 depended entireiy upon the faith that the readers had in the pub 
lication, and confident that they would understand that no advertisement thut had behind it any unreliavle 
= ore could appear in the columns of this paper for any mouey, and I was not disappointe g yy 

To tell you in an advertisement all about the investment in which I am interested would take too © 
much space and cost too much money. but I will say this, that it is one of the safest investments that S 
has been eceutly offered to the public and it will bear the most rigid investigation and will y those & 
interested large profits for many years to come, at least calculation twenty years. I myself have © 
= a all Lneee nD = world in the —o.. It involves tens of thousands of 

ollars on my and may make me very wealthy. \ limited amount of stock is 
sale by the Directors and a few investors can be accommodated. teak ras 

It is an enterprise that 1s endorsed by many of the most reliable and best posted business 
men inthe country. The membership of the Directory Board comprises men who would 
not — any circumstances allow their names to be used in connection with unreliable 
ventures. 

For the Stock You Would Send Your Money to One of the 
Soundest Banks in the West 

Which is acting as depository ofthe company. These points I mention that yon may 

appreciate that the enterprise is on an honorable basis and that you would be doing x» 

business with parties whose statements are reliable. 

It does not matter whether the amount you have to invest is $50.00, $500.00 or 
even more. This proposition will repay you many times for the troub e of writ- & 
ing for further particulars, and for your convenience I attach a coupon, which < 
please sign your name to and address to me in an envelope under a 2cent “& 
stamp. If you do not wish to mutilate your paper, you need not cut out ° 
the coupon but address me by letter or postal. 


E. T. Armstrong, Goom3'3taniias, Chicago. 


The Eight Books Sold in Sets at $1.50 Per Set Postpaid 


500 Questions and Answers in Reading, 8.25. 
Color Study, with cotors given in charts, 8.25. 
American Colonial Handbook. &.:25. 


Address: BALL PUBLISHING CU., Box N, UTICA,NY-. 
















































































Armstrong 
Room 318 


Chamber of Commerce 
Building, Chicago. 


D¥arR Sir: Please send me 
full particulars of the reliable in- 
vestmeut as advertised in Nor- 
MAL INSTRUCTOR, it being under- 
stood that Iam under no obligations 
to invest unless I choose to do so of my 
own free wili. 
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Don't Die of 
Consumption. 


A Positive Cure Found by a Celebrated [Michigan 
Physician—He Sends a Large Trial 
Package Free by [ail to 
All Who Write. 


At last a cure has been found. Incredible as 
it may seem, after the centuries of failure, a 





DR. D. P. YONKERMAN, the Discoverer of 
Tuberculoz yne—Endorsed by State Officials 
and Greatest Medical Men of the World 
as the Only Cure for Consumption. 


positive and certain cure for the deadly consump- 
tion has at last been discovered. It remained 
fora great physician of Michigan to find the 
only known cure for consumption, after almost 
a life’s work spent in experimenting and study. 

Consumptives who have returned from the 
West—come home to die because they thought 
nothing could be done for them—have tried this 
new discovery and are now well and strong. 

If you are afflicted, do not fail to send at once 
to Dr. Derk P. Yonkerman, 1459 Shakespeare 
Bldg., Kalamazoo, Mich., fora free trial pack- 
age of this remedy, proofs and testimonials from 
hundreds of cured patients; it costs nothing. 
The doctor does not ask anyone to take his 
word or anyone else’s, as he sends a trial pack- 
age free, and a few days’ use will show you how 
easily and quickly you can be cured. lay is 
dangerous. There isno time to lose when the 
death hand of consumption is tightening its 
clutch upon you. Write to-day. 















For the most 
liberal offer ever 


we place one of 
these pianos in 
any home in the 
UnitedStates on 
trial, write for 


our special piano 
HIS PIANO $115.0 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Lovely 
Gomplexion 
FREE. 


A Trial Box Mailed FREE which 
will give any lady a beautiful com- 
plexion. It is not a face powder, 
cream, cosmetic or bleach, but is 
absolutely pure and you can use 
it privately at home. It perma- 
nently removes moth patches, red- 
ness, crow’s feet, pimples, black 

hwortt , freckles, tan, sunburn, and all 


complexion disfigurements. Address, 
MADAME M. RIBAULT, 4444 Elsa Bidg.,Cinclanati, 0, 


Mysterious EVERLASTING FIRE ! 


Marvelousnew fuel that burns forever ; makes in, 
tense heat, but never burns up; hotter, cheaper- 
cleaner than coal ; le worth cooks a meal or heats a 
room ; burns in any stove or grate or outdoors any- 
where, without attachments or kindling; noashes, 
smellorsmoke ; absolutely safe: pronounced ‘‘mi- 
raculous, supernatural;”’ great excitement wherever 
shown. Agents making fortunes; nine-tenths 
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A February Letter. 


February 10, 1903. 


‘Dear Frances—Somehow the writ- 
ing of the name of the month Feb- 
ruary, brings back those 
plays of ours. Do you remember how 
much we used to make of February 14, 
in the long ago; how we used to plan 
surprises for each other, and how little 
things used to please us? 

I have often wondered why it is 
that those horrible insulting comic 
valentines are not now seen to much of 
an extent. To day the mystery was 
solved for me. It is the school that 
is to be praised for their disappear- 
ance. Something better has taken 
their place. 

In one school, which I visited this 
afternoon, they were getting ready for 
St. Valentine’s day. The teacher was 
telling the little story of St. Valen- 
tine and his work. A picture of an 
old monk, which represented St. Val- 
entine to the children, was hanging 
low where the pupils could easily see 
it. Over the picture was written, 
‘*Little children, love one another.’’ 
‘*We have taken the word love for our 
watch word for this month,’’ said 
the teacher. ‘‘I am going to makea 
great deal of Valentine day this year,’’ 
she continued. ‘‘I consider it a grand 
opportunity and time in which to give 
some lessons in unselfishness. ’’ 

A peep into her note book gave me 
many ideas. I quote with her per- 
mission some of the good things writ- 
ten there. 

Make love the center around which 
all other things revolve. 

Story of St. Valentine. 

Show reproductions of famous _pic- 
tures which show love. 

Then followed a list of these pic- 
tures. 

I send it thinking that perhaps you 
would like it. 

Mother and Daughter—LeBrun. 

Feeding her Birds—Millet. 

Lions at Home—Bonheur. 

A Helping Hand—Renouf. 

Shepherdess—LeRolle. 

Holy Family—Murillo. 

St. Anthony of Padua—Murillo. 

Christ Blessing Little Children— 
Rembrandt. 

Christ Blessing Little Children— 
Hoffman. 

Christ Blessing Little Children— 
Plockhorst. 

Queen Louise and Sons—Steppeck. 

The Pet Bird—Von Bremen. 

The Connoisseurs—Landseer. 

Highland Shepherd’s Chief Mourner 
—Landseer. 

Waiting for a Mistress—Landseer. 

Can’t You Talk—Holmes. 

Sistine Madonna—Raphael. 

Give little talks, read poems, and 
tell stories which bear upon the 
subject. 





rofit! No capital required ; territory FREE, 
Bryan & Co. Inventors, C 220 Cin 


cinnati, O. 


valentine 


Have a valentine box into which we 
will drop, ‘not only valentines for each 
other but picture cards which may be 
put into scrap books. These scrap 
books we will send to hospitals. 
| The making of scrap books will be 
| used as seat work. 

Use also, as seat work, the cutting 
of laurel leaves of green paper. 

Paste to form three large wreaths 
to be used for decorating Lincoln’s, 
Valentines, and Washington’s picture. 

Each child will make, to take home, 
a needle book in the form of a val- 
entine. 

These valentines will be red card 
board hearts, tied with white ribbon. 
The hearts will be double, and will 
have a little piece of white flannel 
between the covers. On one side the 
children will write, using white ink, 
some little sentiment about being 
mamma’s valentine. ‘‘I had this 
rubber stamp made two years ago, and 
it has been of the greatest use. We 
stamp with red ink.’’ As she talked, 
the teacher took from a drawer a 
package of papers. On each was 
pasted a picture, (two for a penny) 
someone from the ‘list quoted above. 
‘The children must earn the border.’’ 
The border was made of red hearts 
stamped with the stamp of which the 
teacher has just told me, along the 
edge of the paper. The hearts were 
connected by blue pencil marks. The 
marks were intended to give the idea 

(Continued on Page 57.) 











A Reputation that Sells Goods. 

Readers of this paper have been 
reading the advertisements of the Cash 
Buyers’ Union of Chicago, for many 
years. The wonderful success of this 
mammoth establishment, has been 
brought about through its advertising, 
backed up by the high reputation it 
has established for keeping its word to 
its customers. 

Mr. Julius Kahn, its present head, 
is a business man of wide experience 
and it is this knowledge coupled with 
his intuition which has enabled him to 
comprehend the wants of the people 
and to supply them at the lowest pos- 
sible cost. He has religiously main- 
tained the policy of the founders of 
this wonderful organization; he would 
rather suffer a loss himself than per- 
mit any of his customers to be dissat- 
isfied, and it is to this the Cash Buy- 
ers’ Union owes much of its success. 
A reputation for honesty and square 
dealing established through nearly a 
quarter century of deserved success 
has made them a million satisfied cus- 
tomers and we predict they will rank 
as the leader at no distant day. 

Mr. Kahn hasassured us that he wiil 
give his personal attention to any re- 
quests for information, or orders, com- 
ing from our readers if they will men- 





tion the name of this paper. 





Sore Throat 


Quinsy, Laryngitis, Tonsillitis and all 
throat troubles quickly relieved and 


promptly cured by the use of 


Hydrozone 


Endorsed and recommended by 
leading physicians everywhere. It 

cures by killing the germs, without 6 
injury to the patient. Nature then 
promptly repairs the damage. Sold 
by leading druggists 25 cents a trial 
bottle. If not at yours, sent prepaid 
on receipt of 25 cents. 


Chel, Chesterton 


Dept.x 59Prince Street, NEW YORK 














Why Not 


EARN 


this beautiful, styl 
fine quality’ pn 


Baltic Seal 


Collarette. 


Lined throughout with col- 
ored mercerized [talienne; 
We will give you one 
absolutely free for 
selling a few jars of 
“‘Mother’s Salve” at 4 
% cents ajar. The £=@ 
atest cure known 
‘or Oatarrh, Croup, 
and Oolds. The 
world never saw its 











usical Instrument, 
etc. 48-page illustrated cat- 
alog of reliable goods f 
No Money Required 
in Advance, send your name and ad- 
dress and we will mail six 2c._ boxes with list of 
articles and full instructions. If you cannot sell 
them you can return—no harm done. Write now. 
MOTHERS’ REMEDIES CO.., 92 Canal St., CHICAGO, 


CATARRH 


is the most prevalent of diseases. Itis alocal 
ailment of the mucous membrane as well as 
constitutional and 


CAN BE 


eradicated by proper treatment. Dr. Sykes 
cured himself in 1870, and the treatment has 


CURED 


thousands since, and by using Dr. Sykes’ Sure 
Cure for Catarrh will cure you. Send for the 
best book on catarrh ever published. Mailed 


DR. SYKE’S SURE CURE CO., 


Department B. 
18 So. Leavitt St. 








Chicage, TL 

















DR. WHITNEY’S 
CURE FOR THINNESS 


FREE TRIAL. slate 
Many ladies and gentlemen who have no Sic! 
are too thin owing to lack of assimilation. Dr. we 
ney’s Nerve and Flesh Builder is a wonderful = 
inexpensive treatment for undue thinness, and = 
failing in stomach and nervous diseases. We kno 
80 positively that this is true that we offer the proot 
at OUR OWN COST, A convincing trial 4 
age is sent absolutely free in plain sealed habeas ao 
His special preparations for extreme nervous @ 
haustion, and chronic cough are of the greateet LY. © 
sible value. Addressthe B. C. Jones Co., Elmira,N.*- 


Be Your Own Boss! 


Many Make $2000 a Year. | sstieil 








You have the same chance. Start a Mail 
nessat home. We tell youhow. Money coming ig 
daily. Enormous profits. Everything fe 
Write at once for our-‘starter’and FREE particu am 
R. KRUEGER Co.,155 Washington Street,Chicago, 
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The World’s Most Famous Paintings 
Ten Fine Photo-Reproductions, Size 6x8, Sent for 8 Cents. 


We asked a 
——— Committee of 





“The Imperial Courier, one of the Candee Series. oon reyer; 
“Reading from Homer,” by Alma-Tadema; Bening by Cot; 


“Duchess of Devonshire,” by Gainsborough ; “Queen Louise,” y 
Richter; ‘‘Ferryman,” by Bayard, and “Departure for Church,” 
by Kaemmerer. 

We have made fine photographic reproductions of these ten 
paintings, size 6x8, on cardboard. On the back we give a history 
of the picture and a sketch of the artist. This series is valuable 
to those interested in art and to those who simply like beautiful 
pictures. Photographs (same size as this set) of these paintings 
have hitherto cost 25 cents each. We mail the entire set for 8 
cents, stamps or coin, 


For the ‘‘World’s Most Famous Paintings’’ series address 


Candee Rubber Company, 
Advertising Department, 15 Murray St., New Yerk. 
THE CANDEE RUBBER COMPANY 


makes 5,000,000 pairs of rubber boots and shoes a year—sold all 
over the U.S. and Europe. The name *Candee’? on the bot- 


is the oldest rubber footwear mfg. company in the world. It } 








tom of a rubber is an absolute guarantee of quality. 


e 
L AW / Taught by Mail. 
Most thorough correspondence course 
ever given. Students are carried from 


. __ the beginning to the degree of Bachelor 
of Laws without leaving home. Hon. Chas. A. Ray (late Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Indiana), Dean of Law Depart- 
ment. Tuition low. Easy payments. Books loaned free for first 
year. Send for a Catalogue of our Law Department. 


Columbian Correspondence College, Washington, D. C. 


IF x2 NOT SATISFIE 


With your income or your station in life, 
™ send for our free booklet, “WRITING 
e FOR PROFIT;” tells how to improve 
both by study at home during spare hours: 
Zhow to succeed as a newspaper-correspond- On 

ent, Magazine-contributor, and short-story wn 
writer; We teach Journalism and Story-Writing by mail. 
Manuscripts criticised and revised; sold on commission. Thorn= 
ton West. Editor-in-Chief; founded, 1895. THE NATIONAL 
PRESS ASSOCIATION, The Baldwin, No. 106, Indianapolis,Ind. 


WEAK ANKLES, 


Nathan’s Ventilati Ankle Corset Sup- ,/ 
rts for weak or sprained ankles, children learn- 
ing to walk, skating and all athletes sports. Invis- 
ible with Low Shoes. Recommended by physici- 
ans. All dealers, or sent tpaid on receipt 
of price. Men’s, $1.00; Ladies’ and Boy’s, 
90 cts.; Misses’, 70 cts.; Children’s, 50 
cts. State size of shoe and smallest @ 
ankle measure. 
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B. NATHAN, 


82 Duane St., New York. 


Dept. S., 


SKIN grade’ VEGA Mark SED 
CURE CURE 

Many forms of skin affections which have been considered incur- 
able are conquered by this compound, It contains no grease or 
poisons and can be applied by day or night. Used by many skin 
specialists and large hospitals for eczema and kindred cases, 

We guarantee its efficacy in all cases of skin affection. We will re- 
fund the price of a bottle ($1) if the sufferer does not consider it liter- 
ally a Godsend after trying. 

Tt seems a pity any human being should suffer the torture of skin 
troubles when Vega can be had so cheap and leaving the complex- 
ion healthy and the skin clear, cool and velvety—full directions and 
cure guaranteed THE VEGA MANF. CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


PROFITABLE EMPLOYMENT. 


Offered both men and women, whole or part time, representing 
us with our line of Laces, Curtains, Bed Sets, Linens, Rugs, 
Etc. You can establish yourself and sell at prices that cannot 
be equalled. Some agents been with us since 1888. Credit given 
right parties. Illustrated catalog 500 splendid sellers, 5 cents. 
Terms to agents free. 


NORTH BRITISH LACE MILLS, 























Dept. W. 115 Worth Street, New York. 
Churches Artistic Homes 


AG08-page book of designs sentpostpaid for$1.00 
The Cottage-Builder e 
$1 per year, Monthly 1Oc. 


Purchasers of 608-page book 
will require no other, as it is the 
largest published. Will sendwith 
Cottage-Builder 1 yr. for $1.50. 


HERBERT C. CHIVERS 
aq Architect, 1 18 7th St.,St.Louls, Mo 

















of ribbon. Perhaps those children were not 
trying to earn hearts! 

This same teacher (she was a third grade teacher 
by the way) had found a use for those outline 
pictures published by one of the art publishing 
companies. Shé had taken the series called 
‘*Kind Children,’’ and had filled in the outlines 
with water colors. She had framed the pictures 
thus colored in passe-partout fashion, having used 
bright red binding. After the pictures were 
framed they were arranged against a blackboard. 
This blackboard, a small one between two win- 
dows, had been covered with olive green cartridge 
paper. 

Many a lesson had been taught from those pic- 
tures; lessons of kindness and ways of being kind. 
These pictures worked in nicely too for language, 
as each picture had had its own little stories, and 
many of the stories had been reproduced. 

‘*You must go in and see how Miss K uses these 
outline pictures,’’ said the principal, and in we 
went. Miss K taught first grade. Miss K had 
colored the set known as the ‘‘Mother Goose 
Series.’’ ‘We had little talks about these pictures. ’’ 
‘*The children,’’ said Miss K, ‘‘all knew 
Mother Goose. We had something in common to 
talk about. When the teacher and children are 
interested in the same thing it doesn’t take long 
to get acquainted. Later I hectographed reading 
lessons to go with the pictures. Here is some 
coloring which the children have done.’’ The 
‘*Mother Goose’’ pictures had been copied on the 
hectograph and our old time friends, ‘‘ Boy Blue,’’ 
‘*Bo Peep’’ and the rest, stood out resplendent in 
clothes colored by the tiny tots. 

‘We are going to put the reading lessons and 
pictures together and fasten them into little books. 
Some day we are going to surprise Miss L’s room 
by lending them some reading books.’’ I wish 
there were more Miss K’s in this world of ours. 
‘*Come back to the first grade again. I 
forgot to show you some number charts which 
Miss K has. We are fortunate, it is number time 
now,’’ he added as he opened the door. ‘‘We are 
getting some of the facts of eight by means of a 
little jack game. The girls were playing jacks 
at recess and we are taking advantage of the inter- 
est which the jacks created. Your turn, Olive.’’ 
Down go the jacks. ‘‘2-+2+2-+2=8,”’ said 
Olive. ‘‘Right,’’ said Miss K, putting it on the 
board. ‘‘Now Willie, throw the jacks on the table 
and see what they tell us.’’ ‘3-+5=8,’’ said 
Willie as the jacks placed themselves. ‘‘Now 
Janet. Now Earl. I will show you the chart if 
you will wait until 1 have given these children 
something to do,’ said Miss K as the class was 
dismissed. I was anxious to see what kind of 
seat work would follow such an exercise. 


Each child was furnished with a large piece of 
manila paper, a brownie stamp, and a small piece 
of blotting paper saturated with ink lay on a piece 
of tin. ‘*Make the stories which I wrote upon the 
board, with your stamps. Look,’’ and she stamped 
three brownies in a row followed by five others. 
‘*Write the figures which tell the story. under- 
neath.’’ ‘‘These will do for addition and sub- 
traction both,’’ said Miss K tous. ‘' Now they 
are busy once more. Just a few minutes more for 
my Aclass.’’ The Aclass are making tiny clay 
pigeons to be put intoa red painted chalk box 
pigeon house which stahds upon Miss K's desk. 
‘*We had a little pigeon lesson yesterday. One 
ot the boys in the third grade made the house for 
us,'’ she said in explanation. ‘’Here are the 
charts. We enjoyed using this one very much in 
November.’' 

‘*You see the squirrel,’’ pointing toa large gray 
fellow sitting on the branch of an oak tree, has 
gathered nuts.’’ Miss K shows us a pile of nuts 


in the hollow trunk. ‘‘ Although he didn't need 
any help we cracked them for him.’’ Each nut 
was marked 3-++-2=, 5—4, etc. 

The blue sky, the old oak tree with its dark red 
leaves, and the gray squirrel made a very attract- 
ive picture. The picture or chart number, two 
was of a school with Palmer Cox's brownies for 
scholars. The tiny blackboards about 7x4 were 
made of blackboard paper pasted on the right 
places. In front of these blackboards stood the 
brownies in such gay clothes. ‘‘The brownies 
are good pupils. They can do hard work at that 
blackboard. They use chalk and do real examples. 
Of course the children have to help them. You 
ought to see them spell, too.’’ 

‘*How pretty!’’ I exclaimed in delight as page 
three of the chart was exposed. The page was 
covered with the quaint Kate Greenaway children 
which we all like so much. ‘‘We have every one 
of them named, and the parties and rides and ball 


games we have had with those picture boys and . 


girls! We always play number games with them; 
as, Alice,’’ pointing to one of the pictures, ‘‘gave 
a party. She invited three boys and two girls. 
How many children did she invite to the party ?’’ 

‘’Here is a store. See the prices are all marked. 
Isn’t this vase cheap? It is only 2c+i1c. And 
look here is a whole set—sugar bowl, pitcher and 
tea pot only 3c+2c+2c. In addition to learning 
much in the way of quick thinking, we learned to 
use toy money. The children could make change 
quite well before they tired of the chart.’’ 


The store chart, which Miss K showed us, had 
paper strips about two inches wide and as long as 
the width of the chart pasted across the chart. 
These strips were pasted at the ends and along the 
bottom, so as to make long narrow pockets, into 
which the articles for sale were tucked. There 
were several more pages to that chart, which was 
made of large sheets of manila paper, but 1 
haven’t time to tell you about the others. 

‘*They must be having some little rest exer- 
cise,’’ remarks the principal, as the sound of 
merry laughter came to us from an open transom, 
as we were walking down the hall. ‘‘Shall we go 
in? They are acting fables for the other children 
to guess. This is evidently the ‘Crow and 
Pitcher,’ as a tiny mite flew by crying ‘caw, caw,’ 
straight to a pitcher on one of the desks. She 
looked in and shook her head. Suddenly she 
stooped. picked up stones (7) in her mouth and 
dropped them into the pitcher. ‘I know,’ speaks 
up Jack. ‘The Crow and Pitcher.’ Jimmie and 
Jessie, the twins, never enjoy a game unless they 
are allowed to play together. They will choose 
the ‘Hare and Tortoise.’ ’’ ‘‘Watch them,’’ 
whispered Miss H. 

‘We are very fond of these fable games. It is 
surprising how the originality of the children 
shows itself in them.’’ 


‘Miss H believes in individuality, look,’’ and 
the principal points to a small framed motto, 
‘The individuality of the child is sacred.’’ Here 


are some of the fables Miss H thinks are excellent 
for game work: 

The Fox and the Grapes. 

Dog and Shadow. 

Hare and Tortuvise. 

Crow and Pitcher. 

Fox and Crane. 

Winds and Sun. 

Mouse and Lion. 

Lark and Farmer. 

Cat and Birds. 

The Shepherd Boy. 

I leave the games with you for a parting thought 
and will say good-bye until March. 

Yours as ever, 
Alma. 
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Cut=eUy Reading Story. 


‘SUGGESTIONS To TEACHERS.—Before having the story read, write such words as may be new to 
your class op the board and explain the meaning and give pronunciation. Ha e the sory read for 
eg ne A sight reading. After reading, let the pupils tell what they can remember of the story 
they have read view the next da 4 _—— and then, perhaps, have the pupils write the story 
in their own words for their Language 


ALEXANDER AND THE SKULL. 


BY JEAN E. HANSON. 




















1. Alexander, the conqueror, so the story runs, was once 
traveling through a dreary desert, when he came upon a 
peaceful little stream which seemed the abode of tranauility. 


2. It had no charms, however, for the ambitious warrior, 
_and he marched on, with no thought of the river in his 
mind. 


3. At last, tired and hungry, he was obliged to sit down 
and rest on the river bank. He drank of the water and 
found it wondrously refreshing and of a fine flavor. 


4. For his meal he had some salt fish. These were 
dipped in the river to wash away the briny taste. And 
what was Alexander’s surprise to find that his salt fish, 
after a dip in the stream, were delicious, and no longer salt. 


5. “Surely,” said the Conqueror, “this river, which pos- 
sesses such wonderful qualities, must flow from some rich 
and happy country. Let us march thither.” 


6. So he followed the course of the river till at last he 
reached the gate of Paradise. 

But the gates were shut and he could not enter, though 
he demanded haughtily that they should be opened. 


”? 


7. “You can not enter here,” came a voice within the 


gates, “this gate is the Lord’s.”’ 

“I am the lord, the lord of the earth,” cried the impatient 
warrior. “I am Alexander the Conqueror! Will you not 
admit me P”’ 


8. “No,” came the answer. ‘Here we know of no con- 
querors, save such as conquer their passions ; none but the 
just can enter here.” 


9. And in vain did Alexander strive to enter into the abode 
of the Blessed. Threats and entreaties alike availed naught. 
Then, seeing all attempts vain, Alexander asked from the 
guardian of Paradise a proof that he had been there. 


10. “I am a great king,” said he. “If you will not admit 
me, at least give me something to show to an admiring 
world that | have been where no mortal has ever been be- 
fore me.” 
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and Fine Toilet Preparations. 


WITH A $10 ASSORT- 

MENT OF TOILET 

AND LAUNDRY Through the ‘‘Lockwood Way” 

of selling from Factory to Consumer, an lady can furnish her entire 
home and receive many valuable PREMIUMS FREE by simply purchasing 
from us the Soap and Toilet Art:cles she uses. You select any premium you 
wish, also arrange assortment to suit yourself, we will send ioe. ete. and 
premiums on 30 DAYS’ TRIAL IN YOUR HOME and you do not fine it the best 
value for the money you ever saw it will not cost you one cent. Upon 
receipt of your name and address will send FR E Our beautiful 
illustrated catalogue containing premiums of every descrip- 
tion, also full information in regard to our Thirty Days’ Free Trial Offer aud 

and our liberal Club Plan. Address 
LOCKWOOD SOAP COMPAN NY, Dept. 23, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Highest Typewriting Possibilities 
» Available Only to Users 
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SMITH PREMIER 
TYPEWRITER 


Known Everywhere. Employed by Governments and Great Corporations which command only the 
best facilities. [lustrated Catalogue and ‘* Touch”? Typewriting Instruction Book Free... « .. « 
aah iates 


ee 
THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
36 EXCHANGE STREET, : ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
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EARNED. 
To every — who will take orders for 10 cans of our Baking yo etc.. (on our Plan No. 
79) giving free to each purchaser of a can, a beautiful Goid and 

Floral Decorated China ate or Berry Set, 7 pieces, Af give this 
Tea Set, full size, for table use, free. 
No trouble to take orders this way. No money required in advance. 
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gf order blank, etc. We willailow you time 4 deliver the Baking 
You run _no risk, 
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631 Hing Building, St. Louis, Mo, 
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ENG MPG. CO. 
Dept, 525 St. Louis, Mo. 


ONE YEAR’S FREE TRIAL 
Kenwood ,fRcaxs, 


Shipped on approval anywhere in the U. 8, 
NO MONEY IN ADVANCE. 
Guaran for 25 years. 
Magnificent exclusive designs,unexcelled 
action ; sweetest tone. veweed Ma- 
jestic Grand, as illustrated, a master- 
piece of organ building, @48.75. Thou- 
A, sandsin use. Testimonials from 
% state. Send for our big illustrated 
<> Piano and Organ Catalogue FREE 
<e ). The renowned Ken Pianos and 
SS 


wood 
Organs cost less than half what dealers 
pe eT 















and agents charge for inferior makes. 
Cash Buyers’ Union, Depi.0 813 Chicages 


UL BUGGY OFFER 


f you will cut this ad. out 
and send tous, we will send 












it perfectly satisfactory and much lower ine 
could buy elsewhere, You Need Not Pa: 

Every rig is made in our own factory, and to make fre’ 
eharges very low, we have arranged to ship all vehielewto Southern 
states from Kentucky, and for Northern States Indiana. 
DON’T BUY BUGGY until you see our cata- 

e and astonishing offer. Write today, ite FREE. 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO.,-CHICACO. 





Most practical, durable and accurate watch made. Heavy 
five ounce SOLID LUZON SILVER case. Will wear & 
lifetime. Quick train, jeweled, nickel American move- 
ment; guaranteed for five years. Send us your name, 
P.O. and express office we wil. send you by yt 
for you to examine, BEFORE YOU PAY ONE CENT. 
When you find it to be exactly as described and better 
value than other firms ask from 86.00 to $8.00 for, pay ex- 
agent our special price, 83.50 and express c' 
or the watch and beautiful gold plated vest chain. This 
watch is three times more valuable than Silverine and 
equal in purpose to COIN SILVER. Best watch made for 
ics, railway men, laborers, farmers, boys, and 
those needing a non-destructible watch. Order today. 
(Allen & Co. are reliable)—Editor. 


ALLEN & CO., Jewelers, 
Dept. 121, 815 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill, 





OF API 
NEURAL isthe SAFEST) 
} Contains no narcotic. Can be used 
with perfect confidence, 
| PRICE ( ostpaid) 0c. BOTT LE, 
Trial bottle (6 doses) sent for23 cents. 
GUARANTEED SATISFACTORY. 
|} THE PANKNIN NEURAL CO,, | 
} Lock Box69, OC C 
Commer references. 
Irving Natien | Bank, New York, N. Y, } 
People’s National Bank, ( harleston, &. . J 


HARLESTON, 8. OC. 


HEADACHE CURE) 














Never Leaves a Ring on cloth. “Lightning 
Eradicator’ removes stains, oil, grease, paint etc. 
from mp pr velvet, neckties, hats,carpets,etc. 
Cleans kid gloves on the hand. Guaranteed. Post- 
Paid 2ic. Ag’ts w’ted ColumbianCo. Evansville,Ind 












Hair Tonic Recipe! 


Very fine. Materials inexpensive. Send 25 cents. 
THE FAIRFAX CO., Box 907, Orange, New Jersey 
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11. “Here is something for thee,’’ said the guardian, “it 
For thou 
One glance at it may teach thee more of 
wisdom than thou hast ever learned before.” 


12. Alexander snatched his prize and hastened to his tent. 
But what was his amazement to find, on examining his 


": |! treasure, that it was only the fragment of a human skull! 





13. “And this,’ he cried in rage and disappointment, 
throwing it upon the ground, “is the mighty gift that they 
bestow on kings and heroes! here is the fruit of all my toil, 
danger and care!” 


14. “Great king,” said one of Alexander’s attendant sages, 
“despise not this gift. It seems to thine eyes despicable, 
yet it possesses some extraordinary qualities, of which thou 
mayst soon be convinced if thou wilt order it to be weighed 
against gold and silver.” 


15. This Alexander ordered to be done. So a pair of 


** /scales were brought, and the gold placed in one, the skull in 
‘1 the other. 
- | gold. 


But, strange to say, the skull overbalanced the 


More gold was added. Still the skull outweighed it. 
More and more gold was added, but the more gold there 
was, the lower sunk the skull on the other side. 


16. “How strange!” cried the Conqueror. “To think that 
it can outweigh so much gold! Is there nothing,’ he 
asked of the philosophers, “that will counter-poise it ?” 


17. “Yes,” said the sages, “‘a very little matter will do it.” 
Then they took some earth and covered the skull with it, 
and lo! down went the gold at last, and up came the skull. 


18. “How strange!” cried the great king, again. 
this ?” he asked of the sages. 


“Why is 
“Explain this to me.” 


19. And the sages made answer: “Great king, this frag- 
ment is the socket of ahuman eye. Though small in com- 
pass, it is unbounded in its desire. The more it has, the 
more it craves. 


20. “Neither gold, nor silver, nor any other earthly pos- 
session can ever satisfy it. 


21. “But,” said the sages, ‘‘when once it is laid in the 
grave, and covered with a little earth, there an end to its 


-|lust and ambition.”’ 


22. Such, as Hurwitz tells it, is the story of Alexander 





any cough. Box 135, Auburn, Maine, 


and the bit of skull. - 
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THE CONSUMPTIVE 
CAN BE CURED 


Dr. T. A. Slocum, the Great Chem- 
ist and Scientist, will Give 
Free, to the Afflicted, Four 
Large Samples of his Newly 
Discovered Remedies to Cure 
Consumption, Throat, Chest 
and Lung Troubles, and Ca- 
tarrh, 


FREE SAMPLES 


SEND YOUR COMPLETE ADDRESS 


Dr.T. A. SLOCUM 
98 PINE ST. NEW YORK. 


* Ihave prescribed these Remedies in hundreds of 
thousands of cases with wonderful success. 
—DR. SLOCUM. 


Nothing could be more honest, more philan- 
thropic or carry more joy to the afflicted, than 
the unreserved, unconditional offer of Dr. Slocum, 
of New York City. 

Confident that he has discovered an absolute 
cure for consumption and all pulmonary com- 
plaints, and to make its great merits known, he 
will send his Complete Treatment, illustrated 
above, embracing four large samples, to any 
reader of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR who may besuffer- 
ing from coughs, catarrh, chest, bronchial, throat 
and lung troubles or consumption. 





Already this ‘New Scientific Course 
of Treatment” has permanently cured 
thousands of apparently hopeless cases. 


The Doctor considers it his religious duty—a 
duty which he owes to humanity—to donate his 
infallible cure, 

There will be no mistake in sending—the mis- 
take will be in overlooking the noble service so 
generously extended. 


He has proved the dreaded consump- 
tion to be a curable disease beyond any 
doubt, in any climate. 


He has on file in his American and European 
laboratories thousands of letters of thankfulness 
from grateful people in all parts of the world 
who have been saved to loving friends and lives 
of usefulness by the timely acceptance of the 
Doctor’s magnanimous offer. 

Don’t delay until it is too late. Address Dr. 
T. A. Slocum, 98 Pine Street, New York, and when 
writing the Doctor, please give express and post- 
office address, and mention reading this article 
in the NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


SPECIAL NOTE.—You, Dear Sub- 
scriber and Reader, threatened with 
Consumption, try this completely Philos- 
ophical and Successful Cure. It may 
Save Your Life as it has thousands of 





others, 
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Five Little 
Beauties 





and Their Marvelous Growth of Hair. 


FREE TO ALL, atrial package of a new and 
wonderful remedy mailed free to convince people it 
actually grows hair, stops hair falling out, removes 
dandruff and quickly restores luxuriant growth to 
shining — eyebrows, and eyelashes and re- 
stores the hair to its natural color. Send your name 
and address to the Altenheim Medical Dispensary, 
7983 Foso Building, Cincinnati, Ohio, for a free trial 


package, enclosing a 2-cent stamp to cover postage. 


Write today. 








FREE 


RHEUMATISM 


CURE. 

Just write us that you would like to be cured 
of Rheumatism and we will mail you prompt- 
ly a free trial treatment of our Seven Root 
Shousestion Cure which will prove that 
we have the only real Rheumatic Cure ever 
offered. Effect permanent and immediate. 
Try 4 frees ae no money, simply your 
name 

AMERICAN | HERB MEDICAL CO. 
7 Water St., Suite 408, Boston, [lass. 








FREE ELECTRIC BELT OFFER 


wiTl TEN avs’ Y 
fli WEARING Zp TITLANNS 
eres we furnish the genuine and only 
Sbinene tor * CURRENT ELECTRIC BELTS to 
padi peecasee EORTS almost RoTHINGcompered wick 
L) 
most al a ent Mes one ectric belts, 


di UIOK CURE tor more than 
60 a ONLY SURE CURE for all nervous diseases, 
weaknesses and disorders. For complete sealed con- 
fidential ontalon ogue, cut this ad. out and mail to us. 


SEARS,*ROEBUCK & CO., CHICACO. 
4, A FINE WATCH & CHAIN $3.75 


ry ¥ isk, just send this to us and write if you 
wants Ladies? or Gents?’ Watch and we will send you 











ye oe for Bemeeeenen oh an Few ca engraved 
te 


suapantieDro FO 2 ean 


ry eoubdainee e tyeltiny ‘ou examine them at 
ir express office and if foanl as represented, 

y $3.75 and express charges and they are yours. 

LE WATCH CO. Dept. 9, CHICAGt 





“The things we prize are first to vanish,”’ 
How beautiful the line. Clustered around it seem to 
be ineffaceable memories, gathered through days of 
doy and sorrow. Do you know from whence it came. 

ould you like to have a book of maxims, etc. 10c. 
s. Ez CLA RK, 30 N. 9th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





GOLD PLATED RING 
REE. Send for our catalogue 
of useful books and novelties, etc., 
ravenancs. beang cent stamp to part 
ay pone and we will send yeu 
Sar lustrated catalogue and one 
of our god plated rings by 
return mail. Address 
MOODY’S MFG. CO., Howelton, Alabama. 

















Vanish when New Life 
Stomach Troubles ee ee 
as a remedy. 0c. box gives quick relief. Addres: 

FRANCIS co.” “Jersey City, New dousor 


A God-Send to Consumptives ! Forstamped ad- 
dressed envelope I will hay you a positive cure forall 
. Barnhart, Chillicothe, O. 





lung trouble. Mrs. G. 





Of thee we would this day acclaim; 
Whose name’s on every tongue and pen 
| Beloved and honored among men. 


| 
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Our Tribute to Washington. 


MISS SUSAN RENNICK. 





America’s best beloved son! 

Hero of battles fought and won 

With mighty brain and will to endure, 

' And a soul that was noble, brave and 
pure. 


iw Vith a kindly word, for those op-, 
pressed, 

A nod, and a bow for the meanest 
dressed, 

Bravest of all Columbia’s brave! 


With laurel fresh we deck thy grave. 


Years have not dimmed those deeds of 
thine, ° 

But, meteor-like they ever shine 

To illume the path of America’s youth 

To steer his bark by dauntless truth. 


While breathes a son of Freedom here 

On this broad land of hope, of cheer, 

We sing the praises of our illustrious 
one 

The brave, true, honest Washington. 


A Little School Girl. 

I’ve just begun to go to school; 

I’m tired as can be. 
I can’t remember every rule— 
How each one turns and sits and stands, 
And how each one must fold her 

hands— 
Each little girl like me. 


But that is not the worst to tell: 
I'd like to have you see 
The lots of words we have to spell, 
There’s hundreds we must learn by 
heart, 
Grown folks forget they’re much more 
smart 
Than little girls like me. 


The world is spread out big and wide, 
With rivers, land and sea, 
And hard, long names on every side. 
(The maps are pink and blue and 
brown. ) 
We just supposed there was our town— 
The little girls like me. 


There’s books and books and books to 
read, 
We study history, 
You wouldn’t think there’s any need 
To have so many lessons more 
’Bout things we never heard before— 
The little girls like me. 


My teacher says she thinks I may 
Learn even more than she 

If I will study every day, 

Of course there’s many things to know, 

But she says all wise ladies grow 

From little girls like me. 


Little Pieces for Little People. 


BY SUSIE P. CAMPBELL. 


MY Joy. 
This is my country’s flag, 
And I’m my country’s boy, 
To love and serve her well— 
Will ever be*my joy. 


WASHINGTON. 


Washington as a soldier, 

Was daring, stern and sure. 
Washington as a citizen, 

Was honest, grand and pure. 


LIKE WASHINGTON. 


If you like Washington must be 
A loving, gentle youth— 
You must be upright ever 
And always speak the truth. 


OUR FLAG. 


Our flag is floating today, 
In honor of work well done, 
In honor of truth and right, 
In honor of Washington. 
In honor of strength and might, 
In honor of justice say, 
In honor of noble deeds— 
Our flag is floating today. 


-— 
a 


New York State Uniform 
Examinations. 





(Continued from Page 54.) 


cutes the civil and criminal processes 
of the county court; c) is the custodian 
of the jail and prisoners. 

6. a) Levying war against the 
United States, or giving aid or com- 
fort to its enemies or adhering to 
them. b) By death. 

7. a) Only Congress can declare 
war; b) the President only can make 
treaties, which must be confirmed by 
the Senate. 

8. a) The supervisors; 

c) twenty-four. 

9. To collect the taxes on all tax- 
able property; to levy upon property 
and sell it in vase taxes are not paid, 
and toturn over all moneys collected 
to the proper officials. 

10. The voter enters the polling 
place and receives a folded ballot from 
the clerk, when his name and the 
number of his ballot is recorded. He 
then enters the booth, and in secret 
marks an X before the name of each 
candidate for whom he desires to vote. 
After marking his ballot he folds it 
as it was when he received it from 
the clerk, so that no person can see 
for whom he has voted, comes out of 
the booth and hands it to one of the 
election officers who deposits it in the 


b) twelve; 





” — Francis Bent Dillingham. 


ballot box. 
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Cherry Pectoral 


For sold, coughs, bron- 
chitis. We have been say- 
ing this for 60 years. i247 





Can Card Games be Used to Advantage 
in the Schoolroom? 


This is a question which teachers 
everywhere are asking. Card games, 
prepared by practical schoolmen, are 
being advertised in this and other 
educational journals. They are con- 
structed and edited by educators of 
note. The claim is made by the pub- 
lishers, and with obviously good 
reason, that these games interest the 
pupil; stimulate him to greater efforts 
and secure better results than are pos- 
sible with usual and routine methods 
alone. 

Should these claims be justified by 
actual schoolroom use, then teachers 
everywhere who wish to keep abreast 
of the times, will be glad to know 
it, and will be interested in the fol- 
lowing reports from teachers who are 
using these games: 

Dr. A. E. Winship, Editor ‘‘Jour- 
nal of Education,’’ Boston, Mass. 

‘It is in every way interesting, is 
easily learned, and makes the children 


quick in their combinations. It is 
ingenious and attractive.’’ 
Jonathan Rigdon, Pres. Central 


Normal College, Danville, Ind. 

‘‘T am glad to assure you that I 
tried your game of Addition and Sub- 
traction and most heartily recommend 
it.. It seems to me that it is not 
possible to add more pleasure to a 
game. Ishall be glad to speak to 
our students concerning each of these 
games that I have an opportunity to 
test. If your multiplication and Di- 
vision game is ready, please send it.’’ 

Mr. E. J. Liewelyn, City Supt., 
Arcadia, Ind. 

‘*While we have not had time to 
put the games to a very severe test, 
I can truthfully say that I believe 
them to be all and more than repre- 
sented to be. In the short time that 
we have had the game, we have had it 
in almost constant use in our third 
and fourth grades, and are much 
pleased with the results. I believe 
that such games as these will havea 
tendency to awaken an interest among 
students in the study of Arithmetic. 
It quickens their ability to add and 
subtract readily and accurately and 
exerts a good moral influence over the 
pupils. I have no criticism to offer. 
They are just the thing.’’ 

W. A. Collings, City Supt., 
town, Ind. 

‘Weare greatly pleased with the re- 
sults of the Mathematical games. 
They present a dry subject in an at- 
tractive manner and hold the child’s 
attention without effort.’’ 

Mr. Horace Ellis, Pres’t Idaho 
State Normal School, Allison, Idaho: 

‘*We tried this game with some be- 
ginning preparatory students. Re- 
sults were interesting and highly val- 
uable. We believe the geiie strictly 
pedagogic and valuable.’ 

A sample game of either ‘‘ Multipli- 
cation and Division; ‘‘ Addition and 
Subtraction;’’ or ‘‘Fraction’’ will be 
sent postpaid on receipt of 25 cents. 

The Cincinnati Game Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Charles 
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“; stomach, and leads to many diseases, including 


; Dept. 37 118-120 N. Paca St. 


+ | l7c per roll, any size u 


Catarrh, 
Foul Breath. 


if You Continually K’hawk and Spit 
And There is a Constant Dripping 
From the Nose into the Throat, If 
You Have Foul, Sickening 
Breath, That is Catarrh. 





Large Trial Package Free—Quickly Cures, 


Any person having catarrh always has a bad 
breath. The sense of smell and taste are nearly 
always totally destroyed in time so that the person 
who has catarrh does not realize how loathsome 
their disease is. They continue their K’hawking- 
K’hawking and spitting and spitting about promis- 
cuously until they are shunned by everyone, and. 
the sight of them is enough to make a well person 
sick. 

Gauss’ Catarrh Cure gives wonderful relief, es- 
pecially in those chronic cases where the mucus 
drops down the throat and lungs, sickening the 


Consumption. 

Catarrh is a deep-seated disease, and local appli- 
cations, inhalations, sprays, ointmeuts or salves 
will do no good. A large tria' package mailed tree 
that will convince you. Send name and address at 
once to C. E. Gauss, 911 Main St., Marshall, Mich. 


33% DIVIDEND 


paid by the Mexican Plantation Asso- 
ciation, 1602 Title and Trust Building, 
Chicago, Ill, Oldest of its kind in 
Mexico. ESTABLISHED ns yal —_ 

re 





6,000 shares, or acres, planted 
manent crops, rubber, coffee and va- 
nilla. The Association’s contract is 
like an insurance policy—in case of 
death the money isretunted. eel oe 
have occur ice . 

shares will now be resold. For full 


’ 


particulars, address as above. 











Amateur Photographers! 
DO YOU PHOTO? 


We have added a department to our local plant 
for Developing, Printing, Enlarging, Ftc., forour 
distant patrons. Will you send us your nextroll 
of Film to develope and print? All work re- 
twrned day after receiving same. Developing, 
to 4x5. 5x7, 25c.  Print- 
ing up to 344x3%4, 5c. 34x44 to 4x5, 6c. 5x7, 8c. 
PRICES INCLUDE RETURN POSTAGE. 
Eureka Photo View Co.,. 324 GRANT AVE. 
AND 40 STocKTON St, San Francisco, Cal. 




















IN ORDER TO INTRODUCE the very high- 
est grade of ladies’ toilet goods, as our Own manu- 
facture, we will send you $5.00 worth of goods, ex- 
press prepaid, for only $2.00, less than the wholesale 

rice, fourteen articles in all: $1.00, fine Toilet Soaps; 

00, Perfumes and Toilet Waters ; and $2.00. Quinine 

air Toniv, Face Lotions, Face and Talcum Pow- 
ders, and Tar Soap tor the scalp. Money refunded 
if not satisfactory. 

WANTED.—Every lady or teacher who makes 
her own living, write us for a situation to take up 
her spare time. The editor of this paper has re- 
ceived one of the above orders. Order today. The 
National Supply Mfg Co.,388. TerrySt., Dayton,O 


THIS BEAUTIFUL 
HAIR 


was grown by Lote 
comere Excelsior 


Hair Forcer, the 
greatest hair 


yee on Earth. 
oh scal lemors, 
weak prom: es 








an 
eye-lashes and actu- 
ally restores the hair 
to its original color 
without dyeing, 
Druggists sell it. 





Miss V. Bowman, 
4826 Calumet Ave.) Chicago, Ill. 


On receipt of 2c for postage we 

RE Evi nme a full trial Pathe con- 
of one bottle Lorrimer’s Excelsior Hair 
cer and one bar Lorrimer’s 


faba ©” mh 


LORRIMER & CoO., 





Skin and 
to any address, 
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Correspondence 

















Questions submitted by our subscribers are 
cheerfully answered in this department. It is 
seldom possible to answer inquiries in the next 
issue after their receipt, though this will be done 
when possible, With our large editions, we have 
to commence the printing of the magazine a full 
mouth before its issue. Questions will be an- 
swered by private correspondence if accompanied 
by a remittance of ten cents. Where a prompt 
answer is desired, this is a better way. 


Address all questi intended for this depart- 
ment to P. §, . , Post Office. Box 157, 
Wilmington, Del. 


Do not send any. correspondence relating to 
any other department of business to this address. 


(7) In what part of the U. S. is Mt. 
McKinley, and what is its height? (2) 
Was 1900 8 i year or not, and if not 
why ?—-M. M. S, Castana, Ia. 


(1) In Alaska; height 20,464 ft. (2) 
It was not. As the year is really 12 min. 
and 14 sec, less than 365} days in length, 
the addition of one day every fourth year 
makes an error in the calendar which is 
counterbalanced by not counting as leap 
years the eyen hundredth years, except 
every fourth hundredth beginning with 
2000, 





(1) ae is the -poP- gps —— 

eographi forces and geographica 
ptt ?. (2) What is the name of the | 
asteroid between Earth and Mars? (3) 
‘How much does the vernal equinox vary 
and why? (4) Does spring begin when 
>the sun crosses the equator going north? 
(5) From what verb meaning ‘“‘to look 
up” is the Greek word “anthropos” sup 
posed to be derived? (6) Parse each 
word in sentence: ‘You had best. go.” — 
H. R. McK., Key West, Fla. 


of agents. Gravitation, magnetism, co- 
hesion are among the geographical 
forces; winds and waters among the 
‘agents. The tide is an agent of the 
moon’s attractive force. Ice and steam 
are produced by chemical force, As 
geographical agents, the former has 
much to do with changing the character 
of the globe, the latter overcomes the 
cohesive force of rocks and escapes in 
volcanos and geysers. (2) Eros. (3) 
About 20 min. 23 sec. earlier each year. 
There is a slow backward movement of 
the equinoxial points along the ecliptic, 
caused by the action of the sun, moon 
and planets upon the protuberant matter 
about the earth’s equator in connection 
with its daily rotation. (4) Spring in 
the Northern Hemisphere begins astri- 
nomically at that time ; autumn in the 
Southern. (5) Said to be derived from 
“antheo” and ‘‘anthos,” that which 


|than;” but also to Captain Jonathan 


(1) Forces exert their power by means | 


unprejudiced and competent men, who 
would better express the wishes of the 
people, than the people could themselves 
by direct vote for these officers. (2-3. 
Answered in Teachers World, Nov. 
1901.) 2. John Adams, 3. The 4th of 
March that year on Sunday. 





Selected questions: 1, “Is king Ed- 
ward rightly called Edward VII? 2. (a) 
Who is called the Nation's Eider Broth- 
er ?’ (b) And who the Jean Ingelow of 
America? 3, Name the leading explor- 
ers of the nineteenth century.” 


1. As he is the first Edward to rule 
over the United Kingdom, he is, strictly 
speaking, Edward the Seventh of Eng- 
land and First of Great Britain and Ire- 
land ; just as James VI of Scotland be- 
came James I of the United Kingdom. 
2. (a) This term has not yet been found 
in books of reference. Probably Broth- 
er Jonathan is meant, that name being 
generally explained as referring to the 
patriotic Governor Trumbull of Conn., 
called by Washington ‘Brother Jona- 


Carver (1732-1780), an early American 
traveler among the Indians, from whom 
he received large grants of land, in the 
deeds for which he is repeatedly styled 
‘our dear brother Jonathan ” (b) Name 
sometimes given to Alice Cary, poetess, 
1820-1871. 3. Livingstone and Stanley 
in African explorations, Parry, Ross 
and Franklin, Schwatka, DeLong, 
Greely, Nansen, Peary, 





Kindly tell me if I can get a book that 
will contain all work on vowels and 
consonants, their markings, etc. 

An Old Reader. 


This subject is treated most fully in 
“Quide to Pronunciation” in the Inter- 
national Dictionary, introductory part. 
For the best text book on the subject, 
inquire direct of publishers of school 
books, 





Two ‘‘subscribers” send the following 
questions : 

(1) A stranger appeared in a store and 
bought a pair of boots for $5, giving the 
merchant a fifty-dollar bill, The mer- 
chant gets the bill changed at a broker's 
and gives stranger the balance due. As 
the bill proves to be counterfeit the 
broker demands good money. What is 








shoots up. 
parsed as an 


(6) 


equivalent to the past subjunctive, or 
“had” may be taken separately as in the 
subjunctive, with the infinitive ‘‘go” as 
past its direct object. The weight of 
authority is in favor of the latter, and 


“Had go” may be 
idiomatic verb-phrase 


“you” is therefore subject of ‘thad” only; 


income. 


the merchant’s loss? (2) A boat whose 
rate of sailing in still water is 14 miles an 
hour was accelerated 3} miles per hr, in 
going down stream, and retarded the 
same distance in going up stream, It 
was 5 hrs. longerin coming up stream a 
certain distance than in going down. 
What was the distance? Ans. 131} miles, 
(3) A owes a sum equal to } of his yearly 
By saving ,', of his income an- 








“best” is an adverb modifying go. 


1. What was the object of the Electo- 
ral College? 2. What Vice-President 
took the oath of office two days before 
the President? 3. Why did President 
Hayes take the oath privately before his 
inauguration ? Scobeyville, N. Y. 


1. It was intended by the framers of 





WORLD’S HAIR GROWERS, 
» Baltimore, Md. 


tooth brush is the only one they can 
recommend without 
small soft brush for women and chil- 
dren especially is without a rival. 
This brush 
journal. 


Many dentists say the ‘‘D. M. D.’’ 


reserve. The 


is advertised in this 
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DARKEN YOUR CRAY HAIR 


DUBY’s OZARK HERBS restoregray, 
streaked or faded hair to its natural color, 
beauty and softness. Prevents the hair from 
falling out, promotes its growth, cures and 
prevents dandruff, and gives the hair a soft, 
lossy and healthy appearance. IT WILL 
JOT STAIN THE SCALP, is not sticky or 
dirty, contains no sugar of lead, nitrate silver, 
copperas, or poisons of any kind, but iscom- 
ONLY 26 CENTS TO MAKE ONE PINT, 
ONE PINT. 

It will produce the most ]uxuriant tresses from dry, coarse and 
wiry hair, and bring back the color it originally was before 


it turned gray. Full size package sent by mail for 25 cents. 
OZARK HERB COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo, 


BIG BRASS BAND OFFER. 


<= WE SELL.THE CELEBRATED DUPONT AND 
MARCEAU { Ieee 4 


at about one- 


~ 



















charge for inferior goods. 
nd Inside 
Bs ey 9 Ft 
struments, Supplies, ete., Big 
Bargains in Cornets, Drums, ete., 
write for Free Catalogue of Brass 
Band Instruments. SFARS, ROEBUCK & CO., OHICAGO, 


Sterling Silver Tea Spoon 59c 









Length 5% inches. 
Delivere to 


any address on re- 

ceipt af 59 cents. Price includes engraving three Initi- 
als, Send for Illustrated Booklet A. 

W. D. Jacobus, 6 10 Euclid Ave., Elmira, N. Y. 





ASURE MONEY MAKER 


Agents Wanted everywhere—Men or Women. 
A newinvention; sells at sight. Some even buy 
four. Thousands sold everywhere. Liberal com- 
mission. Even spare time valuable. Money back 
if you say so. Ten cents starts you, outfit complete. 
Send stamp for pointers, “MONEY, How to Get It.” 


STERLING MFG., CO., Dept. A. Toledo, Ohio. 


WONDERFUL BARGAINS 

in pound packages of beautiful large cuttings and 
remnants of Damask, Velour, Tapestry, etc., for 
Fancy Work, Quilts,Slumber Robes,Cushions, Rugs, 
etc, Over 4,000 pounds in stock. For 10 cents 
we will mail you a large package of elegant samples, 
if you don’t consider them worth many times 10 
cents, return them and we will promptly send you 
20 cents for your trouble. UNION » CHAIR 
WORKS, Castorland, N. Y. 















MapHeHl7Ng sii:in 


A treatise on the proper care of the hands, 
teaching the French method of shaping, filing 
and finishing the nails, giving the hand that 
elegant appearance desired by refined people. 
This treatise is in book form, printed on heavy 
enameled paper, with beautifui half-tone ii- 
lustrations, Itis worth many dollars, but is 
sent postpaid on receipt of 10c. in stamps. 

Address Dept. A. 
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This is 
Your 
Opportunity! 


LYON & HEALY’S New Bullding 
and Alteration Sale of 


400 PIANO 


. Rather than move and store 
ur piano stock while hea 
ng torn down, etc., we offer 4 
PIANOSAT SPECIAL CLEARING SAL 
PRICES. The following will convey an idea 
of the exceptional value obtainable at this sale: 


- 

Neat mahogany and walnut finished uprights, 
fancy panele, with modern attachments, reduc 
to . Attractive and durable, sweet toned u 
rights, well made action, madv to retail at muo 
higher figare, $135, Beautiful instruments, with 
elaboratel carved panels, Boston rolling fall- 

ogany and quartered oak cases, would 


iable eastern make, fully guaran- 

teed in artistically designed mahogany and oak 

$190. Instruments in oneof the most pop- 

ular eastern makes, in some of the handsomest 

ONE HUNDRED SLIC SED and 
an 

. cecewa bead pianos, including Steinway, Knabe. 

and other fam 


ns we have ever shown, sH wa 


volume and value that of an: 
establishment jn either 











the Constitution to select by this means 
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nually for 5 he can pay his debt and 
have $1260 left, What is his income? 
Ans, $1520. (4) Problem of ‘‘acres equal 
in number to fence boards.” 


(1) He gives stranger $45 in change, 
retaining $5 of the broker's money for 
the boots, This $5 he returns, with $45 
additional of his own money. His loss 
is therefore $45 and the boots. (2) 14+ 
3$=173, no. miles per hr. down stream; 
14—3}3=10}, no, miles per hr. up stream. 
Boat is 5 hrs. lopger going up stream- 
10} X 5==524, no. miles sailed during the 
shrs. Boat going down gains 52} miles. 
Difference in rate of sailing, 7 miles 
perhr. 52}--7=7}3, no. hrs. down stream. 
73+5=12}3, no. hrs, up stream. 173X 
74=131}, no, miles distance; 103X123 
also=distance, 131}. (3) 3% of income 
X5=3$ of income, amt. saved in 5 yrs. 
This amt, equals the debt (? of income) 
+$1260. Therefore $1260—=}§—}—$3 of 
income, which is $1520. (4) Answered 
in January number of this paper. 





Please publish solution and explana- 
tion of following problems :—(1) L trav- 
els 15 rods per minute around a circle of 
720 rods, B 31 rods in the same way, 
and C 30 rods in an opposite direction; 
in how many hours will the three meet 
after they start together? (2) Change 
78273 to the quinary scale. 

A Subscriber, Updegraff, Ohio. 

(1) At rate of 15 rds. per min, L makes 
circuit of 720 rds. in 48 min., or # hr.; 
at 31 rods per min. B makes circuit in 
2334 min. or }? hr. Least common mul- 
tiple of ¢ and 47 is 155°==12, no. hrs, be- 
fore they meet. In12hrs. L has made 
circuit 15 times, B 31 times, C in oppo- 
site direction 30 times; all are together 
at starting point. (2) To express any 
number in the quinary scale we find how 
many fives, fives squared, fives cubed, 
etc., the no, contains, Dividing no. by 
5 gives no. of fives and units; dividing 
fives by 5 gives no. of fives squared; 
latter by 5 gives no. of fives cubed, etc. 
Thus: 78273+-5==15654 fives + 3 units; 
15654--5=3130+-4 fives; 3130-+-5==626+0 
fives squared, and soon. Total 3 units, 
4 fives, o fives squared, 1 five cubed, o 
fives 4th power, o fives 5th power. 5 
fives 6th; which expressed in quinary 
scale, is 5001043,+-. 





Please give the most logical method of 
solving the following problem:—Change 
/s—w7 toa quantity havinga eens 
V5 +2 denominator. 

R. T., Sharon, N. ke 


The given fraction=¥y. py-X 
(HEY —VEVTHW?)*_ 





(Ws )2—V 5 V2 +(W2 )? 
(54—23) (58-53 234+-29)= (2) 











(54)°+(24)5 
5§—5% 24+5} 25-23 = 
549 (3) 
G—2WBVIAAWTVT Ros 
7 





A subscriber of Windham, Pa, sub- 
mits the following:—(1) Problem of 
hollow sphere, requiring thickness of 
shell. (2) Add 3123,, 41245, 32435: 42335- 
Ans. 303335+ 

(1) Answered in Normal Instructor, 


Oct. 1902. (2) 3123,==3 units, 2 fives, 1 
five squared, 3 fives cubed ; 4124,==4 units, 


. | OF 3033354. 
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2 fives, 1 five squared, 4 fives cubed; 
3243,==3 units, 4 fives, 2 fives squared, 3 
fives cubed; 4233,==3 units, 3 fives, 2 
fives squared, 4 fives cubed. Total 13 
units, 1 fives, 6 fives squared, 14 fives 
cubed=1968, which number expressed in 
quinary scale=3 units, 3 fives, 3 fives 
squared, o fives, cubed, 3 fives 4th power, 
(See preceding problem in 
quinary scale. ) 





The mail during the past month 
has brought many letters of advice to 
the ‘‘Maryland Teacher” on finding the 
whole when fractional parts are given. 
(Ques. in Dec.) The best of these con- 
sist in the use of diagrams on the black- 
board; for example, a square is divided 
into 4 equal parts to represent the acre, 
and in each of three of the parts, } is 
marked and also the price of that fourth, 
$co, to show clearly the relation of 4, # 
and the whole. Various diagrams are 
offered to teach ‘18 is ,8, of what no, ?” 
A St.Louis teacher draws a circle, divided 
like a wheel with spokes, into 13 parts; 
three of which with fig. 6 in each are 
connected with a bracket and marked 3,, 
also 18, The questions are: ‘If these 3 
parts contain 18 what must 1 part con 
tain? Does each other part of wheel 
contain 6, too? How many parts? Let 
us put 6in each part. How many 6’s 
What is the whole number?” One 
teacher says: ‘‘The circle will be found 
very helpful in teaching all fractional 
work, as will, also, using the denomina- 
torasaname.” Another teacher found 
this blackboard illustration saphd clear to 
her pupils: gheep=930; ineag™ 4, Of $30 
=$10; followed by fjarms=$3°; fourth= 
1 of $30. In answer to the inquiries 
about ‘seat work,” drawing from simple 
pictures is suggested by a teacher in 
Nashville, O..T.; making the Multiplica- 
tion Table, the children trying who can 
do the most ina given time; and also 
making lists of ‘‘word names of things at 
home or things they own.” This same 
teacher says: ‘‘After we get started 
many things will come to us that we can 
use,” 





To the correspondent who enquires 
for location and sketch of the Demorara 
Islands, ‘if there is such a group”’:— 
They can not be found in the Century 
Atlas of the World, norin Rand & Mc- 
Nally’s new and complete Atlas of the 
two Hemispheres. There is an island 
named Dumaran in the Philippines. 





Mr. Eugen Sandow’s recent tour 
around the world has been nothing else 
than a triumphal march. From 
America to Australia he has been wel- 
comed by the most intelligent people 
of every country, It isa most hope- 
ful sign of the times,—this recogni- 
tion of perfect physical manhood. 
Mr: Sandow everwhere proclaims that 
robust health can readily be secured 
and retained by the practice of simple 
exercise a few minutes daily at home. 
His generous offer to supply these ex- 
ercises adapted to individual cases 
practically without cost is worthy of 
the man and invaluable to the public 
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LINEN ano LACE 
MATERIALS 


We will send you ABSOLUTELY 

IE 774 square inches of linen and 

lace materiais, consisting of 1 Hollyberry 

=e 3 Forget-me-not centrepiece, and 4 

e doilies, Strawberry, Rose, ‘Maiden 

ii rand anes me-not designs, 2 linen 
and latest fe 


neckwear, making 8 pieces of yee all 
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bscription to our most 
wonderful otatne, THE 
MYSTERI 
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C CARPET OFFER 


This is a good, heavy. 


2 width GRANITE CARPET, 
or wine bac 


Rey | al designs | red, oe arenes afr Tine best 
or: 


NO BET CR ‘WEARING CARPET MADE 


ad., state whether you wish 
ua o nd number of re | 
nd the carpet to 
ans do! not find it perfectly satis. 
charged by dealers in 
nse and re te im 
or express 8 paid 
If you want to py 
before order 


m 1}4-yard lengths, 





36-inch 
















SEARS, ROEBUGK & GO.,CHICAGO, ILL 
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ogue also e lains how all sampleg 
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A HANDSOME rE WATCH GIVEN 1 AWAY 
handsome 


‘dial dust proct ed eo 





t ment, 
Sy uarante y 
-_ prope rcare ould wear 


n for 20 years. The 
Ameri maki 


move- 





possession. Do you want a 
atch of this character? 6 ove 
Sens ear 





these watches si: ad: 
dress, W. Be Sel aoa rete 





qohen here oi 
Fe given free te spy dy oho 
our Columbia Baking Pow. 








(Se is ous and we will end th 
Wateh & stoczamins D. 8.75 and express 





Ifas 
15 & Ex.c Ss nd? iti yom 
rw desire } Tat ea” or Gente dent 
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Genuine leather quarter top, graded steel 





springs, Bailey loops, long “tinahes axles, 

+ és ta ’ P itekory wheels, spring cushion and back. 
(ys all up-to-date mg elegantly finished 
Ag po EH \ Warranted 2years. 30 daystrial. Send for 







GB AY ac CATALOGUE & FACTORY PRICES 


LAIRD 
TS Ay Vehicles and Harness inU.S. 


CONSUMERS CARRIAGE & MFG, CO. 
263 South Desplaines St., CHICAGO, ILL 


7:50 for 5-SHOT SOUVENIR MAUSER |.IFLE 
i Santiago colsetag. 

ee $I LO ee for Bo arnt hg, Beg 12.06 te gun tint 
with eporting model stock and box etgs. Mausers are the best high-power 

made. Supp S atin, pustetivs tteeh 5 nt be. Send $3.50; gun sat COD. . 
6,000,000 Cartridges, $26. rial 


fer balance and examination allowed 
Diswent for Expert . BANNERMAN, G79 Broadway, Kew 1 
Be beautiful. Ifinterested, send stamped env: a“ 
Box 














A VOR ITS SONG WILL 


Song-Writers Rake'vou mice. We wn 
to An words, arrange 
and Poets. 


pe and publish. Groom 

Music Co., Steinway Hall,Chicago. 
Money for you to earn easily at home? We will 
pevennn I you we sage’ = easiest money making 


sition on earth. 
ORI NTAL SCHOOL oF SCIENCE, CE. Cincinnat!, Ohio. 








Gold Rings FREE 
Hair 


atl10c each. We trust you; 
when sold send money and 


to FAIRY QUEEN Co., LOYALTON, 8. D., 
CURED TO STAY 
ete A complete,lasting con- CURED 
stitutional cure, not just a ‘‘relief.” 
Absolutely different from all sprays, smokes apd 
so-called ‘‘cures.” Over 52,900 patients, Attacks 


never return. Cause eradicated. — restored, 
Whole Pps built up. Book 16 F: 
- Buffalo, N.Y. 


DR, 
DOLLY GRAY” 
2, in, 
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handsome 
* D CHARM—AlIl for 10c.; 3 lots 
Q* @ HOMEMUSICCO., 1634 OhioSt, 
CHICAGO. 











ten injure their teeth by imp: 


instructions how to brush the teeth so #8 10 


Nine out of ten roper brushing. Full 
clean them without anyory tot to teeth or gums sent with eac.: brush, or, on plication. “will, use no other.” 
had. is what we hear dail. Lahow Be 


best I ae  ~ bell * fet 


perfectly satis actory brush I ever 


Tw grades, medium-softand soft. 


“D. De a = medium and small. 
dren should ose the small eof b By mail 35c, each, or three brushes $1 








at large. 


00. 
E, A. B. EATON, Back Bay, Mass 























SPEAKE 


Burdett’s New Comic Recitations and Hu- 
morous Readings—A new volume of comic 
and humorous selections, comviled by the cele- 
brated humorist, James S. Burdett, 25 cts. 

ttle People’s Dialogues—All new and o 

Ticele Eve P thing bright and fresh, and — 
for special days and seasons, as well as general oc- 
casions. For children of ten years. 25 cts. 

Rowton’s Complete Debator— outlines 
of debates and Collection of debatable questions, 
The authorities to be referred to for information 

being given at the close of every debate through- 

out the work, makes it the most complete work 
on the subject ever published. Boards, 50 cts. 

Casey's Popular Recitations, Funny Stories 

nd Comic Songs—Without question the best 
ik for professional and amateur recitals. 25 cts, 

Haney’s Exhibition Dialogues—A large collec- 
tion of two, three and four-part pieces of a spirited 
description. 25 cts. ; 

Easy Entertainments For Young People— 
_Composed of original and simple plays, shortcom- 
edies, and other attractive entertainments, 

easily produced and sure of success, 25 cts, 

Die and yo ged E. yey RT J. Rook. 

e spec! r volume, 
Contains "Broom pat Hoop Drill and March, 
Mother Goose Reception and Drill, Doll Drili, 
New Tambourine Driil, etc. 25 cts, 

Intermediate Speaker—Contains an excellent 
list of SPEAKABLE pieces for pupils from ten to 

n years, 25 cts, 

Primary Speaker—Contains one hundred and 
— selections suitable for primary pupils, 

cts. 


The Helper in School Entertainments—You 
should own one. 25 cts. , 

Pritchard’s Choice Dialogues —25 dialogues, 
origiual, entertaining and instructive. 25 cts. 

Brown’s Reciter—Contains the most popular 
recitations and readings of the day. 25 cts. 

Dialogues and Speeches for Wee Tots—Com- 
prises a variety of short speeches and dialogues 
suitable for children from three to ten years old, 
“The best ot the kind published.’’ 25 cts, 


Wilford’s Original Dialogues and Speeches 
for Youn ‘olks—‘“‘By fur the most complete 
book of the kind ever published.” 160 pages. 25cts, 

Castle’s School Entertainments—Has Recita- 
| an ialogues, Jass Exercises, etc. 


Tableaux, C. 

Acme Declamation Book—Probably contains a 
larger number of good selections in prose and poe- 
try than can be found in any other similar book. 
Suitable for all grades, 30 cts, 

Tiny Tot’s Speaker—For the Wee Ones. Con- 
tains 150 little pieces, of only a few lines each, ex- 
pressed in the simplest language. 25 cts. 

Little Dialogues and Wee Pieces—Containing 
a Jarge number of tiny articles in prose and rhyme 
expressly for the use of the est readers and 
speakers, 

Webster’s Reciter or Elocution Made Easy 
—This work gives, in addition toa great variety of 
excellent selections, fifteen <——- illustrations 
apes A showing the proper tude of the figure 

speaking. 25 cts, 


Choice Humor—For and Recitations. 
By Charles C. Shoemaker. One of the best and 
ood gp humorous recitation books ever pub- 
lish 30 cts. 


Choice Diulect—For Readings and Recitations. 
By Charles C. Shoemaker. Contains selections in 
all dialects, such as Irish, Scotch, French, 

Negro, etc. 380 cts. ‘ 

Choice Dialogues—By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. 
This is doubtless the best all-round dialogue book 
in print, being adapted to the Sunday or day 
school, to public or — entertainments, young 


people or adults. 30 c' 
Humorous Dialogues and Dramas— By 
Charles C. Shoemaker. ll the dialogues are 
bright and taking, and sure to prove most success- 
™ n a ap geen 4 - be given = 
Y ordinary stage or platform, an uire noth- 
ing difficult in the way of costume. Bocts, 

Standard Dialogues—By Rev. Alexander Clurx, 
A.M. In variety of subject, and adaptation te oc- 
casion, this has § points of mer, and 
the dialogues will be found both interestaog and 
instructive. 30 cts, 

Young Folks’ Dialogues—By Charles C. Shoe- 
maker. One of the best dialogue boo“ in print. 
For children of fifteen years. 25 cts. 

Eureka Entertainments—Just what is wanted 
for ~—q in day Le ee re at —- 

teas, and other festivals, or for or or 
fireside amusement. 30 cts. wie 

Sunday School Selections—For Readings and 
Recitations. By John H. Bechtel. An excellent 
Ooncerts, ‘Teachers’ Gatherings, Gocietien, aay 

S, ers’ Gathe: e' - 
versaries, etc, 30 cts. . 

Prescott’s Plain Dialogues—Contains a 
number of superior dialogues on various subjects. 
Appropriate for use in School, Lyceum, Church 
Entertainments and elsewhere. 25 cts. 

Dewitt’s School Exhibitions— for use 
in either day or Sunday schools on holidays and 

occasions. ogy wo a variety of Songs, 
Choruses, Recitations, lamations, Tableaux, 
etc., with full instructions for su conduct- 
wa such entertainments. 25 cts. 
ebster’s Little Folks’ Speaker—Comprises 
& large selection of excellent’ pleces suitable for 
pupils from eight to fourteen years old. 25 cts, 

Prescott’s ‘“‘ Diamond» Dialognes—A very 
choice collection of most excellent dial 
of bene — written a7 a oe of much ex- 
itions with Perfect success. 25 cts. 


es, many | ¢ 
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Webster’s Progressive Speaker—Just the 
pane J needed in the higher classes in school and 
for church and other entertainments. 25 cts. 

Webster’s Youthful Speaker—Contains a large 
number of choice selections for intermediate pu- 
pils. 25 cts. 

Dewitt’s Perfect tains a large num- 
ber of Readings, Ds, ——_ etc., Se- 

3 lebrated Poems, Speeches, 
and other writings; accompanied by very care- 
fully prepared prefatory remarks— historical, ex- 

la. ry and instructive. Also contains sugges- 
ions as to 8} arrangements, making costumes, 
scenery, etc. cts, 

Macaulay’s Dialogues for Little Folks—Con- 
tains a Jarge number of interesting and spirited 
dialogues on various subjects for from two to 
twenty children. 200 pages, 25 cts, 

Macaulay’s Acting Dialogues — Containing 
nearly 100 of the finest dialogecs req from 
two to fifteen characterseach. 25 cts, 


63 

















SENT ON 
APPROVAL 


We want every True 
American to see, exam- 
ine and appreciate *T'rue 
Stories of Great Amer- 
icans,’? hence our offer to 
send these books to any 
persons who will sign 
and return to us the 
anes seg betowsegethe 
er wit c- for ex ) 
for cloth bound or Boe. for 
paper bound set. 

TRUE STORIES OF 
GREAT AMERICANS 
is the general title of a series 
of character sketches of 
twelve great statesmen 
whosecareers are the beacon 








Prescott’s Standard Recitations— Gathered 
with great care from the best English and Amer- 
ican specimens of first-class pieces for sabool and 
ether entertainments. 25 cts, 

Macaulay’s Dialogues for Young People— 
Especially adapted for School Entertainments, 
Holiday, Anniversary and other exercises. 25 cts, 

Gus Williams’ Fireside Recitations—Con- 
sists of a la variety of excellent selections, 
many of which were selected by the compiler for 
his own use in public entertainments, 25 cts. 

Prescott’s Sage sd Reciter—An unusually 
large collection of fresh and original pieces in 

rose and poetry. Suitable fur recitations and 
eclamations by advanced pupils. 25cta 
tt’s Drawing-room Recitations— 
A fine selection of tragic, comic, and dialectic 
pieces well adapted for reciting before any au- 
dience. 25 cts, 

Prescott’s Social Readings and Recita- 
tions—An excellent collection covering a wide 
range of subjects; patriotic, pathetic, humor- 
ous. 25cts, 

Popular Dialogues—By Phineas Garrett. 
Young and old, grave and gay. 30cts, 

Holiday Entertainments—By C. ©. Shoe- 
| oe Original exercises for various holidays. 


Temperance Selections—Readings and Reci- 
tations. By John H. Bechtel. Good, stirring rec- 
itations for temperance occasions, 30 cts. 

Young Folks’ Entertainments—By E. C. & 
L, J. Rook. Contains motion songs, concert pieces, 
a urine and fan drills, tableaux, 
e c 


Sunday School Entertainments—Composea 
of responsive exercises, dramatized Bible stories, 
dialogues, recitations, etc., for public exercises 
connected with Sunday school work. 30cts, . 

Tableaux, Charades and Pantomines— 
The features contained in this volume are adapted 
alike to parlor entertainments, school and church 
exhibitions, or to the amateur stage. 30 cts, 

Child’s Own Speaker—By E. C. & L. J. Rook. 
Recitations, motion songs, concert pieces, dia- 
ee and tableaux. For children of six years. 

c 


Little People’s Speaker—By Mrs. J. W. Shoe- 
maker. A superior collection of recitations and 
readings. For children of nine years. 25 cts, 

Young People’s Speaker—By E. C. & L. J. 
Rook. Comprises recitations for the differen 
holidays and other occasions, etc. For children o 
twelve years. 25 cts. : 

Young Folks’ Recitations—By Mrs. J. W. 
Shoemaker. An excellent collection of reci- 
tations. Forchildren of fifteen years. 25 cts, 

a Comic Reciter—“Very funny.” 

cts, 


Gawthorne’s Tragic and Patriotic Re- 
citer—Contains the choicest selections in this 
class, 25 cts, 

Hawthorne’s Columbian Reciter—“An un- 
usually fine list of titles.” Many of them do not 
appear in any other work. Only 25cts. 

Hawthorne’s Book of Ready Made 
Speeches-— 25 cts, 

Hawthorne’s Parlor Reciter—25 cts, 

Hawthorne’s Comic and Tragic Dia- 
logues—25 cts. 

Hawthorne’s Juvenile Speaker and 
Reader—Excellent selections in prose and verse 
just suited to primary es. 

Hawthorne's Irish Dialect—25 cis. 

Hawthorne's College Reciter—Suited to the 
needs of older pupils. 25 cts. 

Ladies’ Reciter—Filled with selections in prose 
and verse specially adapted to girls. 25 cts. 

Burdett'’s Book of Parodies—Contains much 
that is sure to please.—25 cts. 


x ee Sermons, Lectures, Dialogues, 





etc.— 
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AS PREMIUMS. 


q 
Books selécted from above list will be ¢ 
given as premiums for securing subscrip- § 
, tions for NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, AND ¢ 
THE WORLD’S EVENTS as follows: ¢ 
Books to the amcunt of 50 cents for each § 
y dollar collected from others for subscrip- , 
) tions and remitted to us. 
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SPECIAL; Any five of the 25c. or four 30c. Botts in above list sent postpaid for $1.00. 
INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Every schoolboy knows their services to the government yet few are familiar with their 
Their lives read like romance and the story 


lights of American history. 
— lives. 


ftheir struggles, privations and devotion to duty can but 


be a new inspiration to every patriotic American. 

The volumes are written in a popular style which will appeal alike to the young and old. They are 
designed to teach American history by biography. In connection with the life and stories of each charac- 
ter is a full account of the great and stirring events in which he hada part. Their livesconstitute a history 
of the United States, and no one can read these fascinating stories without feeling a national B in a 
country which raised from the humble walks of lifes men who rank among the leading statesmen of the world, 


Washington's 
Sword and Staff. 

One ofa — 
number of rare il- 
lustrations 
appearing in these 
books, 














DO YOU WISH THESE BOOKS 


The Series Comprises the Following Titles. 


Thomas Jefferson, Edward 8S, Ellis A. M., Author of “The People’s Standard 
te. 


History of the U. S.’’ etc. 
James Otis, John Clark Ridpath, LL. D., Author of “Ridpath’s History of the 
. 8.” e' 


te. 
John Hancock, John R. Musick, Author of “The Columbian Historical Nov- 
els,” etc, 


Samuel Adams, Samuel Fallows, D. D., LL. D., Ex-Sup’t of Public Instruction 
of Wis ; Ex-Pres, Ill. Wesleyan University. 

Benjgmin Franiiia, Frank Strong, Ph. D., Lecturer on United States History, 

ale University. 

John Adams, Samuel Willard, LL. D., Author of “Synopsis of History,” etc. 

Alexander Hamilton, Edward s. Ellis, A. M., Author of “The People’s Stand- 
ard History of the U. 8.” etc. 

George Washington, Eugene Parsons, Ph. D., Lecturer on American History, 


etc. 
John Randolph, Richard Heath Dabney, M. A., Ph. D., Professor of History, 


University of Virginia. 
Daniel Webster, Elizabeth A. Reed, A. M., Ex-Pres. Illinois Woman’s Press 
Association 


Henry Clay, H. W. Caldwell, A. M., Ph. B., Professor of American History, 
niversity of Nebraska. 
Abraham Lincoln, Robert Dickinson Sheppard, D. D., Professor of American 
and Engiish History, Northwestern University. 


SIZE. The Volumes are 5% x 7% inches in size and the set contains about 1400 
ages—an average of about 120 es per volume, 
BINDING. Two styles, Red English Cloth and Manila with cloth backs, 
THE ,ArER is the same in both editions, being heavy supercalendered stock 
ofa le. 
THE ILLUSTRATIONS give alifeand zest to the books which could not 
otherwise have been attained. We give a specimen illustration on this page 
merely to show how rich the books are in this respect. here are a large 
number in the complete set, illustrating rare historical articles, places and 


incidents, 

THE AUTHORS need no introduction. The mere announcement of their 
names gives a certificate of character to the books themselves. 

PRICE. Incloth binding $2.50 per set. In manilla with cloth backs, 


TRANSPORTATION is payable by the purchaser: 48c. for cloth bound set; 
30c. for t 





: . for the r bound. 
SENT ON APPROVAL. Would: you like to examine these books? Ifso cut 


out order blank printed below, sign it and forward to us with transportation 
charges. The books will then be sent to you, charges prepaid. 

WHEN You RECEIVE THE BOOKS carefully examine them. if you 
are not pleased with them advise,us within ten days, and we will im- 
mediately refund the amount advanced for transportation and 
give you shipping instructi ns. Ifyou are pleased (and we know you 
will be) you are to pay for them w'thin 30 days, either by cash remit- 
tance or by securing subscriptions to our publications to theamount 

* of $4.00 for the cloth binding, or $2.00 for the paper binding, 

@ Ifsodo not hesitate. Send in order at once. The first 


ordering from each community has best chance on subscription plan, 





INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y- 
GENTLEMEN :—I wish to examine a set of True Stories of Great Americans in 


FILL OUT, SIGN AND FORWARD AT ONCE. 


binding. In accordance with your offer you may forward one set to my 





(Ss 
add 


trans 


scriptions. 





cify Cloth or Paper) 

Dress. Immediately on receipt of books I agree 
notify you to that effect within ten days, it being und 
rtation and give directions for returning. 
If pleased with the books [ agree to pa h 

50 if cloth binding be ordered, or $1.25 if paper binding, 
NSTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS’ WORLD, OR WORLD’S EVENTS, 
cloth binding be ordered, 
inclOS€.....-.--..«--.* cents to pay transportation. 


I 8 Eo cas on nana eqn tacnmieen 1902. 


*For transportation enclose 48c. if cloth binding be ordered ; 30c. for paper binding. 


to examine them, and if not pleased with them to 
erstood that you are to refund amount sent for 


y for them within thirty days either by remitting 
or tosend subscriptions for either NoRMAL 
or both, to the amount of $4.00 if 


or $2.00 if paper binding, rem‘tting the full amount collected for such sub- 











DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, 


full size (30 x 36 in) fac-simile. We own the only ful! size 
1 work can be reproduced. It is furnished in two styles, 


i im™orta 
nape le pepe lye beter gw on wall and on fine heavy parchment raper suitable for 


on enameled c'oth, mounted for hangin, 
framing. We issue this solely for p em 


fom purposes and under no circumstances will itbe sold. It 
person sending a cash order for a set of True jae ne - 


will, for a limited time, be given to each 
: J rovided you enclose for mailing, etc., 15c., if the cloth mounted be d 
ppv gongs op od Ma the walls of every school room and every home, 


for the paper. 


It should hang on 


INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING CO., 


Dansville. 


New York. 
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LIBRARY BOOKS 








Series - titles), Little Men an 
Series 


titles), Library 
(22 Sets), Fiv = Volume Sets ( 


etc., etc. 


logue. 
others for books of same quality. 





Below we give a partial list of books carried by us and which are suited 
to school libraries. Our catalogue lists about 1,500 titles 
Home Library Series (200titles), Red Library Series (100 titles), J uventle 

y Little Women Series (57 titles), Wellesley 
or Girls (30 titles), Fireside Series for Girls (34 titles), Young Pat:iot 
Series (11 titles), Alger Series (87 titles), Henty Series in two 

Series Histor pA et Biotic a (42 py wt ee ume Sets 


ors, Roosevelt’s Works (14 Volume et), True Stories of Great Americans, 


if’ you do not find what you need in Series listed below, send for cata- 
Prices average from 15 to 25 per cent. lower than are charged by 


including the 


es (40 


el-aneous Sets of Various Auth- 








Standard Series 
oe — Titles, 


Well made 
andamarvel 
of cheapness 
Well printed 
ona medium 
e of pa- 
rand neat- 
bound in 
cloth, assort- 
ed colors, 
with new ar- 
tistic design. 
16 mos (6% 
in, in size 
and average 
nearly 400 





volume. 
Never before was so much good read- 

re in a@ substantial form, offered for 

ittle money. 

101 Adventures of aBrownie, Mullock 

102 AZsop’s Fables 

103 Alicein Wonderland, Carroll 

104 Auld Licht Idylls, Barrie 

105 Autocrat of the Breakfast Tabl:>, 

1(6 Bacon’s Essays, 

107 Black Beauty, Sewell 

108 Blithedale omance, Hawthorne 

109 Book of Golden Deeds, Yonge 

110 Bracebridge Hall, Irving 

111 Browning, Robert, Poems. 

112 Child’s story of England, 

113 Coming Race, Lytton 

114 Cricket on the Hearth, Dickens 

115 Crown of Wild Olive, Ruskin 

116 Dream Life, Marvel 

117 Drummond’s Addresses. 

118 Essays on Mankind, Bet 

119 Ethics of the Dust, Rus 

120 Evangeline Longfellow 

121 Faust, Goethe 

122 Flower Fables, Alcott 

123 Girl in Ten Thousand, Meade 
124 Good Luck, Meade 

noo Grandfather’ s Chair, Hawthorne 
126 Heroesand Hero Worship, Carlyle 

127 Hiawatha, Longfellow 

128 Holy Living, Jeremy Taylor 

129 Holy Dying, Jeremy Taylor 

130 House of the Seven Gables 

131 Idle Thoughts of ar Idle Feilow, 

132 Imitation of Christ, T. a Kempis 

133 In His S , Sheldon 

134 In Memo iam, Tennyson 

135 John Halifax, Muloc 

136 Lady of the Lake, S Scott 

137 Lalla Rookh, Moo 

138 Lamb’s Essays of Elia. 

139 Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare 

140 Lang’s Green Fairy Book. 

141 Lang’s Red Fairy Book. 

142 lane’ 8 Blue Fairy Book. 

143 Lang’s Yellow Fairy Book. 

144 Lays of Ancient Rome, Macaulay 

145 — of Scottish Cavaliers, Ay- 


146 Light of Asia, Arnold 
150 Longfeliow’s Poems. =f 
151 Lowell’s Poems. 
152 Lucile, Owen Meredith 
153 Man in Black, Weyman 
154 Marmion, Scott 
155 Modern Painters, Ruskin 
156 Mornings in Florence, Ruskin 
158 Paradise t, Milton 
159 Paradise Regained, Milton 
160 Past and Present, Carlyle 
161 Philli — Addresses. 
162 Poe’s 
163 Prince ot the House of David. 
164 Princess, Tennyson 
165 Prue and 1, Curtis 
166 Queen of the Air, Ruskin 
167 Rab and His Friends, Brown 
168 Representative Men, Emerson 
169 evestes ofa Bachelor, Marvel 
170 Rolio in Geneva, Abbott 
171 — - Holland. Abbott 
172 Rollo in London, Abbott 
173 Rollo in Naples, Abbott 
174 Rollo in Paris, Abbott 
175 Rollo in Rome, Abbott 
176 Rollo in Scotland, Abbott 
177 Rollo in Switzerland, Abbott 
178 Rollo on the Atlantic, Abbott 
179 Rollo on the Rhine, Abbott 
180 Romeo and Juliet, Shakespeare 
= Scarlet Letter, Hawthorne 
88 Sesame and Lilies, Ruskin 
184 Ships that Pass in the Night. 
1°5 sketch Book, Irving 
4 ——: Minister, Crockett 
188 S 


of an African Farm. 
in Scarlet, Doyle 


pages per | 


189 Tanglewood Tales, Hawthorne 
190 Ten ighta ts in a Bar Room, Arthur 
191 Three Men in a Boat, Jerome 
192 Through the Looking Glass. 

93 Treasure Island, Stevenson 
194 Twice-Told Tales, Hawthorne 
195 Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Stowe 
196 Vicar of Wakefield, Goldsmith 
197 Water Babies, Ki ngsley 
198 Whittier’s Poems, 
199 wey, Reilly, Carleton 
200 Wonder Book, Hawthorne 


Publisher’s price per volume 35c. 
Our price per dozen,$1,44—12 c, each. 
50 or more titles Lic, each. 
Transportation is payable by pur- 
chaser. One specimen copy for ex- 
amination, wil be sent at Sozen rates 
if 6c. be added for mailing. 
Always Order by Number, 
| True Stories of Great Americans 
should be included in every order. 


The Cornell Series 


Uniform Cloth 











if ound in 
mt) Cloth binding. 12 
mos 


+H certs ub- 
Hilished by the 

same opeenthe 

i ‘‘HOoME LIBRARY 

i Series.” In list- 

the two series 

all duplicates 

have been elimin- 

ated. Though 

net in paces are yf et well 
ted on fe paper and = well 


et They offer unusual value. 
201 All Sorts and Conditions of [ien. 
202 Among the Ostrich Hunters. 
203 Around i, World in the Yacht 
Sun Ts. Brassey 
po Arundel i Mott, mary © Cecil Hay 
0S Beem trephy of Franklin. 


208 Barrack Room Ballads, Kipling 
207 Bondman, Caine 

208 By Order ‘of the King, Hugo 
209 California and Oregon Tr L 
210 Cast up by the Sea, Baker 
211 Character, Smiles 
212 Chevalier de Fiaison an Ea 
213 Confessions of an en = ater. 
214 Conquest of Granada, Irvin, 
215 Cosmopolis, Bourget 
216 Countess de Charney, Dumas 
217 Cranford, Mrs. Gaskell 
218 Daughter of an Em ress, The 
219 David Taga d ickens 
220 Dora Deane, Holmes 

221 Dr. seeattend llr. Hyde. 

222 sane, Es Smiles 

oe 800 Leagues on the Amazon. 
224 Emerson’s Essays, 
225 Esther, Carey 
226 Famous Warriors 
227 15 Decisive Battles of ee World. 
228 First Violin, Fothergill 
229 nererrive Guardsmen, Dumas 
230 Fred _— the Great and His 


Cour 
231 Gold ‘itste, Marlitt 
232 Green Mountain Boys, The 
238 Grimm’s Household Tales, 
34 Grimm’s Popular Tales, 
235 House of the Wolf, Weyman 
236 Hunchback of Notre Dame. Hugo 
237 Hypatia, Kingsley 
238 In the Schillingscourt, Marlitt 
239 Jackanapes, Ewing 
240 Joshua, bers 
241 Kidnapped, Stevenson 
242 Kalckerbocker’s History of New 
or 
243 Lady with "the Rubies, Marlitt 
244 Light That Failed, The Kipling 
245 Lorna Doone, Blackmore 
246 Macaulay’s > toon 8, (Selected) 
247 Man in the Iron Mask, Dumas 
248 [Marguerite de Valois, Dumas 
249 Mary St. John, Carey 
250 Master of Baliantrae, The 
251 Masterman Read 
+ 252 Meadow Brook, mes 
253 Memoirs of a Physiclen, Dumas 





OO nmi ae 








256 Mr. Midshipman a ete 
257 Moonstone: The, The, Coll 


258 Mopsa the Fairy, Ingelow 

259 Tlysterious Islan Island, ae Verne 

260 Ninety-Three, noe 

261 Not Like Other Girls, 

262 Old [yddleton’s Toney, ad 

263 Only the Governess, 

264 Our Bessie, Carey 

265 Pair of Blue |: rae, A pens 

jd eee T 5 = 

’s Pro 

268 Pillar of Fire i am 

259 Pride: and Prejud Ry 

270 Princess of the rok Marlitt 
uhlbach 











274 rtor esartus, ar 
275 Second Wife, The, Marlitt 
276 Self-Help, Smiles 
217 Sense and y, Austen 
8 Sign of the Four The, Doyle 
349 Silence of Dean Maitland, Grey 
280 Six to — Ewin, 
281 Sp aking, Cooper 
232 - ng the Bastile, Dumas 
283 T. eng of A pag avins 
284 Ten Years Later, Dum 
* Terrible Temptaiton, A, Reade 
86 Three —— Dumas 
37 Thrift, Sm: 
288 Toilers of the, Sea, Ktugo 
289 Travels in Iceland, Kneeland 





292 Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Stcwe 
293 We and the World, Ewing 
294 Wee Wifie, N. Carey 
295 We Two, Edna Lyall 
296 When a [an’s Single, Barrie 
297 Window in Thrums, Barrie 
298 Wing and Wing, Cooper 
299 Won by Waiting, Edna L 
300 Wreck of the Grosvenor, 
Publisher’s price _$.75 
Our Cor ee per dozen an each 
00-238'c. each 

" sealimaieatiies is oe by pur- 
chaser. Onespecimen copy, for ex- 
amination, will be sent “¥ dozen rates 
if 12 cents extra be added for mailing. 


Always Order by Number. 


TheSt.Nicholas 
Series for Boys 
and oo. 





Profusely 
Illustrated, 





opularau- 
m@thors and 
many ofthem 
ublished at 
rices. 


te’ 
themselves; sunny and thorotg 


ely 


to sup- 
r boys and 


wholesome, profuse] illustra: 
and are parsieuiealy ty 
casa 

gir 

851 Ali Baba, and the aw Thieves. 
852 Brownies, The, Ewi 

853 Captain Rudder’s Vo3 

. of Search for the Golde mf 
854 Children’s Hour, The,Molesworth 
855 Christie’s Old "Or: n; or Home, 


Sweet Home, Mrs. Walton 
Flanders, A. A Christmas 


Story. 
857 Four Little Mischiefs, Mulholland 
858 Hunting of the Shark, The, 


859 Jessica’s Pirst ret Prayer 

lessica’s e 
860 King of the Golden River, Ruskin 
861 —_ —~ _ ~\ilaiapamginal 


862 itte "Old | Portrait, Molesworth 
863 LobeLie-By-the-Fire, Ewing 

jo] lary Jane Papers, The For girls 
65 Miss Toosey’s [lission, 

568 Naughty Miss Bunny. 

867 Nurnberg Stove, The. 

868 Nurse Heatherdale’s Sto 

869 Pen’s Venture. A Story or me 
870 — and Tom; Two Uni 


871 Play mates, Meade 

872 Rudy and Babette, Andersen 

873 Rhirteon Little Black Pigs. 

874 Troubles of Tatters. The. 

875 Fenris wv inds, The, and the 
Tales that They Told. 


ae price per ne 75¢c. 
Our rT dozen, 88—24c, each 
Pulls titles) for sao. each 


sei siaacoom payable by pur- 
chaser. One specimen copy extra, will 
be sent at dozen rates if 12c. be sent 
for mailing. 














The Harvard Series 
of Poets. 
Comprising 50 
titles, Including 
all the popular 

English and 
American 
Poetse Printed 












large type 

i plates and 

| bound in 
imhandsome cloth 
binding. 

12mo, 


Byron 
757 carey (Alice and Phoebe) 
758 Colerid, 

759 Courtship of [liles Standish 
760 Dante (Carey with Notes) 
761 Eliot 


762 Emerson (Biog’! oe 


La Evangeline (Notes 
Faust (: Swanwick) wick). 


765 pease Poems 

766 Golden Treasury (Palgrave) 

=f Goldsmith (Biog’] Introduction) 
68 Gray (with Notes 

6 9 Hemans, [irs. Het Notes) 

770 Hiaw: atha (wi tes) 

4 Holmes (Blog 1 Tntrednction) 


'2 Hood 
3 Iliad, The (Pope) 
774 Jean Ingelow 
775 Keats 





776 Kipling (Biog’] pueGection) 

77 ae oe the e (with Notes) 
(with Notes) 

779 Lay of the » Last Tinstrel (Notes) 

780 right of As sia 

781 Longfellow (Biog’] Introduction) 

782 Lowell (Biog’1 Introduction) 

783 —, 


flaca 
4 ‘oeomne (with Notes) 
86 Mil 


ton 
i Moore ye (Pope) 
ssey, The (Po 
789 Paradise Los - 
790 Poe vith Ate Sfemotr) 
wi Dove ( Pope — otes) 




















73 Rosset (Fitzgerald) 
u a’ 2Ee 
5 Scott (with th Notes) 


798 Shelley 

if oe 

jd Whittier (Biog’! — 
Wordsworth rth (with No 


Publisher's og ee per cena a 00 
Our ——- rdozen $4,20--35c. each 
Any 25 titles 8,50—34c. each 

Transportation payable by pur- 
chaser. One copy, for — on, 
will be sent at dozen rates if 12 cents 





True Stories of Great Americans 
should be included in every order. 


The as Patriot Series, 


Uniform Cloth 
Binding. Exe 
tralilustrated 


Thisseries of 
historical stor- 
ies are taken 
from the min- 
or incidents of 
the Revyolu- 
tionary War, 
scenes where- 
in boys are 
prominent 
characters be- 















with careful fidelity to 
home-life during 
accurate in gee’ Scioataf wherein 
mention is made of movement of 
troops, or the doingsof noted citizens. 
The purpose is to elaborate those ad- 
ventures to which but little space is 
usually given by historians. 
888 Brave Defense, A, , ieee 
889 Corporal Lige’s Recru »D > 
SP Srneesrta gens "3 

0 ie Jerse is 
892 On the Kentuck rs roniler, Otis 
893 Sarah Dillard’s A Cas 
894 Traitor’s Escape, A 









895 To 
OD With the these tors, Otis 
a vom a ea Fox, Otis 
oun ment pman 
Publishers's Price $1.00 - 
Our Price, per half-dozen, $2.52, 42c, 


each. 
The entire Series (11 titles) $4.40, 


Transportation payable by purchas- 
er. One specimen copy will be sent 
at half-dozen rates if 14c. be added for 





One Syllable Books. 







Binding, 
Profusely 


TWA SLTANS 


Illus- 
trated. 
12 Titles. 


IN’ 


NUIT 


Fairy Tales. 


Tales, 
travels. 


All of the above stories are retold in 
words of one syllable i og them 
delightful reading for children. 
Publisher’s price 50c, 
Our price per dozen, $2.76—28c. each. 


Transportation payable by pur, 
chaser. One specimen copy wil! a 
sent at dozen ratesif 8c. be added 


lin 
Always Order by Number. 


The Mother Goose 
Series. 

17 Titles 

Cloth 

Binding 

Illuminated 

Covers. 

A Series of 

Profusely 

Illustrated 

Books 

for 

, Children. 


















940 a and the Wonderful 


oat Animal Siestes for Little People 
42 Beauty and the Beast. 
343 Bird Stories for Little People 
a Cinderella. 
5 Goody ‘Two-Shoes 
346 House that Jack Built, The 
947 Jack and the Beanstalk, 
948 Jack the Giant Killer. 
9419 Little Red po ell 
950 Mother Goose’ pymes 
951 Mother Hul bbard’s elodies 
952 Patty and Her Pitcher 
953 Peter and His Goose 
954 Puss in Boots 
955 Sleeping Beauty, The 
956 Who Killed Cock Robin 
In most of the above the ne . 
the book is that of the leadin; 
other short stories being ‘cd 
make the books uniform in size. 
ee price $ .50 
et ae perdozen 2.76—23c. each 
Por eset (17 titles) 8.74—22c. each 


Transportation payable by pees 
chaser. One specimen copy sent at a 
dozen ratesif 8c. be added for mailing. 

Always Order by Number. 

True Stories of Great 
should be included in every order. 











meReCIOR PUBLISHING CO. 


DANSVILLE, NEW YORK. 
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40, 
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for 
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. paper and well bound in 






























Famous hicks for 
Girls. | 

















Very fewauthors have achieved a 
popularity <— to that of Mrs. Meade 

asawriter of stories for gisls. Her 
characters are living beings of flesh 
and blood. Into the e trials and crosses 
of these the reader Ler gsc at oe 
with zest and hearty sympathy. 
Meade always writes with a high 
moral purpose. Neatly and substan- 
tially Bound in cloth. 


1701 Bad Little eon 
1702 Bashful Fiftee 


1703 Betty, a School 
re Cue — ron > he a Clade; The 


1706 Deb an fit Duchess 
1707 Four on an Island 

1708 Girls New and Old 

1709 Girlin Ten Thousand, A 
1710 Good Luck 

1711 Light o’ the ernie 
2712 a Carrin 


1713 Little M te the Others, A 
1714 tie Girls of a 
1715 Out of the Fashion 


1716 Polly, a New-Fashioned Girl 
1717 Red Rose and Tiger Lily 
1718 Ring of Rubies, 
1719 es Girl Graduate, A 
1720 The Palace Beautiful 
1721 Tompson of Olive Latimer 
1722 The Children’s bp le wa 
i Vers Nangney Os A 
ery Nau: rl, A 
1725 bhi - Sirls, A 
1726 Wild 
1727 Young x Metineer, A 
Publisher's price, $1.00 
Our soe, 40 
Per 4. 
Postage, "if by mail, 12¢ 
The following titles of Mrs. Meade’s 
books are supplied in a somewhat 
cheaper, thot aan exces ene nee: good 


1728 Deb and the Duchess 
1729 Girl in Ten Thousand 
1730 Good Luck 
1731 Light o’ the [Mornin 
1732 Merry Girls of England 
= Out of the Fashion 
34 Palace Beautifu 
1735 Polly, a NewsFashioned Girl 
1736 Sweet Girl Graduate 
jaughty Girl 


1740 Young Mutineer 


Our special 26c¢ 
Any ten en $2.50 


Postage, if by mail, 10c. 


Works of Louisa M, 
Alcott. 

No comment need 
be made on the works 
of Louisa M. Alcott. 
] In many respects they 
are superior to any 
books ever written for | 594 
girls and boys. All are 
substantially bound in 
cloth but vary in price. 
We list them as fol- 





| 2013 Holly Berry 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS WORLD 


1809 Hospital Sketches 
PTR bod A Work 


Publier price, me 


rn Mephistop eles 
isis & Wheel Stories 
1814 oe Pitchers 
1815 Proview Stories 
1815 A Garland for Girls 


Publisher’s Price, _ $1.25. 
Our price, 85 
Postage, if by mail, 12c. 


Ow 
the Pinafore 


Publisher's otibe, "$1.00 
Our pric 
Postage, if by mail, 12c. 
We are able to furnish the following 
titles of the Alcott books at thespecial 
pen uoted below. Elegantly bound 
lo 
192 & Hole tn the Wall, 
e’s Three 
1824 Tay Flowers 
1825 Poppies and Wheat 
1826 Candy Country 
1827 A Christmas Dream 
1828 Little Button Rose 
1829 Pansies and Water Lilies 
1830 The Doll’s Journey 
Our special price, $ 35 
Any ten titles, 3.4 
Postage, if oye mail, eet, Oe 


Children’s s Friend 


Series. 


Tllustrated volumes by a au- 
thors, including Louisa Alcott, 
Susan Coolidge, Nora Perry, Helen 
ahagy Pi ve ag uise Chandler Moul- 

uliana Ewing, Laura E. 


Hichards A.G. Plympton, ete. Choice- 
printed and attractive ely bound in 
d -— with gold and ink stamp on 


“BY LOUISA M. ALCOTT, 


2007 Little Button Rose 
2008 Pansies and Water Lilies 
2009 The Dolls’ Journey 


BY MARY CAROLINE HYDE. 
2010 Christmas at Tappan Sea 


2011 Goostie 
2012 Under the Stable Floor 
Tlistietoe 

BY MRS, EWING. 
2014 Daddy Darwin’s Dovecot 
2015 Jackanapes 
2016 The Stor: are a Short Life 
2017 Mary’s Meadow 
2018 Land of Lest Toys 
oe Great Sener meaey 

20 Benjy in tiand 
3021 A Very ill Tempered Family 
2u22 Snap Dragon 
BY LAURA E. RICHARDS. 
2023 Golden-Breasted Kootoo 
2024 Sundown Songs 
BY MARY W. TILESTON. — 
2025 Children’s Hour 
2026 Book of Heroic Ballads 
BY SUSAN, COOLIDGE. 

2027 Little Knights of Labor 
4 Curly Locks 
23 Bley Teste 

i ‘ommy 
2031 Li pelea and Queen Blos- 


2082 Uncie ne pa Aunt 
BY MISS A. G. PLYMPTON. 


2038 Little Olive, the Heiress 
2034 Rags and Velvet Gowns 
Dogs and a Do 


20385 Two 
2086 A Brave Coward 
BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOUL- 


2087 Against the Wind and Tide 
2038 Four of Them 


2039 Jessie’s Neighbor 
2040 Her Baby Brother 
BY NORA PERRY. 
oa Ae, Neighbors 
woe That tie Smith Girl 
303 Ma: Bartlett's vor masa 
2044 Ji *s Christmas y 
BY’ THE ae. OF “LAD- 


2045 Miss Toosey’s Mission 
BY ELIZABETH STUART 
PHELPS... 


2046 A Lost Hero 


te ne pd and Rob Rey Retold for 
2047 Ivanhoe 1700 


BY EDWARD LEAR. 
2048 Nonsense Songs 
BY HELEN JACKSON. 





2049 Hunter Cats of Connorioa 


INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BY EDWARD EVERETT 
HALE. 


2050 The Man Without a Country 
BY PERRAULT AND MME. 
D' LNO 


AU . 

2051 Fairy Favorites 

2052 Once on a Time 
BY BYRD SPILMAN DEWEY. 
2053 Bruno , 

BY JEAN INGELOW. 
2054 Golden Opportunity 
BY BRADLEY GILMAN. 

2055 The Kingdom of Coins 
Special age 35¢ per copy 
Per ot 96 

Postage, if ordered by mail, 8c per 
copy extra, 


Rover Boys Series 
AND OTHER BOOKS FOR BOYS. 








BY CAPT. RALPH BANEHILL 


i2mo, finely illustrated and 
bound in cloth and gold. 


1851 With Custer in a Black Hillis 


1886 A Seiler Bo uk Dewi: 
r 
1856 Off for Hawal aii 





BY ARTHUR WINFIELD. 
12mo, finely illustrated, bound 
in cloth and gold. 
1857 The ian Boys in the Moun- 


1858 The Rover ete Great 


1859 The Rover Boys Out W 

1860 The Rover Boys in the Singie 
1861 The Rover Boys on the 

1862 The kover Boys at 





The firstfour yolumes were begun 
by the late Horatio Alger Jr., and 
completed by Arthur M. Winfield. 
They were the last books written by 
Mr. Alger and rank with his best. 
“Slow and Sure” is one of the most 
interesting of his old works. 

1863 Nelson, the Newsboy 


r Business 
cos Falling ¥ — Fortune 
867 Slow and 


BY E, S. ELLIS. 
One of the best known and most 
pe ular authors of boys’ books.. 
Down the Mississippi 
1869 ria = a Fa ag the Presi- 
nt’s 
1870 Life of Kit Carson 





1873 Red Plume 
1874 T. gd “Getting Even” with 
im 


1875 The Land of Wonders 

1876 Throu poles and Wilderness 
1877 Up the Ta 

1878 Wait of the A 


Publisher’s price, $1.00 
Our price, 40 


Per dozen, asso: 
Postage, if wager 12c. 


The Nursery Series. 

Approved by the Sunday School 
Union. ‘ 

A series of attractive books, : 

Ee . ape ed ~ iene u ten 


see. tl ustrated in b' —_ and 
Onite. wit! ‘Iluminened elo th covers. 


Printed on fine . from new plates. 
e 12ra0, scion 


1785 Bow $s. Kingdom, The 
1786 Dick’s Hero 
1787 Old Testament Stories 


‘791 ‘Tales from N nse pme'y 
[702 Tales Told at the 2oo 
feace 

ur 

Postage, if by mail, ‘io 


Bargain Libraries 


‘By a special arrangement with the publishers whereby we acquire many 
thousand copies at low rates we are enabled to offer a real and unusual bargain 
in Libraries A and B listed below. They aremade up from the works of the most 
popular writers for young people and are thoroughly well bound in cloti:. 


Freight or express charges are payable by the purchaser. 


Order by letter. 





Library A. 


20 Volumes, $5.00. 


1901 Averil, Rose N. ew, 
1902 Aunt Rose N 





Alco 
1905 ee Little tlischiets, Mulhol- 
1906 Fortune Hunters of the Philip- 


nes 
1907 Goba Luck, Mrs. Meade 
1908 ee Deal, Mrs. Moles- 


rth 
1909 House A cae Grew, Mrs. Moles- 


1910 Little L tte Prince, Miss Mulock 
1911 Little Susy Stories, Mrs. Prentiss 
1912 Little by Little, Oliver Optic 

1913 Next Door House, Mrs. Moles- 


worth 
1914 Merle’ 's Crusade, Rose N 
1915 we Like Other Girls, ‘nae 


Carey 
1916 Our Bessie, Rose N. Carey 
1917 Out of Fashion, Mrs. Meade 
1918 Palace Beautiful, Mrs. Meade 
1819 Polly, e New=Fashioned Girl, 


rs. Meade 
1820 Scottish Chiefs, Jane Porter 





Library B. 





20 Volumes, $5.00. 


1921 Cuckoo Clock, Mrs. Molesworth 
1922 — in ‘len Thousand, Mrs. 


e 
1923 Half Brothers, Stretton 
1924 In Senn L ase Country, Lieut. 


1925 Lost fn the Wilderness, Lieut. 
e 


Joyn 
1926 Lamplighter, Cummins 
1927 Poor and Proud, Oliver Optic 
1928 Roving’ of a Restless Boy, 


1929 Six to Sixteen, Mrs. Ewing 
1930 School Boy’s Pluck, Rock wood 
1931 Six Littie rincesses, Prentiss 
1982 Swiss Family Robinson, Wyss 
1933 Try Again, Optic 
1934 Treesure Island, Stevenson 
1985 Tom Brown’s "School Da ys, 

Hughes 
1936 Tom Brown at Oxford, Hughes 
1937 Mrs. Molesworth 
1938 With Lee in Virginia, Henty 
1939 With Wolf in Canada, Henty 
1940 Wood Rangers, Reid 


Either Library (20 cloth bound volumes) for only $5.00 





Substitution Privilege. 
intact, the fare of substitution is 
or more titles may not be deprived of 





—While we prefer to have these libraries ordered 


P 
may therefore substitute any titles in either — for those not wanted 
in the other, securing the full 20 books for $5.00 


ven in order that those having one 
e privilege of these bargains. You 








Gift Edition 
Padded Poets. 


VERY FINE, 


Comprising 
20 titles, in- 
: ~ na ge the 
4 re ar Eng- 
\ and Amer- 
poem ican Poets. 
wee these vol- 
umes are print- 
ed from large, 
clear type, on 
oo peo ray 
gl paper. ey 
vaare bound in 










design on each 
and Full Gilt 
Each 


volume is boxed separately 12mo. 





301 Browning 815 Lady of the 
(Mrs.) Lake 
302 Browning 316 Longfellow 
(Robert) 817 Lowell 
303 Bryant $18 Lucile 
304 Burns 819 Macaulay 
305 Byron 320 Milton 
306 Coleridge $21 Moore 
307 Emerson 822 Paradise 
308 Evangeline Lost 
309 Goldmith 823 Poe 
310 Hiawatha 324 Pope 
311 Holmes 825 Scott 
312 Hood $26 Swinburne 
313 JeanIngelow 327 Tennyson 
314 Kipling 328 Whittier 


829 Wordsworth 
Publisher's gen $1.50 





Our price—88c. eac 


Small 


Large orders go by freight very 


We will then prepay and refund any excess. 
cheaply, the average cost being less than Ic per copy. 


Usually the cost for from five to twenty books will be less than one 


Transportation is always payable by the purchaser, 
half the copy rate if prepaid. 


orders go most cheaply by mail or express prepaid—(we have special 
express rates) and we advise remitting to cover transportation at 


rate quoted per copy. 








Postage extra, am 


one of our Greatest Americans. 


Every order should include True Stories of Great Americans 
—a set of 12 cloth bound books, each telling the life story of some 


For description, list of titles 


etc., see inside back cover of this issue. ° 





Libraries. 


As Premiums. 


Write for terms. 








can be procured as a reward for securin 
scriptions to this journal and World’s 


DANSVILLE, NEW YORK. 


We make a specialty of supplying School 


Money can be saved by ordering from us. 
We guarantee all our books to be the best 
quality procurable for the’money. 
Any book listed by us 


sub- 
vents. 








Photographs Copied we “are Savas 


In our Souvenir department we copy many thousand photographs each year—frequently making from 7,000 
to 10,000 daily. To do this work we must maintain the most modern aad most perfect devices known to photog- 
raphy. The Souvenir business fluctuates,—-being very heavy during some portions of the year and correspond- 
ingly light during other seasons. The photograph department must be kept up in season and out of season, 
In order to keep it busy during the dull months, copying will be done for those desiring-it. We guarantee all 
copies to be as good as the original. 

Our photos are mounted on embossed cards of a good grade, and of three sizes as follows: 


Style e Size of Card spc inches. Size of Photo oval 1}x2 inches, 





“ “ “ 3 X5 “ “ 6s “ “ 2x3 “ 
(Ty D. ry “ “ 3 x7 “ ry “ 6 “1 2x3} a“ 


PRICES. 


re ee ey eae ho Three* Dozen, $1.25) 41 gnished on Aristo Platino 
AMT ED. sce é ¥ paper, giving the latest 
Ke D se “ or 00, . 4 30} A (dull) finish. 
Order style desired by letter. 


Colors. All grades are furnished in Scotch Grey and Carbon Black. 

As gifts at close of school, either by teacher to pupils or in exchange by pupils, Grades C and D are espec- 
ially appropriate. They are as good as you would pay your local photographer $2.50 to $3.00 a dozen for. 

If you have no new or desirable photograph, order a small lot (say one-half dozen) from your photographer, 
send one to us and get three or four dozen for less than you would pay at home for one dozen, 

Photographs are always returned unchanged and uninjured, 
‘ ae should be exercised in wrapping photos for mailing. They should be well protected to insure against 

reaking. 
md for samples. full 1 free th ly in il 

REDUCED FACSIMILE. eae oir oon nples. ss * a sent to those really interested. You will find them as high in 
Club Rates will be given to pupils and others where several wish to order together for exchange. 
Get Club Rates and make up order among pupils, graduating class, etc. 
FOR FULL SIZE SEE STYLE D. Agents Wanted. Agents make from $3.00 to $5.00 per day taking orders. Very liberal commissions allowed. 


INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING COMPANY, o ao DANSVILLE, NEW YORK. 


*From same negative. 



































Elite Photo Souvenir| 

















1, SIZE—4x6 inches, 

2. PHOTOGRAPH—that of teacher, school building, or some prominent person as desired. Copied 
from any good photograph, and we guarantee the copy to be as good as the original. Photo 
graphs alone are admirable gifts,and when combined with these Souvenirs, which contain 
something of special interest to each pupil, their value is greatly enhanced. 

8. MATERIAL—Cards,front and back,of medium weight,Scotch grey photo mount, The inner sheets 
of fine linen paper. On the first of the inner sheets is printed the name or number and loca- 
tion of school, the name of teacher and school officers together with the year. On other 
sheets are printed the names of the pupils. These souvenirs are specially prepared for each 
school and in ordering care should be exercised to supply, plainly written, all necessary data, 
names, etc., as herein outlined. 

4, SILK CORD. The souvenir is tied at corner with silk cord as indicated. 

5. COST, ETC. One dozen or less $1.00. Additional ones, 4c each. We pay postage on souvenirs 
and return photograph uninjured. Order should be for as many as there are pupils’ names. 

6. IN ORDERING write your name and address on back of photograph ; write distinctly matter de- 
sired on title card, also names of pupils as indicated in paragraph 3. 

BLITE SOUVENIR. Differs from the Elite Souvenir-Photo only in that there is no photo on first 
card, an appropriate design being substituted, and the cards (first and last) are of heavy white 
folding bristol, enamelled. The cost, 80c for first dozen—3c each for additional ones. Both 

~ _ styles of our elite souvenirs are new, being here first announced. Samples free. 











: OTHER STYLES. 
Plain Souveni Flag Souvenir } These four styles have been supplied to teach- 
Photographic Souvenir geoventy Booklet ers for some years and met with great success. 











Westill list them and shall be pleased to send descriptive circulars with prices. 


FOR THE CLOSE OF SCHOOL, or any special occasion, our Souvenirs and Booklets have no 
equal. They have been presented to millioas of pupils during the past five years and are today 
more popular than ever before. 

THE KEYNOTE of ‘the great success of these souvenirs. lies in their personal features. Pupils will _ 
keep them as no other gift would be kept because of the names, etc. printed on them. j 

STATE SPECIFICALLY which style you desire. ‘ 

REMITTANCE should accompany all orders. 

ORDER BARLY and state just when you must have them. 

ASK FOR SAMPLES. 


# Our Latest Souvenirldea w 
JOOYIS ory Joy Ajpeisods apew 























